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!  Alt  I.  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Euro/ity  jlsia^  and  Africa*  By 
o  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  L.L.D.  Part  the  second.  Greece,  Egypt* 
f  and  the  Holy  Land,  Section  the  first,  4*io.  pp.  714.  Price  41.48. 
Cadfll  and  Davies.  1812. 

\yE  gladly  resume  the  consideration  of  Dr,  Clarke’s  Tra¬ 
vels.  The  present  volume  is  a  continuation  of  that 
formerly  published  by  the  same  author,  of  which  a  very  ample 
summary  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  preceding  numbers 
of  this  journal.  To  the  merits  of  that  publication  we  there 
give  a  very  decided  testimony;  nor  are  we  dis))0^cd  now  to 
Mbtract  a  syllabic  from  what  we  at  that  time  said  in  its  praise. 
On  one  head  of  accusation,  indeed,  against  the  author,  wc  arc 
inclined  to  think  that  we  were  then  less  copious  than  perhaps 
ihe  occasion  recpiired, — an  omission  not  unnatural,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  more  agreeable  olUce  of  pointing  out  to 
the  consideration  of  our  readers,  the  interesting  and  valuable 
matter  by  which  our  own  attention  had  beew  attracted  and 
engaged.  The  fault  to  which  we  allude,  is  an  habitual  cx- 
•ggeratlon  in  the  descriptions  given  by  Dr.  Clarke  of  the  de» 
basement  of  the  Russian  character,  and  especially,  in  so 
much  of  that  description,  as  more  immediatelv  applies  to  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  higher  classes  of  society.  That 
the  views  of  these  subjects,  exhibited  in  the  former  volume 
of  this  work,  are  faithful  transcripvs  of  the  impressions  made 
by  what  he  saw  and  heard  on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  will  be 
doubted  by  no  man  who  has  the  happiness  of  knowing  Dr. 
CUrke,  r  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  read  his  book. 
But  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he  saw  the  Htissiati 
^pirc  at  a  most  unfavorable  moment,  and  while  under  the 
dominion  of  a  ferocious  madman — that  he  was  exposed  to 
VoL.  Vill.  4  T 
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•ome  personal  ill-usage — that  he  resided  but  a  short  time  it  | 
St.  Petersburgh,  and,  as  is  more  than  suspected,  was  nther  I 
unlucky  in  the  social  circles  among  which  he  was  thrown-.  B 
that  much  of  what  is  most  offensive  in  his  representations  it  l! 
told  inerelv  as  the  result  of  other  men’s  opinions — and  that  1 
he  listened  to  the  accounts  he  received  with  little  oppor.  I 
tnnity,  and  apparently  without  much  disposition  to  semti.  ft 
iiize  their  accuracy.  Hut  even  in  the  absence  of  thett  I 
grounds  of  distrust,  there  appears  considerable  reason  to  I 
doubt  the  perfect  tidelity  of  l)r.  Clarke’s  |)ortraits  of  Rutsim  l| 
-  society.  Notwithstanding  the  endless  varieties  in  the  siiua.  |i 
tion  and  circumstances  of  mankind,  there  is  still,  among  iH  I 
jtntions  and  languages,  a  near  approach  to  identity  in  the  I 
larger  features  of  the  linman  character,  not  less  than  in  the  ft 
general  outline  of  the  human  form.  1  he  Yahoo  is  at  least  ft 
as  nnnutnral  a  being  as  the  Lilliputian — and  Dr.  Ch'irkc’i  ft 
llnssians  have  too  much  of  the  Yahoo  in  their  constitutioi,  ft 
not  to  induce  a  very  strong  suspicion  of  the  truth  of  there-  I 
iicmhlance.  The  book,  in  fact,  we  have*  reason  to  know,  B 
was  received  at  St.  Petersburgh  with  no  little  astonishment,  il 
and  probably  not  without  some  mixture  of  irritation.  **  Yotr  I 
countrymen  cerUunly  think  but  meanly  of  us” — was  a  re-  I 
mark  frccpiently  maiie  to  an  English  gentlenran  then  residing  I 
in  that  capital :  but  do  you  believe  that  there  is  one  nan  I 
ill  England,  who  will  give  credit  to  such  a  story  as  thUr  | 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  owe  too  much  to  Dr.  Clarke,  to  fed  ; 
disposed  to  pursue  any  further  a  censure,  which  may  teem  ; 
to  diminish  the  value  of  the  praise  wc  formerly  bestowed  OQ  \ 
his  very  valuable  and  important  work. 

At  this  moment,  however,  our  rc'collections  of  that  interest- 
ing  narrative,  aie  associated  with  thoughts  too  seiious  aad 
too  sad  to  be  hastily  dismissed.  Moscow  is  no  more.” 
That  splendid  monument  of  barbaric  greatness,  the  centre 
of  the  atVectious,  the  hopes,  and  sympathies  of  thousaadi 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  men,  has  boea  s^fepl 
from  otV  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  exists  only  as  the  drea^ 
ful  tomb  of  its  former  inhabitants.  How  doth  the  city  rh 
aolitary  that  was  full  of  people  !  how  is  she  become  a  widow  1 
ahe  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  and  princess  amoof 
the  provinces,  how  is  she  become  tributary !”  Wise  un¬ 
questionably,  and  benevolent  as  wise,  are  all  the  purposes  ' 
of  the  great  moral  ruler  of  tbc  world  ;  but  while  we  humbly 
acquiesce  in  his  will,  and  repress  our  useless  execratione 
against  the  monster  who  has  l>een  selected  by  him  to  be  the 
sco4irgo  of  mankind,  it  is  yet  i(n|K)ssible  without  horror,  ol 
W4t))uui*  an  aching  heart,  to  coutempUie  tbmse  aad  sceiiei» 
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0^  the  proof  and  the  piinisliuicnt  of  human  depravity*  Oa 
!  ^  probable  eveut  of  this  great  coatest,  it  would  be  now 
iJle  to  speculate,  even  were  this  tlw;  proper  occasion  for 
I  »scb  inquiries.  But  if,  as  some  amongst  us  arc  disposed  to 
believe,  tlie  struggle  is  still  to  be  motracted,  it  then  indeed 
become'^  material  to  ascertain  the  character  of  that  important 
bod)  of  men,  who  form  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the  Uussiau 
hapire.  It  is  in  this  view  that  Dr.  Clarke's  puhlication,  the 
kiast,  the  nH>st  learned  and  elaborate  account  we  possess 
of  the  state  of  society  in  that  country,  acquires  an  interest 
which  belongs  to  the  writings  of  no  other  traveller.  In  this 
I  fiew,  also,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  light  moment,  to  in-« 
qwirc  into  his  pretensions  to  the  praise  of  an  impartial  and 
I  competent  judge  of  uaturai  character.  Our  opinion  on 
thit  subject,  we  Itave  already  expressed;  with  what  qualih- 
citions  it  is  held,  will  more  fully  and  properly  appear  iu  the 
\  course  of  this  article. 

The  volume  which  we  have  now  to  examine,  contains  the 
result  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  reflections,  made  during  a  journey  of 
I  ibout  six  months  continuance,  through  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
:  the  Holy  Land.  Of  these  countries,  already  so  amply  det* 
cribed  by  Shaw,  Pococke,  Maundrell,  and  Chandler,  our  in- 
formation  is  singularly  minute  aiKl  copious — so  copious,  in* 
I  deed,  as,  iu  the  opinion  of  many,  to  have  contracted  the  duties 
'  of  I  writer  of  travels  in  the  present  day,  to  little  more  than 
the  correction  of  the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  We  are 
oot,  however,  disposed  to  be  very  fastidious  in  lamenting  the 
I  Buiitiplication  of  books,  which  do  really  contain  any  kind  of 
accurate  knowledge.  It  is,  no  doubt,  too  late  now  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  bear  much  which  we  have  not,  in  substance,  heard 
^ore,  of  the  usages,  or  iiabits,  or  even  of  the  antiquities  of 
CoQstatuinople  or  Greece :  but  the  observations  made  on 
these  interesting  regions  by  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Clarke,  can 
never  be  unimportant ;  never,  at  lea.st,  so  long  as  we  have,  on 
the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  any  error  to  rectify,  or  any 
pttjudices  to  remove — or  while  men  will  persist  in  prefer¬ 
ring  the  works  of  a  fashionable  cotemporary  author,  to  the 
antiquated  researches  of  our  less  lively  and  entertaining  fore- 
hthers. 

It  would,  however,  be  very  i^njust,  were  we  to  attribute 
the  high  celebrity  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  volumes,  to  any  other  cause 
fhw  their  own  very  great  and  somewhat  peculiar  merit.  He 
jn  in  fact  a  writer  of  travels,  such  as  has  but  seldom  appeared 
tn  any  period  of  our  literary  history,  and  such  as,  till  the 
publication  of  his  work,  was  wholly  unknown  in  our  own 
And  first  of  all,  he  is  in  his  character  of  a  traveller, 
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remarkably  exempt  from  the  common  failinp^a  of  his  cote®, 
poraries.  Though  obviously  of  a  temperament  of 
rniher  exposed  to  error  from  an  excess,  than  from  anv  de^ 
cicncy  of  warmth  in  his  social  atfections,  he  makes  lio  ion 
of  parade  of  fine  feelings  and  overflowing  sentiment.  And 
though  it  is  (jiiite  beyond  question  that  his  attainmeiui  in 
geology,  and  in  botanical  and  mineralogical  science,  are  ver? 
consicTerable,  yet  he  never  forgets  that  the  bulk  of  hit 
readers,  those  for  whose  instruction  he  writes,  arc  neither 
mineralogists,  nor  botanists,  nor  geologists.  The  information 
on  these  hranthes  of  natural  history  which  he  collected  in 
the  course  of  his  journey, he  has,  accordingly,  compreiied 
into  a  space  comparatively  narrow ;  wisely  resisting  the 
temptation  of  inserting  in  his  book  philosophical  essays,  tt 
once  wearisome  from  their  length  to  those  who  are  ignonm 
of  the  subject,  and,  from  their  necessary  brevity,  inisatii* 
factory  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  it.  Moreom, 
althongh  Dr.  Clarke  possesses  an  almost  luiequalled  power  of 
conveying  to  his  readers,  without  the  aid  of  painting,  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  scenes  he  visits,  scarcely  less  lively  than  that 
which  painting  itself  could  furnish;  yet  is  he  contented  to 
leave  undescrihod  all  tlie  wonders  of  art,  and  all  the  encliant- 
ing  natural  scenery,  which  he  passeil  in  hir  route,  except 
where  others  had  left  unnoticed  what  it  is  really  material  to 
the  subject  he  treats  of  to  describe.  He  possesses,  in  a  word, 
one  excellence  iii'icparably  connected,  wc  believe,  with  qua¬ 
lities  still  more  valuable  than  even  mere  intellectual  sujie- 
riority — we  mean  a. total  absence  of  ostentation,  in  the 
displnv  of  very  rare  and  valuable  accomplishments.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  we  formerly  said  of  the  general  character  of  Dr. 
Clarke’s  composition,  it  may  now  be  added,  that  his  style ii 
eminently  adaptinl  to  the  easy  kind  of  narrative,  in  which  i 
sensible  man  naturally  writes  the  history  of  liis  own  trareli 
It  is  simple,  versatile,  and  copious — occasionally,  indeed, 
bearing  an  unpleasant  resemblance  t  i  the  manner  of  Gibbon, 
and,  in  its  more  laboured  passages,  somewhat  over-wrougbt 
and  turgid. 

As  compared  with  his  former  volume,  it  i*  not  improbible 
that  the  majority  of  readers  will  esteem  the  present  a  little 
uninteresting.  For  <uic  man  who  will  study  a  quarto  volume 
of  travels  through  the  I'foad,  the  Greek  Islands,  and  ite 
Holy  Land,  you  shall  probably  find  a  hiiiulred,  who  will 
peruse  with  delight  the  new,  lively,  and  unexpected  detiii* 
oiven  by  Dr.  Clarke  <»f  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Kutsitw 
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oufo^n  species:  but  it  is  a  very  small  number,  compara¬ 
tively,  ^bo  arc  much  coucerned  to  know  whether  the  site  of 
Ilium  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont,  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  Alcxaiuiria  IVoas.  It  cannot  be  denied,  too,  that  there  is 
idej^rce  of  heaviness  about  the  volume  now  before  us,  which 
not  even  tliat  rich  colouring,  with  which  the  descriptive 
potvers  of  the  author  have  adorned  it,  is  at  all  times  sulH- 
c'lent  to  relieve.  I'he  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  tedium  almost 
unavoidably  resulting  from  the  want  of  unity  in  the  subject 
of  Iiis  work.  The  narratives  of  a  traveller  must,  after  all^ 
depend  for  their  interest  upon  very  much  the  same  principles, 
as  those  to  which  the  charm  of  all  other  narratives  is  owing; 
imong  which  some,  perhaps,  of  the  most  certain  and  co¬ 
pious  sources  of  pleasure,  will  he  found  to  consist  in  strong 
tympathy  with  the  personal  fortunes  of  the  narrator,  or  hero 
of  tne  tale — in  rapid  and  lively  transitions — in  full,  minute, 
tnd  highly  finished  representations,  of  the  scenes  or  charac* 
lers  about  which  the  narrative  may  be  conversant— -or,  finally, 
in  I  succession  of  images  opposed  to  each  other  in  marked 
ind  striking  contrast.  In  ilie  former  volume  of  tins  work, 
the  two  last  mentioned  requisites  of  interesting  narrative 
were  t(i  be  found  in  sufBcient  abundance.  Nothing  which 
curiosity  could  haiTj  required,  was  wanting  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  portraits  of  the  Russian  and  the  Cossack  ;  nor 
could  any  contrast  have  been  imagined  to  the  stupid 
inanimate  brutality  of  the  one,  more  perfect  or  amusing, 
than  the  erect  deportment  and  courteous  liberality  of  the 
other.  Ill  the  travels  of  our  author  through  Greece  and  the 
Holy  Land,  w'e  confess  we  very  hiuch  desiderate  these  ani¬ 
mated  pictures  of  life  and  manners.  With  a  dignified 
I  and  not  ungraceful  reserve,  Dr.  Clarke  has  usually  avoided 
any  mention  of  his  own  personal  adventures  :  and  the  circum- 
ttances  of  his  journey,  in  which  his  literary  pursuits  seem 
continually  to  have  been  impeded  by  the  more  pressing 
avocations  of  his  mercantile  and  military  associates,  have  pre¬ 
vented  his  exhibiting,  in  this  volume,  any  of  those  compU'to 
and  entire  views  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  ditlercnt 
countries  he  visited,  which  we  noticed  in  our  former  num- 
hcra  as  the  characteristic  excellence  of  his  composition.  Ex¬ 
cept,  however,  the  inevitable  inferiority  of  interest  which  the 
mtfcrence  of  subject  produces,  we  do  not  know  that  this 
'olume  is  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  Inst  We  are  rather, 
•c  iiiink,  inclined  to  prefer  it.  Dr.  Clarke  is  a  man  of  an 
inquisitive,  and  ardent  mind — more  than  usiialiy 
phed  with  such  knowledge  as  is  acquired  by  solitary 
J>d)waij(J  i^ot  ill  acquainted  with  mankind  ;  but  somewhat 
^ucicni,  we  apprehend,  in  candour  and  caution  in  hisjudg- 
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irents  on  his  fellotv  creatures,  and  not  very  eminently  dii. 
ttnguishcd  (to  use  a  term  often  very  grossly  misused)  by  i 
philosophical  mind.  To  such  nn  understanding,  subjects  if- 
tording  large  scope  for  the  investigation  of  disputed  facu 
antiquarian,  historical,  or  literary,  (and  such  are  the  inquiriei 


connected  with  the  present  journey  of  our  author,)  apiieif 
better  adapted,  than  tliose  more  conipreh»'nsive  speculations, 
as  to  the  general  character  and  future  destiny  of  nations, 
which  occupy  so  considerable  a  part  of  his  former  volume. 
All  the  subjects,  moreover,  to  the  (ducidation  of  which  hit 


labours  arc  here  directed,  possess  even  yet  a  never  failing, 
and  almost  unequalled  charm.  Notliing  can  be  indilTeretit  lo 


us,  which  throws  any  new  light  over  tire  institutions,  the 
liabits,  or  the  arts  of  that  wonderful  people,  who  inhabited 
the  celebrated  regions  which  were  once  tlic  scat  of  Grecian 
empire.  The  history  of  Greece  forms  the  most  extraordinart, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  authentic  record  iu  the  annul 
of  mankind ,  of  the  influence  of  taste,  liberty,  and  science 
upon  human  character.  The  lapse  of  eventful  intervening 
ages,  has  not  yet  m.'idc  it  possible  to  cast  even  a  passing 
glance  at  the  story  of  that  extraordinary  people,  without  asto¬ 
nishment.  The  unequalled  energy  with  which  they  encoun¬ 
tered  difticultics  apparently  insuperable — the  vast  extent  U 
their  military  resources — the  spirit  and  gaiety  of  the  national 
temper — their  undoubted  superiority  to  the  whole  liuman  race, 
H8  well  iu  the  lighter  graces  as  in  the  higher  efforts  of  genius— 
ill  a  word,  that  intellectual  superiority  to  which  they  owed 
their  unnatural  political  elevation,  not  only  secured  to  the 
monuments  of  the  empire  and  of  the  sciences  of  Greece,  the 
reverence  even  of  their  conquerors,  hut,  through  jill  succeed¬ 
ing  ages,  have  commanded  the  admiration  and  directed  the 
inquiric's  of  mankind. 

In  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  rava^ 
of  the  barbarians  had  ultimately  swept  away  all  the  Gfccim 
schools  of  rhetoric  and  science,  which  the  extinction  cv« 
of  Homan  liberty  had  not  destroyed  ;  all  that  remained  of  li¬ 
terature  and  knowledge  in  Greece,  appears  to  have  btw 
transferred  to  the  capital  of  the  Kastcrii  empire,  and  to  the 
still  flourishing  cities  of  the  lesser  Asia.  In  the  days  ot 
last  emperor,  the  city  of  Constantine,  though  often  desolittd 
by  the  ignorant  rapacity  of  her  sovereigns,  still  preserved  to* 
tire  many  of  the  most  splendid  ornaments  with  which  the 
€m?r-active  spirit  of  the  ureciau  artists,  degenerated 
they  were  from  the  taste  of  their  forefathers,  had  cmbcliid^ 
that  metropolis  of  the  East.  Of  the  ravages  of  the 
more  seems  to  have  been  said,  than  is  consistent  either 
probability  or  with  historical  tradition.  The  conquest  of  Coo- 
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umtinople  by  Maboinet  II.  was  not  tlie  result  of  the  mere 
KuHkion  of  extending  his  empiroi  or  even,  as  the  Christian 
yaoriaos  of  the  siege  would  have  us  believe,  of  a  merciless 
fftl  for  religion  of  the  Prophet.  The  inconsiderable 
tribe,  who  in  a  few  years  had  emerged  from  an  obscure  dis¬ 
trict  on  the  hanks  of  the  Oxus,  and  extended  their  empire 
from  the  Dnieper  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  were  still  in- 
iscare  in  their  conquests  from*  the  threatened  hostility  of  the 
Karopeau  states,  between  whose  (powers  an  union  for  the  sup* 
port  of  their  Christian  bretliren  in  the  East,  liad  often  been 
projected.  In  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople*  Mahomet  II» 
obttiacd  at  once  a  seat  of  empire,  and  an  efTectual  barrier 
^Qst  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe* 
Tbe  operation  of  the  same  motives  which  caused  the  capture 
d  the  city,  preserved  it,  when  acquired,  from  destructioufe 
So  congenial  to  the  common  tastes  and  character  of  man« 
kind  arc  those  luxuries^  which,  under  an  eiulless  variety  of 
{oros,  always  indicate  and  accompany  the  increase  of  wealth, 
dut,  in  tbe  few  years  which  had  elapsed  from  the  origin  of 
ibcir  power  to  the  capture  of  the  nietropolis  of  the  East^ 
the  Turks  had  wholly  lost  sight  of  the  pursuits  and  habits 
of  their  nomade  forefathers.  With  most  of  the  tastes,  and 
Dot  a  few  of  the  more  elegant  arts  of  more  opulent  and  long 
letded  communities,  they  had  become  intimately  acquainted ; 
lod,  after  die  first  violence  of  die  assault,  anxiously  exerted 
thcuihelvcs  to  preserve,  not  only  the  more  immediately  ser- 
liceabie  abodes  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Constantinople, 
but  most,  also,  of  the  more  splendid  edifices  which  it  owed 
to  the  opulence  or  ))icty  of  its  monarclis.  The  mosques  and 
iwnarets,  consecrated  to  the  worship  and  religious  services  of 
tbt  Mahomedan  faith,  were  constructed  from  the  magnificent 
^ies  which  the  former  sovereigns  of  the  Eastern  empire  had 
tiedicated  to  the  culture  of  a  purer  faith :  the  sumptuous 
whicli  the  emperors  had  accumulated,  w'ith  an  osten- 
totious  but  well  judged  liberality,  fur  the  accomuiodatiou  of 
Wr  subjects,  were  studiously  preserved  and  laboriously  em- 
b«ihihed ;  and,  the  Hippodrome,  under  its  new’  appellation 

Atyieidan^  still  continued  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
^  original  foriiAation. 

The  present  narrative  commences  with  Dr.  Clarke’s  resi¬ 
de  at  Constantinople.  In  confirmation  of  the  accounts  of 
^former  travellers,  he  states,  that  the  remains  of  many  of 
^  buildings,  and  much  of  the  costume  and  general  appear- 
of  ibe  ancient  city,  is,  still  distinctly  visible.  On  this 
>«hject,  the  following  passage  is  at  once  accurate  and  com- 
Pensive, 


*  *  ■ 
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*  After  the  imagination  has  been  dazzled  with  pompous  and  giant-* 
dcflcriptions  ot  palacci  and  batlis*  porticos  and  temples,  groves,  ciroMie^ 
and  gardens,  the  plain  matter  of  fact  may  prove,  that  in  the  obKure  lai 
dirty  lanes  of  Constantinople,  its  small  and  unglazed  sliops,  the  itvW  of 
architecture  observed  in  the  dwellings,  the  loog  covered  walks,  nowterv. 
ing^  as  bazars,  the  loose  flowing  habits  with  long  sleeves,  worn  by  the 
natives ;  even  in  the  practice  of  concealing  the  features  of  the  womn, 
and  above  all,  in  the  remarkable  ceremonies  and  observances  of  the  puhBc 
baths ;  we  behold  those  customs  and  appearances  which  characterized  de 
cities  of  the  Greeks.  5uch,  at  least  as  far  as  inanimate  objects  are  coo* 
cerned,  is  the  picture  presented  by  the  interesting  ruins  of  Heixulaoetai 
Pompiii,  and  otabix.’  p.  3* 

‘  In  the  conduct  of  a  topic  already  so  cniply  discutsedi  ai 
that  of  the  antiquities  and  otlter  memorabilia  of  this  remark¬ 
able  city,  ‘  on  which,*  says  l>r.  Clarke,  ‘  the  volumes  which 
liavc  been  written,  would  alone  he  sufficient  to  constitute  t 
library,*  oiir  author  ban,  wc  think,  intitled  liimself  to  greit 
praise,  both  for  what  lie  has  done,  and  for  what  he  has  omit¬ 
ted  to  do.  He  ha^  told  much  that  is  at  once  both  enriou# 
and  original,  and ‘has,  with  a  few  exceptions,  passed  om 
every  thing  which  former  travellers  have  communicated.  In 
excepting  from  this  general  commendation,  the  very  singulir 
account  of  Dr.  Clarke's  adventures  in  the  interior  of  the 
seraglio,  we  almost  feel  ourselves  guilty  of  some  ingratitude. 
A  man  who,  for  tlte  amusement  of  his  readers,  has  engt^ 
in  an  exploit  of  such  immittent  hazard,  as  that  of  penetraline 
into  the  C harem  of  the  Grand  Sultan,  may  perhaps  think 
himself  hardly  used,,  in  having  to  encounter  reproaches  from 
those,  for  W’hose  entertainment  he  has  risqued  his  existence. 
H’hinking,  however,  very  highly  of  the  value  of  the  lifeef 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Clarke,  and  being,  we  fear,  more  iudifferent 
titan  wc  ought  to  be,  as  to  the  accommodations  and  doiaesiic 
recreations  of  the  Sultau,  we  confess  tlic  knowledge  fiirnidted 
on  these  points,  seem  to  us  very  much  too  (kjarly  p<«t* 
citased.  Tlie  voluptuous  and  fanciful  descriptions  which 
other  writers  had  given  of  these  scenes  of  royal  repose, 
the  mysterious  secrecy  in  which  they  had  been  conccaW^ 
from  human  observation,  had  exciterl  a  kind  of  morbid  c«o* 
osity  respecting  them.  In  the  plain  and  consistent  account oi 
Dr.  Clarke,  our  readers  will  find  some  disappointment,  |>et- 
baps,  and  some  amusement,  but  nothing  very  marvellon^ 
surprising — nothing  very  incredible  or  very  enviable. 
Sultan  appears  to  live  much  as  it  might  have  been  siispw^*^ 
that  a  Sultan  would — in  great  splendour  and  great  meann^j^ 
in  ;;  crowd  of  eunuchs,  bostanghis,  and  women — among 
cions  baths,  and  still  more  (ielicious  summer-houses-^' 
rounded  with  ill-fashioned  gardens,  and  ill-imagined 
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potentates  of  Europe.  -Wc  have  not  room  to  traiis« 
cfibc,  or  even  to  |»ivc  an  intelligible  ahridgeincnt  of  the  mi- 
BBie  description  of  the  seraglio,  with  which  many  pages  of 
tfcis  volume  are  occupied.  'I'he  following  is  Dr.  ('larke.’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  chamber  of  audience,  in  which  the  Snhnii 
Mother  receives  visits  of  ceremony  from  the  Sultanas,  and 
other  (listing uished  ladies  of  the  Cliarem. 

<  It  is  such  an  apartment  as  the  best  painters  of  scenic  decoration  would 
^  selected,  to  atford  a  striking  idea  of  the  pomp,  the  reclusion,  and 
ibe  magnificence  of  the  Ottoman  Court.  The  stage  is  best  suited  for  iu 
rrpmenution,  and  therefore  the  reader  is  requested  to  have  the  stage 
is  bis  imagination  while  it  is  described,  it  was  surrounded  WMth  enor¬ 
mous  mirrors,  the  costly  donations  of  infidel  kings,  as  they  arc  styled  by 
the  present  possessors.  These  mirrors,  the  women  of  the  seraglio  some- 
MKS  break  in  their  frolics.*  At  the  upjxrr  end  of  the  throne  is  a  soit 
of  cage,  in  which  the  Sultana  sits,  surrounded  with  latticed  blinds,  for 
freo  nerc  her  person  is  held  loo  sacred  to  be  exposed  to  ih'>  common 
obmraiion  of  slaves  and  females  of  the  Charem.  A  lofty  flight  of 
broad  steps,  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  leads  to  this  cage,  as  to  a  throne. 
Immediately  in  front  of  it  are  two  burnished  chairs  of  state,  coveted 
vkh  crimson  velvet  and  gold,  one  on  each  side  the  entrance.  To  the 
dgbt  and  the  left  of  the  throne,  and  upon  a  level  with  it,  are  tlie  sleeping 
ipirtments  of  the  Sultan  Mother,  and  her  principal  females  in  waiting. 

The  external  windows  of  the  throne  are  ail  latticed  ;  on  one  side  they 
look  toward  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  into  tlic  quadrangle  of  the  Cha« 
rem,  the  chamber  itself  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  building  on 
the  tide  of  the  quadrangle  into  which  it  looks.  The  area  below  the 
htdeed  throne,  or  the  front  of  the  stage,  to  follow  the  idea  before  pro¬ 
posed,  is  set  apart  for  attendants,  for  dancers,  for  actors,  music,  refresh- 
nents,  and  whatsoever  is  brought  into  the  Charem  for  the  amusement  of 
the  court.*  pp.  22,  23. 

The  baths  of  tiic  palace  appear  to  possess  at  least  equal 
splendour. 

*  Wc  reached  at  length  (says  Dr.  Clarke)  what  might  be  termed  the 
metum  tnnetorum  of  this  Paphian  temple,— the  baths  of  the  Sulun  Mo¬ 
ther  and  ilie  four  principal  Sultanas.  They  arc  small,  but  very  elegant ; 
woitiucted  of  white  marble,  and  lighted  by  ground  glass  above.  At 
'kc  upper  end  is  a  raised  sudatory  and  bath  for  the  Sultan  Mother,  con- 
cttled  by  lattice-work  from  the  rest  of  the  apiirtment.  Fountains  play 
c«uuntly  into  the  door  of -this  bath  from  all  its  sides,  and  every  degree  ^ 
of  refined  luxury  has  been  added  to  the  work,  which  a  people  of  ail  others 


riie  Qiixcbiet'  done  in  tliii  way  by  the  Grand  Signi*>r’*  wrttnen  is  so  ftrent, 
konie  of  the  most  rosily  articles  of  furniture  ire  r<*iuov»tl,  nlicn  Ihey 
from  ihetr  trinttr  apnitinents  to  the  palace.  Amor-j  the  ruinbcr  was  the 
y**  roloureil  lustre  pvi-n  by  the  Karl  of  Eli'in,  this  wss  o<dy  susre.ided  diirm;; 

sbseuce,  and  even  turn  bv  a  common  rope.  The  otTrndinc  ladic-,  wlwa 
wttttid,  are  nhippvd  by  the  black  tuniicb!*,  about  it  is  Unir  favourite  amiis.  utual 
w  elude  and  ridirulr. 
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hc$t  versf  d  in  tVe  ceremonies  of  the  batli,  have  been  Capable  of  InTtnC,, 
or  requiring.... We  now  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  Charem 
lookt  into  the  beraj^lio  parden,  and  t*niered  a  large  apanment  called 
veil  YUrtx^^  or  as  the  Frinch  would  express  it,  Sidif  tic  Promenade,  Hnt 
the  other  ladies  of  the  Chareni  entcruiin  themselves  by  heating  and  te^ 
comedies,  farcical  representations,  dances,  and  music.  We  found  it » 
the  state  of  an  old  lumber  room,  large  dusty  j)icr  glasses,  in  heavy  gilded 
frames,  neglected  and  broken,  stood,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield*!  famil* 
picture,  leaning  against  the  wall,  the  whole  length  of  one  side  of  the 
foom.  Old  furniture,  shabby  bureaus  of  the  worst  English  work,  msdi 
of  oak,  walnut,  or  mahogany;  inlaid  broken  cabinets;  scattered  fr^ 
ments  of  chandeliers  ;  scraps  of  paper,  with  rags  and  empty  confectioovy 
boxes,  were  the  only  objects  in  this  part  of  the  palace.* 

Of  the  danger  with  which  this  inventory  of  nnal  upholt. 
tery  was  made,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  folkw. 
ing  statement.  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions,  standing  1q 
the  gardens  of  the  seraglio,  were  examitting,  through  the 
windows,  a  private  apartment  of  the  Sultan's  called  tiu;  cliaiih 
ber  of  the  garden  of  hyacinths,  *  We  had  scarce  (says  b«) 
ended  our  survey  of  this  costly  scene,  when  to  our  great  dii. 
may  a  Hostanghi  made  his  appearance  within  the  apartmeM, 
bin  fortunately  for  ns  his  head  was  turned  from  the  wiiuioii, 
and  we  immciliately  sunk  benewth  it,  creeping  upon  ott 
hands  and  knees,  until  we  got  clear  of  the  garden  «>f  hN'th 
cinths.*  p.  27.  Instant  death  would  have  been  the  nnavoid* 
able  cons<*(juencc  of  detection. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  scenes  and  employments  like  theic, 
that  Dr.  Clarke  passed  the  whole  of  his  time  in  the  Ka-ttern 
c’upital.  e  shall  brie  notice  a  few  of  the  more  remark-* 
ble  objects  which  .Mlracted  his  attention. 

During  his  residence  in  (’onsianlinople,  the  procession  of  the 
Grand  Signiov  at  the  opctiing  of  the  Bairam — the  mostspleiH 
did  pageant  exhii)ited  to  llic  inhabitants  of  that  crty*^wM 
conducted  with  its  customary  magniiicence.  One  part  of  tkit 
civil!  |>oiiip,  for  its  singularity  deserves  to  be  recorded.  A 
hirge  collecticm  of  ancient  armour,  which  Dr.  Cl«rke,  wt 
think  with  great  reason,  supposes  to  fonn  part  of  d>e  wcupoai 
and  military  engines  of  the  Greek  emperors,  was  borne  oa 
sumpter  mules  before  the  Graivd  Signior,  and 
form  no  inconsiderable  jiart  of  the  grandeur  of  the  shot. 

The  bazar,  or  market,  for  mannscri]>ts,  is  om*  of  the  wort 
remarkable  litetary  curiosities  which  the  w’orld  has  at  dm 
clay  to  exhibit  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  is  also  one  of  themotf 
neglected.  Dr.  Clarke,  upon  unquestionable  data,  calcuU^ 
that  no  less  than  i0,00()  manuseripts,  Arabic,  Pcr»ian» 
Turkish,  nre  daily  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public  streets  of 
C'onstaiuinoplc.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  lhaitbc 
whole,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  these  iuanuscri|)^t> 
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copies.  But  of  such  an  immense  collection  the  know* 
ij(^  hitherto  attained  must  of  necessity  be  most  imperfect, 
Amorc  dili^nt  scrutiny  might  discover  much  that  would 
imply  repay  the  labour  of  the  search. 

The  monstrous  suj)crstitions>  or  rather  the  incredible  buf- 
looneries,  too  miserable  to  be  dignified  with  llie  name  even  of 
superstition,  which  are  practised  as  religious  duties  by  the 
^nishes  of  Scutari,  have  been  often  amply  doscril>ed,  and  by 
Boone  \vc  think  more  fully  or  accurately  than  that  by  the  CUu 
in  Olivier, — a  lively  and  vitu{)€rative  republiain,  who,  in  the 
?eir*  ni>4 — 5,  traversed  the  greatest  part  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  published  on  his  return  a  very  copious  account  of 
bis  observations.  Tlie  narrative  of  Dr.  C.  is  given  with  his 
characteristic  clearness,  and,  though  often  told,  the  story 
deserves  to  be  once  more  repeated. 

*  Ai  we  entered  the  mosque,  wc  observed  twelve  or  fourteen  dervisbei 
nlkiag  slowly  round,  before  a  superior,  in  a  small  space,  surrounded  with 
nils,  beneath  the  dome  of  the  building.’  *  In  a  gallery  over  the  entraoctf 
vtre  stationed  two  cr  three  performers  on  the  tambourine  and  Turkish  pipes, 
Prwendy  the  dervishes,  crossing  their  arms  over  their  breasts,  and  with 
nch  of  their  hands  grasping  their  shoulders,  began  obeisance  to  the  su* 
perior,  who  stood  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  facing  the  door  of 
the  mosque.  Then  each  in  succession,  as  he  passed  the  superior, 
kwmg  finished  his  bow,  began  to  turn  round;  first  slowly,  but  after* 
virdi  with  such  velocity,  that,  his  long  jjarments  flying  out  in  the  rotatory 
notion,  the  whole  party  appeared  spinning  like  so  many  umbrellas  upon 
their  handles.  As  they  began,  their  hands  were  disengaged  from  their 
iboulders  and  raised  gradually  above  their  heads.  At  length  as  the  velo* 
city  of  tlie  whirl  increased,  they  were  all  seen  witli  their  arms  extended 
horiiootally,  and  their  eyes  closed,  turning  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
The  music,  accompanied  by  voices,  served  to  animate  them,  while  a  steady 
old  fellow,  in  a  green  pelisse,  continued  to  walk  among  tliem,  with  a  fixed 
Coucicnance,  and  expressing  as  much  care  and  watchfulness,  as  if  his  life 
•oold  expire  with  the  slightest  failure  in  the  ceremony.’  *  The  elder  of 
ibwp  dervishes  appeared  to  me  to  perform  the  task  with  so  little  labour  or 
otmion,that  although  their  bodies  were  in  violent  agitation  their  counte* 
Mocei  resembled  those  of  persons  in  an  easy  slec]).  The  young«*r  part  of 
^  dancers  moved  with  no  less  velocity  than  the  others,  but  it  seemed  in 
^  a  less  mechanical  operation.  This  extraordinary  exercise  continued 
kf  liic  space  nf  fifteen  minutes;  a  length  of  time  it  might  be  supposed 
‘ifficient  to  exhaust  life  itself  during  such  an  exertion,  and  our  eyes  began 
to  *chc  with  the  sight  of  so  many  objects  all  turning  one  way.  Suddenly, 
i  signal  given  by  the  directors  of  the  dance,  unobserved  by  the  spec* 
®ori,  the  dervishes  all  stopped  at  the  same  instant,  like  the  wheels  of  a 
and  whai  is  more  extraordinary  all  in  one  circle,  with  their  facet 
towards  the  centre,  crossing  their  arms  on  their  breasts,  and 
their  shoulders  as  before,  bowing  together  at  the  same  instant 
^  the  utmost  regularity  almost  to  the  ground.  We  regarded  them  with 
totooishmcnt,  not  one  of  them  being  in  the  slightest  degree  out  of  Orcathf 
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Kratcd,  or  haring  hit  countenance  at  all  changed.  After  thi?,  they 
to  walk  at  at  firtt,  each  follow  ing  the  other,  within  the  railing,  and  wnm, 
the  fti^>erior  as  before.  As  soon  as  their  obeisance  had  been  made,  tbci 
began  to  turn  again.  This  second  exhibition  lasted  as  long^  as  the  6n^ 
and  was  similarly  concluded.  They  then  btgan  to  turn  for  the  third  taw 
and  as  the  dance  lengthened  the  music  grew  louder  and  more  animatiBffl 
Perrpiraiion  becarr.c  e\ident  on  the  features  of  the  dervishes  —the  extended 
^rments  of  some  among  them  began  to  droop,  and  little  accidents  occorttd 
such  as  their  ttiiking  against  each  other;  they  nevertheless  perserertd* 
tniil  large  drops  ol  sweat  falling  from  their  bodies  on  the  floor,  such  i 
dt'grec  of  friction  was  thereby  produced,  that  the  noise  of  their  feet  nib'>in» 
the  floor  was  heard  by  the  spectators.  Upon  tliis  the  third  and  bit  ii#3 
was  made  for  them  to  halt,  and  ilie  dance  ended. *  pp.  38—40. 

On  the  first  of  March  Dr.  Clarke  finally  quitted  Constantino, 
pie.  We  will  not  so  abuse  the  patience  of  our  readers,  as  iooc«‘ 
cupy  any  part  uf  the  space  we  are  able  to  alloc  to  the  review  of 
the  volume  before  ns,  with  the  old  dispiue  about  llie  site  of  the 
ancient  Ilium.  We  must  for  the  present,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  with  saying,  that  to  so  nnich  of  the  erecil  of  Jacob 
Bryant  as  places  the  city  of' Priam  very  imicli  to  the  south  of 
the  strait  now  called  the  Dardanelles,  we  do  most  coiucitu* 
tiously  subscribe.  At  liie  same  time  they  wl;o  take  much 
delight  in  sneli  iiutuiiies,  will  do  well  to  consult  Dr.  CUikc’i 
book.  Aiul  if  they  should  chance  to  smile  at  the  coiifKicAce 
with  which  be  arranges,  in  their  several  stations,  the  tomb« 
of  yl'.  lie  as,  Ajax,  and  i'Esyeies,  they  will  yoi  hardly  fail  lobe 
edified  by  the  variety  of  classical  knowledge  with  which  hf 
illustrates  his  own  peculiar  llieorv,  and  the  very  neat  and 
accurate  survey  of  the  d  strict  ofTroaswliich  he  lias  produced 
in  support  of  it. 

From  the  wr.rm  springs  of  Bonarha^liy,  to  which  Dr. 
Claike  is  disposed  to  as>ign  the  honour  of  being  the 
nr^al  mentioned  II.  X.  1 4S,  our  author  proceeded  to  thcsourcft 
of  the  Mender.  ’^I'lie  cities  of  ^^ilne,  (the  Alnlx  of  Strabo)  Turk*  j 
inaiilc,  and  Heyrairitcli,  are  all,  especially  the  first,  pUcrt  1 
Temaikable  for  theii  extent,  their  beauty,  and  their  aiiiiquilic*.  | 
Beyramitel:  i.^  the  capital  of  "I'roas.  'I'he  land  surrounding  it— 
a  fertile  plaiti  embosomed  in  lofty  mounruins — is  the  property 
of  the  Pacha  of  the  DarJatiellcs,  wlmse  immense  wealth  liavw 
pursuance  of  the  erilighioneii  policy  of  the  Porte,  been  ahiiu^ 
exhausted  by  enfiUiss  exactions.  It  is  to  the  avidity  of  tbu 
Pacha,  however,  iti  the  pursuit  of  materials  for  building,  dot 
the  artists  of  this  country  arc  indebted  for  the  exiiuisiie 
Un  til  of  a  female  figure,  given  by  iiim  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  no^ 
deposited  in  the  public  libiary  ol  the  University  of  CainhridjJ®* 
Alter  a  careful  iu.>peeiion  of  the  antitpiilics  of  Beyraniiub,aw 
having,  at  the  im.uiiiLMU  peril  of  a  broken  neck,  enjojedth* 
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rioriouii  ^cenerv  visible  from  the  snminit  of  Mount  Gargarns, 
Lr  author  at  last  reached  the  sources  of  the  Mender,  or,  as  he 


iWily  writes,  the  Scamander.  With  the  natural  beauties  of 
tVi<  spot,  heightened  no  doubt  by  classical  association,  Dr. 
fbrke  appears  to  have  been  in  no  ordinary  degree  delighted. 


<  Our  .iscciit/  says  he,  ‘  as  we  drew  near  to  the  source  of  the  rirert 
yciiie  steep  and  stony.  Lofty  sumiuiu  tou'cre  I  above  us,  in  the  greatest 
tylc  of  Alpine  grandeur,  the  torrent,  in  its  rugged  bed  below,  all  the 
fbil^  foaming  upon  our  left.  Presently  wi  entered  one  of  the  sublimesi 
utsnl  arophilheutres  the  eye  ever  beheld,  and  here  the  guides  desired  uf 
ta  slight.  The  noise  of  water  silenced  every  other  sound.  These  craggy 
rocki  rose  perpendicularly  to  an  immense  height,  whose  side  and  fissiiie  ', 

10  the  very  clouds,  concealing  their  tops,  were  covered  with  pines;  grow- 
iogio  every  possible  direction,  among  a  vtiriety  of  evergreen  shrubs,  wiM 
uge,  hanjpng  ivy,  moss,  and  creeping  herbage.  Enormous  plane  trees 
their  vast  branches  above  the  torrent.  As  we  appn>ache<l  its  deep 
^pb  we  behel4  several  cascades  all  of  foam,  |>ouring  impetuously  front 
viusroi  in  the  naked  face  of  a  perpendicular  rock.  It  is  said  the  same 
Bignificent  cataract  continues  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  wholly 
snaHectexi  by  the  casualties  of  rain  or  melting  snow.  That  a  river  so 
noobled  by  ancient  liistory  should  at  the  same  time  prove  equally  eminent 
'a  circumstances  of  natural  dignity,  is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  related.  Iti 
erigin  is  not  like  the  source  of  ordinary  ‘treams,  obscure  and  uncerwin ;  of 
doubtful  locality,  and  undetermined  character  ;  ascertained  with  difficulty, 
BDoog  v.<riou8  petty  subdivisions,  in  swampy  places,  or  amidst  insignificant 
ririletf,  falling  from  ditfeient  parts  of  the  same  mountain,  and  I'quallv 
Sibtury :  it  Inirsts  at  once  from  the  dark  womb  of  its  jurent  in  aU  the 
trratncii  of  the  divine  oiigin  assigned  to  it  by  Homer.  Piie  early  Chris- 
^  who  retired  or  iled  from  the  haunts  of  society  to  the  wllderriesi  of 
Gargarus,  seem  to  have  bc'cn  i'uliy  sensible  of  tlic  effect  produced  by  grand 
9qccu,  ia  selecting,  as  the  pi  tee  uf  their  abode,  the  scenery  near  the 
lowwof  the  ScaiuaiKicr,  where  the  voice  ot  nature  speaks  in  her  inu^t 
itful  tone,  where  amidst  roaring  waters,  waving  forests,  and  broken  preci- 
pkcf,  the  mind  of  man  becomes  impressed  as  by  the  influence  of  the  present 
p.  — 4. 


From  the  Dafilanclles,  Dr.  CUrkeand  his  companions  fiii.illy 
^leil,  towards  the  conclusion  oi  tlie  month  of  Marclij  in  ^  small 
»kiff  v^hirli  was  carrying  provisi«>ns  to  the  British  army,  ihci 
cocamped  before  Alexandria.  On  such  an  expedition,  it  is  n!#t 
^  he  supposed  that  mucli  time  could  be  afforded  for  a  survey 
^  Uie  shores  and  inountilns  of  the  lovely  i.slands  Uy  which  tie. 

*  Barrels  of  Adriaiiople  tongues,  candles,  tea,  sugar, . 
ouiofis,  and  biscuit,*  appear  to  have  engrossed  the. 
attention  of  the  capuiii  of  their  vessel^  who,  itshouLi 
beheld  without  the  least  remorse  all  the  pains  he  inflicted 
^his  pisscngers,  by  passing  un visited  the  lands  where  *  Eofian 
Itt '  wt-re  strung  in  every  valley,  and  every  mountain  was 
ited  by  the  breath  of  inspiration.'  p.  182. 
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The  voyage,  liouxver,  was  happily  interrupted,  by  the  deiau 
liop  of  their  vessel  at  the  islands  of  Cos  (the  modern  Sunchio) 
and  Rhodes,  and  at  the  gulph  of  Glaucus  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
gulph  of  Glaucus,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  hay  of  Maori 
jyin^  on  the  confines  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Caria  and 
Lyna,  is  reinaikable  for  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  its  pcith 
lential  climate,  nnd  the  beautiful  remains  of  antirjuity  in  hs 
immediate  vicinity.  The  modem  town  of  Macri  is  built  on 
the  site,  and  amidst  the  ruins,  of  Tcimessus.  The  aocieit 
theatn*  was  an  enormous  pile,  erected  on  the  side  of  aloftj 
mountain  sloping  to  the  sea.  In  tlie  construction  of  the  build* 
ing,the  architect  had  laboured  to  throw  into  the  perspective  all 
the  snhiime  litndscape  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  It  will 
he  found,  indecil,  that  the  artists  of  Greece  were  geiiertll) 
c.ireful,  in  the  cotLstrnction  of  their  public  edifices,  to  make  ‘the 
heautit's  of  nature  subservient  to  those  of  art.*  Of  this,  endlc* 
examples  may  be  found  in  the  remains  of  the  numerous  ten* 
pies  and  theatre's,  commanding  the  tall  cliffs,  or  rising  in  the 
hollows  of  the  mountains,  which  spread  along  the  whole 
southern  and  western  shores  of  the  lesser  Asia.  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  'relmessns  abounds  with  Soroi,  and  other  monn. 
tuents  of  its  former  greatness,  inferior,  indeed,  to  its  theatre b 
splendour,  but  well  deserving  a  patient  and  careful  examioi- 
tion.  have  not  room  at  present,  however,  even  for  a  short 

notice  of  the  most  remarkable ; — nor  can  we  afford  space  foraoj 
fdiridgemeni  of  the  detailed  account  givcMi  by  our  author  of  iht 
early  part  of  the  camp;iign  in  Kgypt, 

After  visiting  Gypius,  Dr.  Clarke  procctxled  in  the  Uonuhii 
frigate  to  Acre.  'I'he  ship  having  been  dispatched,  from  the 
fleet  off  Abonkir,  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  bullocks  for  the  supphr 
of  the  army.  Dr.  ('larke  was  engaged  to  act  as  interpreter  ter 
his  Inond  Captain  ('ulverhouse,  who  commanded  the  vessel,  n 
negotiating  tins  important  affair  with  Djczzar  Pacha,  ^ 
tyrant  of  Acre.  Tiie  portrait  exhibited  of  this  lavsgei 
is  curious,  acenrate,  and  instructing.  Possessed  of  Herculow 
vigour  of  body,  and  a  large  shai*e  of  natural  shrewda#®* 
profoundly  ignorant  of  all  the  advantages  of  literature,  sai 
literally  despising  them,  be  gave  full  indulgence  to  tbe 
bloodthirsty  and  brutal  temper,  with  the  most  perfect  defiaoca 
and  contempt  of  all  human  and  divine  authority.  Griev^® 
it  is  to  reflect,  tliat  such  a  monster  should  have  existed  ioow 
own  days,  gratifying  without  restraint,  for  more  than  twcaif 
years,  his  stupid  and  inalevolcnt  passions,  it  is  not  aiD*^ 
coniemplate  the  picture  steadily  and  in  detail.  We  arc  ^ 
more  or  less,  tl>e  slaves  of  pomp  and  circumstance,  andit  wal 
not,  |>eihaps,  be  without  its  use,  to  study  the 
•f  iliosc  passions  iu  the  mind  of  a  paltry  Pacha  of  Acre,  wW 
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Hire  Simulated  n^orc  powerful  tjr»ants  to  desolate  tlie  world. 
Tflib  ai.‘n,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  sold  himself  to  a  merchant 
Cou2»untinople ;  and,  from  the  sUuaiiou  of  a  Mameluke^ 
^  lisen  to  ihe  high  dignity  of  Governor  of  Cairo.  At  the 
tine  to  ^hich  the  l>oolv  before  us  refers,  he  was  Pacha  of  Seide, 
i^anticnt  Sidon;  *  lord  of  Damascus  of  Bervtns  and  'Pyre; 

tl>e  exception  of  a  revolt  among  the  Druse's,  might  be 
c«f»siJereii  master  of  all  Syria.*  Thougli  nominally  siihjeot  to 
the  Porte,  he  was  in  fact  wholly  indepemlent  of  its  authority. 
Hisjippilliition  of  Djezzar  signifies  hutcliCr,  Dr.  Clarke  saw,  as 
ieiclls  us,  several  persons  standing  by  tlx;  door  of  his  apartment, 
‘wine  without  a  nose — others  without  an  arm — with  ono 
far  only,  or  one  eye.’  At  one  period  oi*  the  Pacha’s  life,  having 
ttsoii  to  suspect  the  fuielity  of  his  wives,  he  put  seven  of  them 
udeiith  with  his  own  hands.  While  the  Romulus  lay  oif  Acre 
idhturhance  had  arisen,  in  c'onseiiuence  of  some  stones  having 
inTB  thrown  into  tlie  ship’s  boat,  by  some  of  tlie  Pacha’a 
people.  Dr.  Clarke  instantly  proci'e<led  to  ilic  palace  of  the 

I  to  complain  of  this  insolence.  I'he  manner  of  liis 
ion  is  thus  related. 

thing  could  exceed  the  expression  of  fury  visible  in  Djeztar*# 
ance  at  this  intelligence.  It  might  liave  been  of  him  as  of 
ladnczzar,  tht  form  of  his  visage  was  changed.  Drawing  Ins  dagger 
toncvi  the  oHiccr,— as  Bertocino  tremblujg,  said  to  us,  now  you,  will 
fieJ,  What,  said  I,  is  he  going  to  do?  To  put  to  death  that  poor 
ided  he ;  and  scarcely  were  tlie  words  uttered,  than  I,  more  terrified 
ly  of  the  party,  cauglit  hold  of  the  Djczz.'U‘'8  arm  ;  the  midshipnua 
hij  intreatici  to  mine,  and  every  one  of  us  earnestly  supplicaiiog 
lor  the  poor  victim.  All  we  could  obtain,  was  permission  from  the 
to  haw  the  punishment  suspended,  until  Captain  Culverhouie  was 
d  ot  the  circunisrance,  who,  coming  on  shore  saved  the  man’s 
.  SbS. 

J  arc  tempted,  though  the  extract  is  long,  to  transcribe 
eamusement  of  our  readers  the  following^  curious  pussagr, 
the  accoimt  of  another  interview  between  our  author  anci 
uminary  dispenser  of  vitidictive  justice. 

ic  found  him  seated  on  a  mat,  in  a  little  chamber,  destitute  even  of 
finrit  article  of  furniture,  excepting  a  coarse  porous  earthen-ware 
.for  cooling  the  water  he  occasionally  drank.  He  was  sur.ouDded 
■•ons  maimed  and  disfigured  in  the  manner  before  described.  He 
•y  looked  up  to  notice  our  entr^ince,  but  continued  his  cntploymcnt 
•snog  upon  the  floor,  for  one  of  his  engineers,  a  plan  of  some  works 
“'ktn  constnxting.  His  form  was  athletic,  aod  his  long  white  beard 
•y  covered  his  breast ;  his  habit  was  that  of  a  common  Arab,  plain  but 
•  coosisuog  of  a  white  camblet,  over  a  cotton  cassock.  His  turbao 
wUiu.  Neither  cushion  nor  carpet  decorated  the  naked  boards 
In  bis  girdic  be  wore  a  poignard  set  with  diamonds;  but 
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this  he  npolo^i/ed  for  exhibiting,  saying  “  it  was  Iiis  badge  of  office  o 
governor  of  Acre,  and  therefore  could  not  Lc  l  iid.  aside.”  Thecoom. 
ration  began  by  a  request  from  the  Pacha,  that  English  captains,  it 
future,  entering  the  Day  rf  Acie,  would  fire  only  one  gun,  rather  n  | 
Mgnal  than  as  a  salute  ti|>on  th.eir  ai rival.  **  'I'here  can  be  no  good 
reason,”  ii»id  he  “  for  such  a  waste  of  gunpowder  in  ceaniuny 
friends.  Iksides,”  he  addeJ,  “  I  am  too  old  to  be  pleased  with 
niony ;  among  forty-three  pachas  of  thiee  tails,  now  living  in  Tuikcy,  I  j 
am  tie  smicr.  My  occupations  are  consequently  as  you  sen;  very  iofor* 
tant,’*  taking  out  a  pair  of  scissars,  and  beginning  to  cut  Hgurei  In  paper, 
which  was  his  constant  employment  when  »;t rangers  were  pri*sent;  that 
he  afterwards  stuck  upon  the  wainscot.  “  1  shall  send  each  of  yon  away,* 
»:»id  he,  ‘with  good  proof  of  old  Djezzai’s  ingenuity.  There/*  id. 
dressing  himself  to  Captain  Culvrrhruse,  and  ofl'ering  a  p.ipcr  canooi, 

*•  theie  is  a  symlx-I  of  your  profession.*'  ^Vhile  •  was  explaining » 
the  captain  the  meaning  of  this  singular  address,  he  od'ered  me  a  pjprr  < 
flower,  denoting,  a.s  he  said,  a  fhiiJ  intgr fir  station  of  Unfit  ffmi** 
As  often  as  we  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  business  of  our  visit,  k  \ 
aflecteif  to  U*  absoiU'd  in  these  trifling  conceits,  or  turned  thcconiem.] 
lion  by  allegoiicai  sayings,  to  whose  moral  we  could  find  no  poiabit  | 
clue.  His  whole  discourse  was  in  parublcF,  proverbs,  truisms,  aid 
or.en*jiI  ajHilogues.  One  of  his  tales  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  abom  t 
man  who  wished  to  enjoy  the  j>eaceful  cultivation  of  a  small  giitin, 
without  consul*  •'g  the  lord  of  the  manor,  w  henever  he  removed  i  tulip, 
alluding,  perli.ips,  to  his  situation  w'itli  reference  to  the  Grad 
Migr.ior.  'riiere  wa?  evidently  much  cunning  and  deep  policy  io  fcs 
pretended  bivollty.  Apparently  occupied  in  regulating  the  shape  of i 
watch  papir  with  his  scissors,  he  was  all  the  while  deeply  attcntiiesl 
our  word.s  .ard  i  ven  to  our  locks,  anxious  to  discover  w'hclher  there  fa ! 
any  urgency  in  the  nature  of  our  visit.”  p.  370. 

TIhk*  i^  ii.ucli  ipOrc  to  lilt!  same  purpose  in  Dr.  Clarlo 
Ixiek  ;  bill  onr  iiaJerwill  probably  lie  suiisried, 

\\  iiib*  ibe  lioimilns  was  taking  in  her  stores  at  Acff. 
otir  anlbor  |)rocee<leil,  with  a  strong  pJ't'ty  of  Kuropeii’x 
and  with  u  ''tianl  <»f  the  Diez/ai's  cavalrv,  to  Nazareth, 
uhall  entlea\otir  lo  compress  into  ilie  remaining  partofu-* 
uriieb',  inne  of  the  more  itileresling  of  ilie  many 
ri  iiiurks  Nviiieb  oeenr  iii  iliis  volume,  respecting  the  natu  # 
bisioiv  anul  amigiiiiies  of  tlu*  Holy  Land,  and  the  illusinU;>^* 
of  .seripiure  wbieb  the  activity  and  learning  of  Dr.  Ciarkcci# 
ildetl  Inm  tt>  tliscuver.  i 

'I  lie  \iliage  of  Nazareth  standing  at  the  fogl  of  lofty 
is  still  inhabiieil  by  some  of  the  wretched  subjects 
I*aciiu  of  Acre,  lo  hose  mandates  an  instant  and  J- ; 
nhtdieiice  is  exacted.  *J'he  convcrsaiion  of  the  Arabs 
fidi  t'f  conifdaint  auainsi  ilieir  governtirs.  One  of  tbm  , 
•utd  L*  gg4.is  in  England  are  happier  and  better  tbw  ^  | 
pool*  .v.  abs.”  •*  /L/zr/  bciL  r  T*  saivl  one  of  our  partyi  “  t 
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replied  the  Arab,  ‘‘in  a  good  government:  better, 
H^ause  they  will  not  endure  a  bad  one”  p.  440. 

Tbe  situation  of  the  town  is  very  distinctly  marked  in  St. 
Luke’s  Gospel.  “  bey  led  him  unto  the  brow  of  a  hill 
thereon  their  city  was  built.*’  Its  modern  appearance  ex* 
Ktlj  corresponds  to  this  description.’  This  solitary  spot,  so 
oiten  honoured  as  the  residence  of  the  redeemer  of  mankind^ 
iisunk  into  the  most  debased  state  of  political  subjection,  as 
fffllas  into  the  grossest  superstition  and  ignorance.  At  the 
loirerpart  of  the  town  there  is  a  Franciscan  convent,  where 
the  friars  shew  what  they  call  the  kitchen  and  fire  place  of  the 
firkin :  they  have  aUo  a  miraculous  self*suspended  pillar  of 
^ite. 

The  well  intentioned  zeal  of  the  Empress  Helena, 
tided  by  the  labours  of  a  whole  generation  of  opulent  and 
powerful  devotees,  has  covered  with  churches,  and  monastc* 
rief,  and  altars,  almost  every  spot  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
tradition  has  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  any  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  our  Saviour’s  life.  Helena  was  the  mother  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Constantine  the  first.  In  her  eightieth  year  slie  com- 
Dcnccd  a  pilgrimage  to'Jerusalem.  The  youthful  spirit  and 
CDterprize  of  the  undertaking  are  truly  marvellous ;  but  ac- 
tirity,  unattended  by  good  sense,  not  only  loses  all  its  value, 
but  often  becomes  positively  pernicious.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  discretion  with  which  her  improvements  were  conducted, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  structure,  to  which,  for 
many  centuries,  the  name  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been 
'll  church  by  which  this  consecrated  place  is 

I  covered,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  modern  city , 
aod  all  travellers,  and  writers  on  tbe  subject,  from  the  days 
of  Eusebius  down  to  those  of  Mors,  de  Chateaubriand,  concur 
in  bearing  testimony  to  the  identity  of  this  spot  witli  that  in 
•hich  the  body  of  the  Hcdeemer  was  deposited.  'I’be  long 
ttistence  of  this  opinion  seems,  however,  to  be  the  only  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  truth.  The  fabric  to  which  the  name  of  the 
holy  Sepulchre  is  now  given,  is  built  in  the  principal  aisle 
of  the  church  and  *  beneath  the  main  dome,’  and  resembles, 
®ys  Dr,  Clarke,  ‘  a  huge  pefipcr  box.’  The  pilgrims  by 
^bom  it  is  visited,  are  first  introduced  into  a*  kind  of  ante- 
jb^pel,  where  is  exhibited  a  block  of  while  marble  lying 
wore  the  door  of  the  interior  chamber — the  actual  tomb, 
**  Helena  supposed,  of  the  Saviour.  This  block  is  pointed 
a*  that  on  which  the  angel  sat ;  but  corresponds  ‘  neither 
ihe  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  nor  with  the  substance 
ftoin  winch  it  must  hnve  been  hewn’— the  rocks  of  Jerusalem 
insisting  all,  as  Dr.  Clarke  informs  us,  of  common  compact 
VoL.  Vlll.  4U 
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limestone.  From  the  account  given  by  the  Evangelists  of 
the  tomb  of  the  Messiah,  it  seems  unquestionable,  that  it  en 
formed  by  the  excavation  of  a  rock.  Matthew,  Luke,  tm| 
Mark,  mention  this  circumstance.  From  8t.  John's  Gospd 
it  appears  that  Uie  sepulchre  was  immediately  adjomiog 
the  place  ot  crucifixion  :  iir'y  totw,  'fravp^On, 

Ty  fiyrifAttof  Kxtv^f  b  J  hhU  itlOn.  'Exh  m  iwf  Taipaat«4 

rm  ft.  T.  X.  The  name  of  Golgotha,  signifying  **  tbt 

place  of  a  Scull,"  and  that  of  Calvary,  which  is  synonimooi 
with  it,  are  supposed  with  great  probability  to  indicate  i 
place  of  sepulture.  The  antient  Jews,  in  common  with  ill 
other  Eastern  nations,  an  ong  whom  the  burial  of  the  deid 
was  practised,  constructed  their  tombs  with  incredible .labuor. 
Of  these  sepulchres,  or  sofOt\  very  mimeroiis  examples  art 
mentioned  in  the  volume  before  us.  They  consist  of  large  ; 
excavations,  or  chambers,  formed  in  the  lateral  surface  of 
lofty  and  durable  rf>cks ;  and  of  this  kind  it  is  probable  ivii 
that  possessed  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Now  at  the  sap- 
poseii  sepulchre  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  neither  any  sont 
remaining,  nor  any  appearance  of  rocks  in  which  such  a  recep¬ 
tacle  might  have  been  funned — neither  does  it  retain  an? 
marks  ot  those  depositories  of  the  dead,  to  which  we  maj 
suppose  the  place  of  our  Lord's  burial  to  have  owed 
the  name  of  Golgotha.  Shaw  endeavours  to  explain  tbii 
difficulty  by  saying,  that  all  the  rock  was  cut  away  to 
the  level  of  the  church,. leaving  the  tomb  or  grotto  abow 
ground."  On  examining  this  remaining  ^ro//o,  however,  Dr. 
Clarke  could  find  no  traces  whatsoever  of  any  antient  tomb. 

‘  The  sides'  says  he,  ‘consist  of  that  beautiful  breccia  vil- 
garly  called  verd-antiqiie  marble,  and  over  the  entrance  tbi 
substance  is  of  the  same  nature.' 

Of  the  state  of  the  Holy  City  itself,  its  population,  man. 
ners,  and  government,  we  have  but  little  information  from 
Dr.  Clarke.  The  following  description  of  the  approach  of 
tlteir  cavalcade  is  given  with  his  usual  vivacity,  and  it  ao 
unfavourable  specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers. 

*  At  length,  after  about  two  hours  had  been  passed  in  this  state  of 
anxiety  and  suspense,  ascending  a  hill  towards  the  south — HagiofekI 
exclaimed  a  Greek  in  the  van  of  our  cavalcade,  and  instantly  throwng 
himself  from  his  horse,  was  seen  bare-headed  upon  his  knees,  fxing^ 
prospect  he  surveved.  Suddenly  the  sieht  burst  upon  us  all.  Wbl 


prospect  he  surveyed.  Suddenly  the  sight  burst  upon  us  all. 
ahall  describe  it !  the  effect  produced  was  that  of  total  silence  throt^ 
out  the  whole  company.  Many  of  the  party  by  an  immediate  iropm* 
took  off  their  hats,  as  if  entering  a  churchf  witliout  being  sensible  of  • 
doing.  The  Greeka  and  Catholics  shed  torrents  of  tears,  and  preieoilj 
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^Qolng  to  croM  themsclTct  with  unfeigned  devodont  asked  if  they 
be  permitted  to  take  off  the  covering  from  their  feety  and  proceed 
^it-^ted  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  We  had  not  been  prepared  for  the 
^fgKkur  of  the  spectacle  which  the  city  alone  exhibited.  Instead  of 
I  wretched  and  ruined  town,  by  some  described  as  the  desolated  rem* 
toi  of  Jerusalem,  we  beheld  as  it  were  a  flourishing  and  stately  metro- 
■olii;  presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  domes,  towers,  palaces, 
chvchfs,  and  monasteries ;  all  of  which,  glittering  in  the  sun’s  rays, 
with  inconceivable  splendour.  As  we  drew  near,  our  whole  atteo- 
iot  was  engrossed  by  iu  noble  and  interesting  appearance.  The  lofty 
yh  whereby  it  is  surrounded,  give  to  the  city  itself  an  appearance  of 
(ientioo  inferior  to  that  which  it  really  possesses.’  p.  525. 

At  Jerusalem  our  travellers  were  well  lodged,  and  very  hos- 
piiablv  entertained,  by  the  Franciscan  friars  of  the  convent 
of  St.’  Salvador.  These  guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
appear  to  enjoy  a  very  sufficient  proportion  of  the  luxuries 
and  Comforts  of  life.  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  company  were 
rfyaled,  in  addition  to  the  more  substantial  requisites  of  a 
eood  supper,  with  tea,  (on  which  by  the  way  he  pronounces 
I  cordial  and  well  merited  eulogy)  lemonade,  coffee,  and 
“some  hoitlt‘s  of  Noyau.”  The  last  article  appears  to  be  in 
^rcat  demand  at  Jcrnsalcm. 

The  manufactures  of  the  place,  or  at  least  such  as  Dr. 
Clarke  saw,  consisted  of  heads,  crosses,  shells,  rosaries,  &c. 
Of  their  rosaries  and  amulets,  some  were  wrought  of  the 
Hhck  fetid*  limestone  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites :  it  is  worn  in 
t*if  Kast  as  a  charm  against  the  plague.  The  streets  of  Jeru- 
>3lem  arc  narrow,  and  the  houses  lofty,  their  lower  stories 
iuving  no  windows.  The  bazars  or  shops  are  mean,  poor, 
ind  unwholesome :  the  ra])acity  of  the  Turks  had  effectually 
prevented  the  exposure  of  any  v^il liable  articles  for  sale.  The 
wy  is  inhabited  by  a  contused  tribe  of  Christians,  Jews, 
ind  Mahometans  :  and  they  are  generally  listless  and  ignorant. 
The  mosque  of  Omar,  erected  in  the  seventh  century  by  the 
fdiph  of  that  name,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
li>rins  a  most  magnificent  pile,  superior,  in  the  opinion  of 
Ilf'Chirke,  to  the  mosque  of  Saint  Sophia  in  Constantinople, 
ku  never  opened  to  the  profane  gaze  of  Christians ;  nor 
f«old  our  author  obtain  from  the  governor,  even  through 
^  interest  of  Djezzar  Pacha’s  interpreter,  permission  to 
'Wet  it  The  Greek  and  Armenian  convents  are  large  and 
’plendid.  In  the  appearance  of  the  latter  every  thing  is 


*  “  Chaux  corbonatee  fc-tide,  Hauj/,  “  Pierre  puaote,”  Lameih^  Tom 
y  58.  “  Swinestone,”  Kirwan,  “  Stiokstein/’  Brochant^  Tom  1.  p. 
“  Spathiim  friciione  foptidum,”  IFu/Ar,  Toro  1.  p.  liS.” 
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‘  The  Patriarch,’  says  Dr.  Clarke,  *  makes  l)i$  ip. 
in  a  flowing  vest  of  silk,  instead  of  a  monkish 


oriental. 

W  ^  w 

pearance  in  a  flowing  vest  of  silk,  instead  of  a  monkish  hibit, 
and  every  thing  around  him  bears  the  character  of  eastern 
inagniflccnce.  lie  receives  his  visitors  in  regal  stateliness 
sitting  amidst  clouds  of  incense,  and  regaling  them  withiQ 
the  luxuries  of  a  Persian  court.’ 

Few  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  arc  more 
remarkable,  than  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Though  spoiled  of  iti 
vegetation  at  the  period  of  the  siege,  yet  sucli  is  the  natortl 
aptitude  of  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  olive  trees,  that  there 
are  now  to  be  found  upon  it  many  of  a  very  venerable  anti- 
Guity.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount  there  is  a  grove,  still  called 
tne  Garden  of  Gethsemanc.  At  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  our  Saviour  “  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it” 
David,  flying  from  his  son  Absalom,  “  went  up  by  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went  up.”  Cold  indeed 
would  be  the  heart  of  that  man,  who  could  tread  with  indif. 
fcrencc  on  this  hallowed  soil.  Tlic  ‘‘  plains  of  Marathon  and 
the  ruins  of  Iona”  tell,  indeed,  of  glory  and  devotion,  but  they 
tell  also  of  the  extinction  of  science,  and  of  the  fall  of  em¬ 
pire.  He  who  wanders  among  the  consecrated  hills  “  which 
atand  about  Jerusalem,” — who  is  surrounded  by  those  sceno 
among  which  the  temple  of  the  Most  High  was  once  con¬ 
spicuous — where  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  denounced  ka 
dreadful  vengeance,  or  bailed  the  approach  of  the  great 
Redeemer — over  which  the  star  of  Bethlehem  arose,  while 
the  chorus  of  heaven  proclaimed  to  eartli  the  descent 
of  the  incarnate  deity,  and  from  whence  the  meek  and  holy 
Jesus  poured  forth  his  benedictions  on  the  pure  in  hevt, 
the  mourner,  and  the  persecuted,  while  thousands  re-echoed 
MeiV  blessings  on  him  who  had  healed  all  their  diseases— he, 
in  fine,  who  sees  that  holy  spot  on  w  hich  our  expiring  R^ 
deemer,  triumphing  amidst  agonies  unutterable,  exclaimed, 
it  is  flnished,” — such  a  man  will  be  wrapt  into  a  far  nobler 
company  than  that  of  the  sages  or  warriors  of  Marathon  ot 
loiia  ;  and  though  he  may  weep  over  the  events  which  b»i 
memory  will  retrace,  yet  a  joyful  hope  will  dissipate  his  icsrs, 
when  he  remembers  that  the  scenes  among  which  he  stands 
will  ere  long  witness  the  triumph  of  his  Saviour’s  kingdom- 
that  again  all  nations  will  worship  towards  Jerusalem — that  the: 
lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  that  there,  where  tbe^ 
great  sacrifice  was  completed,  shall  he  seen  the  consuroms-j 
lion  of  earth’y  happiness,  and  the  glorious  foretaste  wj 
heaven. — In  such  feelines  the  author  of  this  volume,  wc 
well  aatisfled,  has  cordially  sympathized. 
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Bethlehem  is  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  six  miles.  At 
ilijijjlacc  the  plague  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  during  Dr. 
^  residence  in  the  Holy  Land,  that,  when  he  announced 

^  ID  th^  monks  of  St.  Salvador  his  intention  of  visiting  it,  he 

^  fis  informed,  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  purpose,  he  could  not 

^  Ilf  re>adinittcd  as  a  visitor*  at  their  monastery.  Nothing  de« 

i^rreii,  however,  by  difRculties  which  would  have  alarmed 
^  a  less  adventurous  spirit,  he  tinally  quitted  the  Franciscan 
jlj  inarsto  visit  the  place  of  our  Saviour’s  nativity, 

^  The  town  lies  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  on  the  southern  side  of 
ideep  valley.  A  monastery  is  erected  over  the  cave  of  the 
iti.  ntti^ity,  whose  walls  appeared  like  those  of  a  vast  fortress. 
1^  The  fear  of  contagion,  however,  prevented  our  traveller  from 
of  exploring  this  building  ;  and  after  all  the  mummeries  which 
{*•  be  had  witnessed  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  perhaps  but  little 
gQi  rason  to  lament  his  inability  to  see  what  would  probably  have 
^  been  merely  a  repetition  of  them  in  a  still  more  tiresome 
lif.  lonu.  In  the  vi  Iley  below  the  town  is  a  well,  by  which  Dr. 

Chike’s  party  halted  for  refreshment.  Wells  in  the  Fast  are 
yn  U)ovaluai)k*  not  to  be  very  carefully  preserved.  Our  author 
n,.  wpposcs  this  in  the  valley  of  Bethlehem,  to  be  the  identical 
ich  waters  of  which  were  brought  to  David  by  three  of 

bls“  mighty  men”  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  “  The  garrison 
5ft.  of  the  Phdistines  was  then  in  Bethlehem.”— ‘‘  And  David 
lu,  longed  and  said.  Oh  !  that  one  would  give  me  to  drink  of  the 
tit  tiler  of  ihe  well  of  Bethlehem  which  is  by  the  gate.”  The 
lilf  conjecture,  we  think,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  probability.  In 
eot  coniu'ction  with  this  illustration  of  the  inspired  writings  it 
olj  may  he  well  to  mention  hero  a  similar  observation,  made  by 
in,  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  Terebinthine  vale,  which  lies  in  the  road 
oed  from  Bethlehem  to  Jaffa.  We  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

*  After  three  miles  of  as  hard  a  journey,  over  hills  and  rocks,  as 
Re*  ny  We  had  experienced,  we  entered  the  famous  Terebinthine  vale, 
id,  unowned  during  nineteen  centuries  as  the  field  of  the  victory  gained  by 
the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Jesse  over  the  uncircumcised  champion  of 
0(  the  Philistines,  who  had  “  defied  the  armies  of  the  living  God."  The 
bii  US  corum  cannot  be  more  forcibly  excited,  than  by  the  word 

d  Scripture :  “  And  Saul  and  the  men  of  Israel  were  gathered 
ids.  pitched  by  the  valley  of  Efah^  and  set  the  battle  in  array 

^  jpin't  the  Philistines.  And  the  Philistine  stood  on  a  mountain  on 

^  the  one  side,  and  Israel  stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  other  side ;  and 

W  there  was  a  valley  between  them."  Nothing  has  ever  occurred  to  alter 

^  die  appearance  of  the  country.  As  it  was  then,  so  it  is  now.  The 

’wy  b^k  whence  David  **  chose  him  five  fmooth  stones"  has  been 
^  Mticcd  by  many  a  thirsty  pilgrim  journeying  from  Jafb  to  Jerusalem ; 
dl  of  whom  must  pass  it  io  their  way."  p«  6^, 
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Dr.  Clarke’s  testimony  as  to  the  unequalled  fertility  of 
Judea  is  very  remarkable.  It  afforded,  says  he,  *  one  of 
the  roost  striking^  pictures  of  human  industry  which  it  n 
possible  to  behold.’  The  rocks  and  vnllies  were  covered 
with  vines  and  olive  trees.  From  their  bases  to  their  sum- 
mits,  the  hills  were  a  continued  garden.  Millet,  cotton 
linseed,  tobacco,  and  barley  were  seen,  among  other  standing 
crops.  *  It  is  truly  the  Kdcn  of  the  East,  rejoicing  in  the 
abundance  of  its  wealth.’  ‘  Under  a  wise  and  beneficent 
government,  the  produce  of  the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  all 
calculation.’ 

Hie  Dead  Sea  is  seen  from  the  hills  of  Bethlehem,  ap¬ 
parently  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  in  fact  at  the 
distance  of  a  wearisome  journey.  'I' he  Arabs,  by  whom  its 
shores  were  infested,  prevented  Dr.  Clarki‘’s  approach.  At 
the  spot,  from  which  he  beheld  it,  its  appearance  is  wild, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  majestic.  •  It  is  upwards  of  seventy 
miles  long,  and  nearly  nineteen  in  breadth.  Of  this  lake 
many  marvels  have  been  told.  Mons.  de  Chateaubriand,  (as  wc 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  a  former  number*)  speaks  oft  i| 
dismal  sound  proceeding  from  this  lake  of  aeath  like 
the  stifled  clamours  of  the  people  cugulphed  in  its  waters  T 
That  its  shores  produce  fruit  beautiful  to  the  sight,  but 
fontniiiing  nothing  but  ashes — that  its  waters  and  exhalations 
are  destructive  of  animal  life — that  it  bears  upon  its  surface 
even  tlie  lieaviest  metals — these,  and  numberless  stories  of 
a  like  character,  have  been  perpetually  repeated,  and,  is 
It  shotild  seem,  from  the  more  aiuhenlic  accounts  of  Maun- 
drcll  atui  Haselquist,  with  barely  any  foundation  of  truth. 
'I'he  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  specific  gravity  of  its 
waters  must,  however,  he  excepted  from  this  remark.  Maun- 
drcll,  a  very  high  authority,  asserts  that  it  l)ore  up  his  body,  || 
in  swimming,  with  uncommon  strength.  Every  author  inde^ 
by  whom  the  lake  is  mentioned  (as  is  observed  by  Dr.  Clarke) 
from  Aristotle  downwards,  concurs  in  attesting  the  reality 
of  this  fact.  _ 

Of  much  nari'ouer  dimensions,  but  in  beauty  not  inferior 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  is  the  Lake  of  Geiinesareth,  or  the  Sci 
of  Gallilcc.  On  its  banks  are  the  village  of  FlnituUM, 
and  tiie  city  or  lovMi  of  Ca(>ernauiji.  Our  travellers  enjoyed 
in  its  limpid  waves  all  the  luxury  of  the  bath,  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  which  tiiat  luxury  is  to  be  found. 

Nor  ]>erbaps  is  therit  in  the  world  any  climate  in  which  ihi» 
indulgence  is  more  necessary  or  grateful.  On  his  jour^ 
between  Cana  and  Turan,  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions 
retired  into  a  casern,  excavated  in  some  rocks  overhanging 
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road,  for  the  pur{)ose  of  repairing  a  broken  umbrella. 

It  iras  now  the  15ih  of  July.  The  mercury  in  a  gloomy 
ftccii  under  ground,  perfectly  shaded,  while  the  scale  was 
pjicrd  so  as  not  to  touch  the  rock,, remained  at  100  degrees 
^Fahrenheit.  *  As  to  making  any  observation  in  the  sun's 
nys/  says  Dr.  Clarke,  ‘  that  was  mtpossible:  not  one  of 
tl)e  party  had  courage  to  wait  with  the  thermometer  a 
iogle  minute  in  such  a  situation.'  Other  evils  not  less 
distressing  than  tiie  heat,  they  had  likewise  to  encounter. 

The  King  of  the  fleas  f  said  an  Arab  Sheik  to  Uie  discon* 
iolate  travellers,  “  holds  his  court  at  Tiberias^* 

In  subjection  nrohably  to  this  irresistible  Autocrat,  though 
iodependent  of  all  other  authority,  the  predatory  Arab  tribes 
infest  the  whole  extent  of  the  Holy  Land.  Two  days  before 
our  author's  arrival  at  Mount  Thabor,  a  P&rtv  of  the  Djezzar's 
cavalry  had  assaulted  a  nuuierous  band  oi  Arabs  who  were 
tending  their  herds,  and  Irad  put  many  of  them  to  death 
after  driving  oiT  their  cattle.  The  apology  for  this  outrage 
was,  that  the  Pacha's  tribute  could  never  be  collected,  except 
by  force.  The  first  care  of  the  Arabs,  on  these  sudden  en¬ 
counters,  is  lo  remove  to  the  mountains  the  sick,  the  aged, 
and  the  women  ;  the  great  object  of  contest  being  th^ 
attic,  which  arc  pastured  on  the  rich  plains  with  which 
tbe  country  abounds.  *  Their  usual  weapons  consist  of  a 
a  lancp,  a  poignard,  an  iron  mace,  a  battle  axe,  and  some¬ 
times  a  matchlock  gun.'  They  reside  in  tents,  and  resemble, 
in  tlieir  general  habits,  ilie  gypsy  tribes  in  this  country. 
They  are  generally  grave  and  amiublc  in  their  disposition, 
and  in  their  manners  courteous  and  digni&ed.  Their  pas- 
siouate  fondness  for  their  horses  is  well  knowm.  Dr.  Clarke 
bis  quoted  from  the  ClicvaUcr  DWrvieux's  travels  in  Pa¬ 
lestine,  published  .at  Paris,  in  the  year  1717,  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  instance  of  ihe  vvarmtli  of  ibis  feeling,  which  well, 
deserves  to  be  repeated.  An  Arab  named  Ihrabim,  having 
become  poor,  was  under  the  necessity  of  permitting  a  mer- 
ciiant  of  llama  to  become  a  partner  with  him  in  the  pos* 
^ion  of  a  favourite  mare,  lie  made  frequent  jonrnieH 
U)  see  her,  and  tlie  following  is  a  translation  of  one  of  the 
oiiiy  addresses  made  by  this  poor  Arab  lo  ids  marc  on  one 
of  tiiese  occasions. 

*  Mes  yeux,  lui  diiolt  il,  mon  5me,  mon  coeur,  (aut  il  que  je  ioit. 
malheureux  pour  t’avoir  vendue  a  laot  de  maltrei,  &  pour  ne 
tz  pu  gardcr  avee  inoi  ?  Je  tois  pauvre  ma  Gazelle  1  (antelope j  tu  le 
*(aii  bitn,  ma  roignonne.  Jc  t*ai  ^lcv6e  dans  ma  maison  tout  comme 
fillc,  je  ne  t*ai  jamais  battu^  ne  grond^e ;  jc  t'ai  caress^  tout  dc 
•on  mieux.  Dicu  te  conserve,  ma  bien  aim^c  !  Tu  es  belle,  td  es 
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doucf ,  tu  ei  aimablc !  Dicu  te  preserve  du  regard  des  envieux.’  p.  ^ 

This  is,  however,  a  favourable  sketch  of  the  tenderness  of 
heart  of  these  sons  of  the  desart,  heightened,  it  may  be,  by 
some  touches  of  French  eloquence.  Of  their  sterner  mood  our 
author  had,  in  his  own  person,  a  very  intelligible  specimen. 
His  baggage  containing,  among  other  things,  all  his  journal^ 
had  been  seized  by  some  Arabs  lying  at  the  village  of 
Hethoor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hama.  Attended  by 
an  Arab  chief  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  horsi’men,  Dr. 
Clarke  proceeded  to  the  camp  in  which  his  goods  were 
detained.  Here  a  long  and  angrv  dialogne  commenced 
bet  ween  the  sheik,  wiio  had  got  possession  of  the  plunder, 
and  the  chief  by  whom  our  traveller  !iad  been  escorted.  The 
subject  of  the  conference  was,  the  expediency  of  making 
prisoners  of  the  unfortunate  Europeans.  At  length  the  for¬ 
midable  name  of  tbe  Djezzar  Pacha  prevailed,  decided  the 
dispute  in  favour  of  our  countryman’s  liberation,  who,  but 
for  his  potent  ally  had  not  probably  survived  to  tell  the  ule 
of  his  hair  breadth  escape. 

Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions,  after  their  visit  to  the  Arabs 
at  Bfuhoor,  proceeded  through  Kama  to  the  town  of  Jaffa. 
At  JaHu  he  found  the  plague  had  preceded  him.  On  the  sands 
adjoining  ilie  town,  he  was  repeatedly  shocked  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  dead  bodies,  from  which  the  wjives  had  washed  off  the 
thin  covering  of  sand  under  whicli  they  had  been  deposited, 
'riie  British  consul  at  the  place,  informed  our  travellers,  that 
these  were  the  remains  of  persons  who  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
ravages  of  the  plague,  and  who  had  been  carried  thither  for 
interment.  The  mention  of  Jaffa  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in 
in  Dr.  Clarke’s  book  which  we  are  happy  to  mention.  He 
wholly  discredits  the  story  of  the  supposed  massacre  of 
the  sick  in  the  French  hospitals.  The  ground  of  his  disbelief, 
and,  as  we  think,  a  very  satisfactory  ground,  is  the  total  silence, 
upon  the  subject,  of  the  British  consul  and  all  the  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  place  with  whom  he  conversed.  They  were  in  the 
highest  decree  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  iheFrench,  and  lost  no 
oceasion  ot  vilifying  their  characters;  hut  though  Dr,  Clarke  was 
at  Jaffa  so  soon  after  the  supposed  hiuchery  took  place,  he 
never,  he  says,  heard  this  accusation  even  hinted  at.  The 
cause  of  humanity  could  gain  but  little,  though  it  may  low 
much,  from  the  propagation  of  unfounded  calumnies  even 
against  the  bitterest  enemy  of  human  happiness  ;  nor.  alas  !  is 
it  necessary  to  look  to  doubtful  authority,  for  proof  of  the  re¬ 
lentless  barbarity  of  the  invader  of  Spain,  and  the  spoiler  of 
Moscow, 
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On  casting  our  eye*  over  the  sketch  we  have  attempted  to 
fire  to  our  readers  of  this  valuable  work,  we  arc  deeply  sen- 
«ble  of  the  inadequacy  of  what  we  have  written  to  convey 
to  them  any  tolerable  notion  of  the  curious,  important 
indamusing  information  with  which  it  abounds.  Nor,  in  esti* 
tnating  the  ability  of  the  author,  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  all 
the  observations  on  the  manners — the  antiquities — the  sacred, 
profane,  and  natural  history  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  which  256 

rrto  pages  of  his  volume  are  filled,  were  accumulated  under 
the  disadvantages  of  a  noxious  and  burning  climate,  and 
laidst  constant  interruptions  from  the  plundering  Arab  tribes, 
in  the  short  space  of  twelve  days.  We  do  not,  however,  wish 
to  be  understood,  as  wondering  that  so  much  printing  could  be 
fot  up  in  so  short  a  time.  Sir  John  Carr,  or  M.  Kotzebue,  we 
^resay,  would  have  compiled  twice  the  quantity  in  half  theal- 
ioirance,  with  all  imaginable  ease;  and  in  reading  even  Dr. 
Clarke's  book  we  have  seldom  occasion  to  lament,  that  he  had 
not  longer  opportunity  of  observation.  With  him,  as  with  less 
eminent  men,  first  impressions,  however  vivid  and  distinct,  are 
occasionally  inaccurate  and  partial  ;  but  his  book  is,  after  all,  a 
rcry  curious  example  of  activity  of  mind,  and  enterprise  of 
spirit,  successfully  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge.  We  do  not,  we  think,  hazard  much  in  saying,  that  we 
know  of  none  of  his  cotemporaries,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Humboldt,  who  could  so  w'ell  have  accomplished  such  an 
undertaking.  And,  although  among  the  numerous  travellers 
those  names  are  still  recorded  with  respect,  in  the  tiistory  of 
English  literature,  many  (as  Bruce,  and  Captain  Cook,  and 
Pirkt)  have  done  incomparably  more  in  extending  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  remote  and  trackless  regions ;  yet  perhaps  no  man 
his  made  greater  contributions,  than  the  author  whose  works 
we  have  been  considering,  to  that  stock  of  accurate,  distinct, 
tod  minute  information,  which  forms  the  surest  basis  of  sound 
philosophy — no  one  has  surveyed  the  world  with  the  advantage 
of  more  various  learning,  or  has  communicated  to  tlie  public 
the  result  of  bis  remarks  on  mankind,  in  a  style  more  perfectly 
free  from  vulgarity,  feebleness,  or  bad  taste,  or  more  distin-' 
piishcd  for  clearness,  elegance,  and  facility. 

After  all,  however,  we  arc  not  perhaps  quite  impartial  judges 
uthis  case  ;  or,  at  least,  had  our  duty  called  on  us  to  censure 
Qstead  of  to  praise,  it  would  have  been  a  duty  which  we  fear 
•c  should  hardly  have  prevailed  on  ourselves  to  perform. 
Wtics  though  we  are,  “  we  are  not  stocks  and  stone*;" 
“k1  we  will  confess  that  our  hearts  have  warmed  toward*  this 
:  f>stingulshed  person,  ever  since  we  read  his  noble  vindication 
^tke.  best  interest*  of  his  fellow  men  in  the  meeting  of  the 
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Bible  Society  at  the  University  of  Caiitbridf^.  Though  ii\ 
from  the  presumption  of  claiming  in  any  other  respect  m 
equality  with  him,  yet  in  zeal  for  the  great  cause  among  ihe 
moat  eloquent  champions  of  which  he  is  justly  numbered,  we 
will  not  admit  even  his  superiority.  His  literary  eminence 
will  deservedly  secure  to  him  the  applauses  of  the  few,  the 
comparatively  few,  who  can  insily  appreciate  the  extent  of  hit 
learning  and  the  elegance  of  his  taste  :  but  thousands,  and  tent 
of  thousands  of  his  poor  and  ignorant  fellow  creatures  will 
have  cause  to  bless,  though  they  iimy  be  unable  to  applaud  him. 
In  the  still  and  solitary  moments  ot  life,  and  in  the  last  awfal 
scene  when  human  praise  loses  its  power  to  charm,  he  will,  we 
doubt  not,  remember  with  delight,  that  he  has  so  often  diverted 
his  mind  from  the  pursuit  of  literary  glory  to  engage  in  the  still 
nobler  effort  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind,  by  uq- 
rolling  the  leaves  of  that  volume,  which  discloses  to  the  eye 
of  faith  the  realities  and  prospects  of  eternity.** 

Art.  11.  Sylva  ;  or  a  Ditcourse  of  Forest  Treet,  and  the  propagitioo  of 
Timber  in  hU  Majesty’s  dominions  ;  as  it  was  delivered  in  the  RopI  ; 
Society,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1662,  upon  occasion  of  certain  Queries 
propounded  to  that  Illustrious  Assembly,  by  the  Hon,  the  principal  Ofi- 
cers  and  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  together  with  an  Iliitorial 
Account  of  the  Sacredness  and  Use  of  Standing  Groves.  By  John 
Evelyn,  Esq.  F.  R.S.  With  notes  by  A.  Hunter,  M.  D.  To  which 
is  added  TAe  Terra  :  a  philosophical  discourse  of  £larth.  The  fbonh 
edition.  2  vols.  4to.  pp.  930,  39l<,  and  88.  46  plates,  price  51. 5i. 
Longman.  1812. 

y^MONG  the  luminaries  which  ornament  the  literature  of 
Britain,  there  may  be  individuals  who  have  shot  tlieir 
rays  farther,  and  sparkled  with  a  brighter  splendor,  than  the 
author  of  this  trcaijse;  hut  few  have  dilfnsed  a  purer,  or  i 
giore  useful  light.  'I'he  Sylva  is  one  of  those  books  which 
fix  an  epoch  in  tlie  sciences  to  which  they  relate.  It  isneitbn 
tnrre/^  the  result  of  personal  study  and  experience,  nor  U  it 
w/'c/y  a  compilation  from  pre-existing  materials:  but  it  eibi- 
^bits  so  delightful  an  union  of  original  remark  and  extensire 
information,  that  every  part  is  brought  forward  willi  the  whoU 
weight  of  the  author's  authority,  and  the  most  ample  justice  k 
dealt  out  to  antecedent  labourers  at  the  very  time  that  their 
performances  are  rendered  supertiuous.  Nine  editions,  »ot 
called  forth  in  crowded  succession  by  temporary  interest,  bo( 
at  moderately  tlistaiii  intervals,  from  1664  to  the  present  yesr, 
alTord  suBicientproof  of  the  permanent  favour  which  this  cisi* 
sical  work  has  enjoyed.  And  lest  there  should  be  some 
ordinary  critics,  whs),  in  the  plenitude  of  their  solemnity,  sbouki 
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coBteuin  the  whole  affair  as  below  the  notice  of  gentium  and 
ittich  a  very  mean  degree  of  conseonence  to  what  they  would 
()eao(iiinate  the  natural  history  of  hoops  and  broom*sticks,  it 
my  be  prudent  to  remark,  that,  at  the  time  when  Evelyn  wrote, 
^iieiDOst  unbounded  ravages  were  committing  on  the  forests  of 
island :  that  we  have  every  reason  to  attribute  to  the  energy 
of  his  pen,  tlie  commencement  of  those  patriotic  edbrts  whicn 
been  made  to  retrieve  the  prodigality  of  past  ages :  and 
iat  it  is  an  incontestible  fact,  that  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
ftssels  of  our  present  navy,  ai-e  built  of  timber  which  was 
planted  at  his  instigation,  and  but  for  his  instigation  would  not 
tore  been  planted  at  all.  The  subject  thus  viewed  assumes  the 
dignity  of  national  importance:  nor  will  any  one  who  redects 
tiiat  Evelyn  foresaw  Uie  remote  necessities  of  his  country,  de« 
rised  and  applied  the  remedy,  and,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree, 
ejected  a  cure,  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  Idni  that  acute- 
less  of  perception,  that  fertility  of  expedients,  and  that  opera* 
nte  zeal,  which  characterise  true  greatness.  The  man  who 
knew  that  Britain,  a  century  after  his  decease,  would  want  a 
Nelson,  and  that  Nelson  want  a  vessel,  and  who,  to  meet  that 
requirement,  planted  the  elm  which  formed  her  keel,  or  reared 
from  the  acorn  the  oak  which  furnished  her  rodder,  deserves 
tbe  thanks  of  the  age  for  which  he  laboured  as  the  benefactor 
of  bis  country,  ^o  such  thanks  our  author  has  an  undoubted  ^ 
claim.  *  The  want  of  timber,’  says  he,  *  and  the  necessity  of 
being  supplied  by  foreign  countries,  if  not  prevented  by  better 
and  more  industrious  instruments,  inay  prove  in  a  short  time  a 
greater  mischief  to  the  public  than  the  late  diminution  of  the 
coin.  1  wish  I  prove  no  prophet,  whilst  1  cannot  for  my  life 
bttt  often  think  of  what  the  learntHl  Melancthon  above  an 
hundred  years  since  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  time  was  coming 
when  the  want  of  thru  things  would  be  tin*  ruin  of  Europe, 
^um,  proham  monetam^  probos  amicos ;  timber^  good  mon^^ 
friends.^  The  scarcity  of  the  second  article  has  already 
forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  most  reluctant  observer;  and 
itii  owing  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  that 
^  bret  part  of  the  propliecy  has  not  hastened  with  much  more 
^dity  towards  its  accomplishment. 

To  the  present  edition  of  the  Hylva  is  prefixed  a  short  ac* 
cotint  of  the  life  of  the  a\ithor,  enumerating  his  various  literary 
^rfbrinances,  with  the  time  of  their  appearance.  He  was 
jom  at  Wotton  in  Surn,  in  the  year  1620;  entered  at  Balirtl 
Wlege  Oxford,  in  1637  ;  and  left  Eugland,  in  1644,  to  make 
^  tour  of  Europe,  which  he  did  to  the  great  credit  of  his 
country  and  his  own  adrantage.  Some  of  the  views  which  lie 
in  Italy  were  engraved  by  Hoare,  an  eminent  artist 
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of  that  time.  At  Paris  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  British 
minister,  Sir  Richard  Browne,  and  returned  with  her  to  Eng¬ 
land  about  1651,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Sayes  Court 
near  Deptford,  in  Kent.  During  the  troubles  of  these  turbulent 
times,  he  lived  very  retired ;  and  seems  to  have  acquired  thii 
fondness  for  agricultural  and  sylvan  employments  and  pleasures, 
which  cs^er  after  became  a  distinguishing  trait  in  his  cliaracier. 
Here  he  formed  the  plan  for  a  species  of  philosophic  seclusion 
from  the  world,  an  outline  of  which  is  preserved  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Boyle,  dated  3d  Sept.  1659. 

*  I  propose  the  purchasing  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  land,  in  some 
healthy  place,  not  above  twenty- five  miles  from  London  ;  of  which  a  good 
part  should  be  tall  wood,  and  the  rest  upland  pastures,  or  downs  sweetlj 
irrigated.  If  there  were  not  already  a  house,  which  might  be  conterted, 
&c.  we  would  erect,  upon  the  most  convenient  site  of  tliis,  near  the  wood, 
our  building,  viz  one  handsome  pavilion,  conuining  a  refectory,  libnry, 
withdrawing  room,  and  a  closet;  this  the  first  story.... In  the  second 
should  be  a  fair  lodging  chamber,  a  pallet  room,  a  gallery,  and  a  closet ;  dl 
which  should  be  well  and  very  nobly  furnished,  for  any  worthy  penoa 
that  might  desire  to  stay  any  time,  and  for  the  reputation  of  the  college....  i 
Opppsite  to  the  house,  towards  the  wood,  should  be  erected  a  pretty  I 
chapel  ;  and  at  equal  distances,  even  within  the  flanking  walls  of  the  ^ 
square,  six  apartments  or  cells  for  the  members  of  the  society,  and  not  ^ 
contiguous  to  the  pavillion ;  each  whereof  should  contain  a  small  bed* 
chaml^r,  an  outward  room,  a  closet,  and  a  private  garden,  somewhat  titer 
the  manner  of  the  Carthusians.  There  should  likewise  be  an  elaboratory, 
with  a  repository  for  rarities  and  things  of  nature  :  an  aviary,  dovehouie, 
physic  garden,  kitchen  garden,  and  a  plantation  of  orchard  fruit,  &c. 
all  uniform  buildings,  but  of  single  stories,  or  a  little  elevated.  At  a 
convenient  disunce  towards  the  olitory  garden,  should  be  a  stable  for  two 
or  three  horses,  and  a  lodging  for  a  servant  or  two.  Lastly,  a  gardes 
house,  and  conservatory  for  tender  plants....There  shall  be  maintaioed  it 
the  public  ch  irge,  only  a  chaplain  well  qualified ;  an  ancient  wonuo  to 
dress  the  meat,  &c.  a  man  to  buy  provisions,  and  a  boy  to  assist  him,  and 
serve  within.. ..OauFRS  ; — At  six  in  summer,  prayers  in  the  chapel.  To 
study  till  half  an  hour  after  eleven.  Dinner  in  the  refecto^  till  ooe. 
Retire  till  four.  Then  call  to  conversation  (if  the  weather  invite)  abroad, 
else  in  the  refeciory.  This  never  omitted,  but  in  case  of  sicknen.  | 
players  at  seven.  To  bed  at  nine.  In  the  winter  the  same  with  some 
ab'ienuDUfor  hours,  because  the  nights  are  tedious,  and  the  cvrijingi* 
coiiVeisaiion  more  agreeable.  This  in  the  refectory.  All  play  interdicted, 
sant  bowls,  chess,  5cc.  Every  one  to  cultivate  his  own  garden  Weekly 
fast.  Cummumon  once  every  fortnight,  or  month  at  least. ...Every  Thurs* 
d«iy  shall  be  a  music*  meeting  at  conversation  hour8....There  shall  be  t 
decent  habit  and  uniform  used  in  the  college.  One  month  in  the  year  o*y 
br  spent  in  London,  or  any  of  the  universities,  or  in  a  perambulation  for 
the  public  benefit,  with  w^at  other  orders  shall  be  thought  cOflTCnicBl.*  — 
Buy lc*s  Works,  Tol.  II.’  pp.  15—17# 
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Beside*  amusing  himself  with  these  reveries,  he  employed 
bh  leisure  in  producing  several  tracts — of  which  the  following 
Iff  euumeralcd  :  ••  Liberty  and  Servitude,  from  the  French 
A  Character  of  England  The  State  of  France  **  An 
fsM\  on  the  first  book  of  Lucretius  interpreted,  and  made  into 
Knglish  verse “  The  French  Gardener;"  and  “  The  golden 
book  of  St.  Chrysostom,  concerning  the  Education  of  Chil¬ 
dren."  Of  these  several  have  gone  through  more  than  one 
edition. 

With  the  return  of  brighter  prospects  for  the  royalists,  he 
‘quitted  philosophy  for  politics and  produced  his  **  Apology 
for  the  royal  party,"  and  “  The  late  nows,  or  Message  from 
Brussels,  unmasked."  The  king,  upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  was  not  unmindful  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  services ;  and,  on 
the  appearance  of  a  rupture  with  Scotland,  appointed  him  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  sick  and  wounded.  His  taste  for  study, 
however,  continued  without  diminution.  When  the  Royal 
Society  was  established  in  1662,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
fellows,  and  of  the  council ;  and  in  the  same  year  produced  his 
valuable  treatise  entitled  “  Sculptura,"  in  which  the  method  of 
engraving  in  mezzotinto,  invented  by  Prince  Rupert,  was  first 
made  public. 

It  was  *  to  convince  the  world,  that  philosophy  was  not 
barely  an  amusement,  fit  only  to  employ  the  time  of  melan¬ 
choly  and  speculative  people,  but  an  high  and  useful  science, 
worthy  the  attention  of  nieii  of  the  greatest  parts,  and  capable 
of  contributing  in  a  supreme  degree  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,*  that  .\lr.  Kvelyn  published,  in  1664,  his  “  Syi.va,"  after 
it  had  been  read  with  deserved  approbation  before  the  Royal 
Society,  Not  long  after,  his  “  Parallel  of  the  antient  Archi¬ 
tecture  with  the  modern,"  and  his  “  Kalendariiim  Hortense," 
app(;ared,  both  which  have  been  several  times  rc-published. 
And  about  the  same  time,  ‘  the  university  of  Oxford  received  a 
noble  and  lasting  testimony  of  Mr.  Evelyn’s  gratitude  for  the 
place  of  his  education  ;  for  it  was  he  who  prevailed  with  Lord 
Henry  Howard  to  bestow  the  Arundelian  marbles,  then  remain¬ 
ing  ill  the  garden  of  Arundel-House  in  London,  on  that  univer- 
*iiy.'  The  university,  in  return,  honoured  him  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  I  aws,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  which  he  made  to  the 
place  in  1669.  When  ttie  Board  of  Trade  was  established 
by  Charles  II.,  Mr.  Evelyn  was  created  a  member;  and,  while 
in  (Ins  sitmaion,  compiled  his  Navigation  and  Commerce," 
ill  ir75  lead  his  “Terra,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Elarth," 
^  fore  the  society.  In  the  tame  year  he  was  appointed  by 
11.,  in  couj unction  witii  Lord  Tiviot,  and  Colonel 


Philips,  *  one  of  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  o( 
lord  privy-seal,  in  the  absence  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clareodoo 
Ix)rd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  which  place  he  held  for  a  fev 
months,  when  the  king  was  pleased  to  make  Henry  Baroa 
Arundel,  of  Wardour,  lord  privy-^'cal.  He  wrote  nothing 
during  this  reign.’  (pp.  22,  23.)  After  the  revolution,  he  w«i 
made  treasurer  of  Greenwich  hospital,  and  in  1697  published 
**  Numisiuata,  a  discourse  of  medals,”  a  work  still  held  in  high 
estimation,  though  unfortunately  confined  in  its  plan  to  thoit 
reliques  of  art  which  are  generally  known  by  that  appellation, 
to  the  exclusion  of  coins  in  general.  On  the  27th  of  Februiry 
1706,  Mr.  Evelyn  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  at  the  good  old 
age  of  eighty-six.  He  liad  expressed  a  wish,  in  his  Sylva,  th« 
he  might  be  interred  in  his  garden,  '  not  at  all,’  says  he,  *ont 
of  singularity ,  or  for  want  of  a  dormitory  (of  which  there  isaa 
ample  one  annexed  to  the  parish  church)  but  for  other  reason^ 
not  here  necessary  to  trouble  the  reader  with,  what  1  have  said 
ill  general  being  sutlicieiu  :  however  let  them  order  it  as  tbe^ 
thiiik  fit,  so  it  he  not  in  the  church  or  chanceli*  It  appears  that 
Ids  executors  did  not  think  proper  to  accede  altogctlier  to  thii 
wish,  as  we  are  informed  that 

*  He  was  interred  at  Wotton,  under  a  tomb  of  about  three  feet  high  of 
freestone,  shaped  like  a  coffin,  with  an  inscription  upon  the  marble  with 
which  it  is  covered,  expressing,  according  to  his  own  intention,  tbit, 
“  Living  in  an  ago  of  extraordinary  events  and  revolutions,  he  bad 
learned  from  thence  this  truth,  which  he  desired  might  be  thus  commaoi* 
cated  to  posterity:  that  all  is  vanity  which  is  not  howkst, aso 

THAT  THbKK  IS  NO  SOLID  WISDOM  BUT  IN  R  t  AL  PIETY.”  By  Iw 

excellent  wife,  who  survived  him  about  three  years,  be  had  five  sons  and 
three  daughters... Of  the  former  all  died  young,  except  Mr.  John  Evelyn 
the  author  of  many  traoslations  botli  in  prose  and  verse,  and  of  sow 
original  compositions  in  Dryden’s  Miscellanies.  He  was  father  of  Sir 
John  Evelyn,  created  a  baronet  July  30,  1713,  and  great  grandfather  tf 
Sir  Frederick  Evelyn.*  pp,  21— 2f). 

During  oiirnuthor’n  life  he  superintended,  and  progressively 
improved,  four  editions  of  his  SyK'a,  in  1664,  1669,  |679, 
1705k  The  fourth  was  indeed  published  before  his  death,  hui 
is  extremely  faulty  ;  and  that  of  1729,  according  to  Dr.  Hon- 
tor’s  accoiiiirf  is  one  of  the  niort  incorrect  hooks  in  the  F.nglidi 
language.  I’he  public  is  therefore  much  indebted  to  the  B®*1 
and  industry  of  Dr.  A.  Hunter,  who  rescued  this  valuable  sfcA 
from  barbarism,  and  edited  a  correct  impression,  enriched  with 
numerous  valuable  remarks  and  additions,  in  i776.  Thf 
very  naturi)  of  Mr.  Evelyn’s  work  was  such  ,  as  to  require  wc- 
cesAAve  alterations  and  ainenduieuN,  unless  the  author  bt<l 
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^  gifted  with  prophetic  sagacity.  And  altbongh  Dr.  Hunter 
Imdone  much,yetso  many  improvements  in  planting  and  prun« 
ini;  forest  trees,  and  such  numerous  discoveries  in  the  physiokw 
•Tof  vegetables,  have  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years^ 
ht  we  are  sorry  still  to  observe  so  many  passages  in  the  notes 
iccordant  rather  with  the  state  of  science  in  1770  than  in  1802. 
We  defer  our  remarks  on  Dr.  Hunter’s  additions,  however, 
til)  we  have  given  our  readers  such  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
^vinal  work,  as  our  limits  will  permit. 

r  The  preface  *  to  the  reader’  contains  an  ingenious  eulogium 
oQthe  art  of  planting  ;  in  which  the  author  exhibits  a  very 
iilensive  acquaintance  both  with  the  classics  who  have  touched 
ijion  the  subject,  and  with  more  modern  'writers  who  have 
nadc  it  their  theme ;  and  discovers  very  considerable  inge- 
luify  in  applying  the  arguments  which  he  derives  from  tliem. 
Among  these,  there  is  one,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
co«bIe  in  a  panegyrist,  but  will  hardly  be  .admitted  as  an 
improvement  in  hiblic.al  exegesis.  ‘  It  is  remarkable,’  our 
iQlhor  observes,  ‘  that  after  all  tliat  wise  Solomon  had  said, 

“  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,”  among  so  many 
particulars  he  reckons  up,  he  should  be  altogether  silent  and 
tty  nothing  concerning  husbandry;  ns  douUlesSf  comxaeringh 
ihf  most  useful,  innocent,  and  laudable  employment  of  onr 
life.’  He  then  proceeds  to  a  defence  of  the  lahonrs  of  the 
Royal  Society  ;  an  institution  which  was  highly  obnoxious  to 
the  pedantry  which  pervaded  the  philosophy  of  the  lime.  We 
will  not  venture  to  assert  that  this  learned  liody  altogether  de¬ 
wed  the  high  character  which  Mr.  Kvelyn  gives  it;  but  that 
character  is  so  cxcejlent  a  ilescription  of  what  it  ought  to  be, 
ind  what  its  founders  intended  it  to  he,  tliat  we  can  not  refrain 
from  selecting  some  of  th  •  most  striking  passages. 

*  TTiose  who  perfectly  comprehend  the  scope  and  end  of  that  noble  i®- 
aitiition,  which  is  to  improve  natural  knowledge,  and  enlarge  the  empire 
operative  philosophy,  not  by  an  abolition  of  the  old,  but  by  the  real 
of  the  experimental,  collecting,  examining,  and  improving  their 
mattered  phenomena,  with  a  view  to  establish  even  the  received  methods 
isd  principles  of  the  schools,  aa  far  as  were  consistent  with  truth  and  matter 
•f  het,  thought  it  long  enough  that  the  world  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
I'm  national  and  formal  way  of  delivering  divers  systems  and  bodies  of 
phiosophy,  falsely  so  called,  beyond  which  there  was  no  more  country  to 
^^cr ;  which  being  brought  to  the  test  and  trial,  vapours  all  away  in 
^  snd  empty  sound. 

'  This  structure  then  being  thus  ruirmus  and  craggy,  it  is  obvious  what 
^  were  to  doi  even  the  same  which  skilful  architects  do  every  day  bnforw 
hy  pulling  down  the  decayed  and  sinking  wail  to  erect  a  better  and 
^  sttbstimial  io  its  place . .  A  long  time  it  was  they  had  been 
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•urreying  the  decays  of  what  was  now  ready  to  drop  to  pieces,  Whu. 
ever  shew  the  outside  made,  with  a  noise  of  elements  and  (qualities,  occsk 
and  evident,  abhorrence  of  vacuum,  sympathies,  antipatniei,  substaotai 
forms,  and  prime  matter  courting  form ;  Ptolemean  hypothesis,  raagiiierisl 
definitions,  peremptory  maxims,  speculative  and  positive  doctrines,  and  aiti. 
sonant  phrases,  with  a  thousand  other  precarious  and  unintelligible  notiooi 
(^all  which  they  have  been  turning  over,  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  thiir 
sincere  and  useful  among  this  pedantic  rubbish,  but  in  vain],  here 
nothing  material,  nothing  of  moment,  mathematical  or  mechanical,  which 
had  not  been  miserably  sophisticated,  on  which  to  lay  the  stress :  nothiogii 
a  manner  whereby  any  farther  progress  could  be  made,  for  the  raising  isd 
ennobling  the  dignity  of  mankind  in  the  sublimest  operations  of  the  ratiocai 
faculty,  by  clearing  the  hypotheses,  repugnant  as  they  hitherto  seemed  to  be, 
to  the  principles  of  real  knowledge  and  experience.  Now  ....  they  hare 
themselves  submitted  to  those  mean  employments  of  digging  in  the 
aoarry  :  yea  even  of  making  brick  where  there  was  no  straw  but  whsi 
they  gleaned,  and  lay  dispersed  up  and  down,  nor  did  they  think  their  psot 
yet  ill  bestowed,  if,  through  the  assiduous  labour  and  a  train  of  conti¬ 
nual  experiments,  they  might  at  last  furnish,  and  leave  solid  and  in¬ 
corrupt  materials  to  a  succeeding  and  more  grateful  age,  for  the 
building  up  a  body  of  real  and  substantial  philosophy,  which  thodd 
never  succumb  to  time,  but  witli  the  ruins  of  nature  and  the  world 
itself.  By  emancipating  and  freeing  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of 
opinion,  delusory  and  fallacious  shews,  they  receive  nothing  upoi 
trust,  but  bring  all  things  to  the  Lydian  touch ;  make  them  paw  the 
fire,  the  anvil,  and  the  file,  till  they  come  forth  perfectly  repurged  and  of 
conslsicncc.  They  are  not  hasty  in  pronouncing  from  a  single,  or  is* 
competent  number  of  experiments,  the  extatic  and  offer  hecatonbi; 

but  after  the  most  diligent  scrutiny,  and  by  degrees,  and  wary  induaiooi 
honestly  and  faithfully  made,  record  the  truth  and  event  of  trials,  and  tras^ 
mil  them  to  posterity.  They  resort  not  immediately  to  general  propoii* 
lions  upon  every  specious  appearanct,  but  stay  for  light  and  infonnaoos 
from  paiticulars,  and  make  report  Je  facto^  and  as  sense  informs  tbem. 
They  reject  no  sect  of  philosophers,  no  mechanic  helps,  except  oo 
persons  of  men  ;  but  cheerfully  embracing  ally  cull  out  of  all,  and  alooe 
retain  what  abides  the  test.*  pp.  39-  ■  41. 

In  the  Introduction  which  follows,  our  author  urges  the  irj* 

Cortance  of  his  treatise,  from  the  want  of  timber  which  already 
egan  to  be  felt:  defines  his  subject,  dividing  it  into  two  clasies, 
one  comprehending  such  trees  as  affect  a  dry  soil,  the  otlw 
such  as  thrive  best  in  moisture :  touches  upon  the  subject  ofih® 


equivocal  production  of  plants,  which  has  had  its  advocates evw 
in  later  times,  though  tvelyn  refuses  to  give  it  his  assent 
lastly,  briefly  discusses  the  question,  whether  it  he  more 
vantageous  to  raise  fruits  by  planting,  or  trom  seed,  wine 
he  decides  generally,  in  favour  of  the  latter  metliotl.  .  ^ 

The  first  hook  opens  with  some  notices  on  soils,  the  choice  oi 


•eeds,  the  influence  of  air  and  water  on  the  growth  ot  trees, 
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jomeniles  for  raising  and  transplanting  them.  The  remaining 
90  chapters  are  occupied  with  the  description  of  different  spe¬ 
cies,  their  modes  of  eukure,  their  uses,  duration,  and,  in  short, 

I  brief  abstract  of  all  that  had  come  to  the  author’s  knowledge 
respecting  them.  This  subject  is  continued  in  the  six  first 
chapters  of  the  second  book.  In  these  natural  histories,  Evelyn 
displays  an  union  of  extensive  learning,  and  acute  observation, 
which  is  seldom  found  in  so  high  a  degree  in  the  same  per¬ 
son  ;  and  a  fertility  of  invention  which  enables  him,  in  spite  of 
the  apparent  sameness  of  the  subjects,  to  give  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  variety  to  his  disquisitions.  He  every  where  seems  desi¬ 
rous  to  make  the  communication  of  his  knowledge  as  sincere 
t  source  of  pleasure  to  his  readers,  as  the  acquisition  of  it  had 
been  to  himself  ;  and  appears  much  more  solicitous  that  they 
should  be  instructed,  than  that  he  should  shine  out  as  their  in¬ 
structor.  The  modesty,  indeed,  with  which  he  e^ poses  the 
mors  of  the  antient  natural  historians,  (though  he  contesses  that 
he  ‘must  deplore  the  time  which  is,  for  the  most  part  so  mi- 
lerably  lost  in  pursuit  of  their  speculations,  where  they  treat 
upon  this  subject,* **)  and  the  candour  with  which  he  l)rings  for- 
tird  their  observations,  when  in  any  <legree  informing  or  use¬ 
ful,  are  indicative  of  a  quality  of  heart  which  authors  ot  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  too  seldom  think  proper  or  prudent  to  disclose,  content 
to  relinquish  the  praise  of  honesty,  so  that  they  can  but  secure 
reputation  for  tbeir  performances.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  Evelyn’s  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
frequently  leads  him  into  mistakes,  and  that  he  is  often  to  be 
found  retaining  an  erroneous  statement,  sanctioned  l)y  high 
ioibority,  rather  than  express  a  doubt  where  be  was  unable  to 
fonfirm  it  by  adetpiate  evidence  from  observations  of  hisov/n. 

As  it  would  be  impossible,  in  any  ordinate  compass,  to  ex¬ 
emplify  the  preceding  remarks,  we  shall  merely  venture  on 
''Of  short  (quotation,  neither  the  most  able,  indeed,  nor  the  most 
loiercsiing  in  the  series,  but  we  hope  sufficiently  amusing  to 
«cuse  our  choice. 

*  Though  birch  be  of  all  other  the  worst  of  timber,  yet  it  has  its  various 
^  at  for  die  husbandman’s  ox-yokes  ;  also  for  hoops,  small  screws,  pan- 
^  hrooms,  wands,  bavin  bands,  and  withs  for  faggots ;  it  claims  a 
•oory  for  arrows,  bolts,  shafts,  our  old  English  artillery  ;  also  for 
^■bes,  bowls,  ladles,  and  other  domestic  utensils  in  the  good  old  days  of 

(■•'c  simplicity,  yet  of  better  and  truer  hospitality.  With  this  tree 
•betof  they  have  a  blacker  kind,  the  North  Americans  make  canoes, 
buckets,  kettles,  dishes,  (which  they  sew  and  join  very  curiously 

**th  thread  made  of  cedar  roots)  and  divers  odier  domestical  utensils,  as 
^“beti,  bags,  &c. ;  and  of  a  certain  fungous  excrescence  from  the  bole, 
Voi.  VIM.  ^X 
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after  being  boiled,  beaten,  and  dried  in  an  oven,  they  make  exceUeit  I 
tpunck  or  touchwood,  and  ba)Ig  to  play  withal  :  it  is  astringcDt,  1 
being  reduced  to  powder,  is  an  infallible  remedy  in  the  haemorrhoklei. 
They  make  also  not  only  this  small  ware,  but  even  small  craft,  pinnacet,  of 
birch:  ribbing  thim  with  white  cedar,  and  covering  them  with  large  flika 
of  birch  bark,  they  sew  them  with  thread  of  spruce  roots,  and  pitch  thea,  5 
as  it  seems  we  did  even  herein  Britain,  as  well  as  the  Veneti,  making  uie  of  j 
the  willow.  It  also  makes  good  fuel.  In  many  of  the  mosses  in  theWnt  i 
Riding  of  Yoikshire,  are  often  dug  up  birch  trees  that  bum  and  flame  Kb  | 
fir  and  candlewood  ;  and  1  think  Pliny  says,  the  Gauls  extracted  a  tort  of 
bitumen  out  of  birch.  Great  and  small  coal  are  made  by  charring  of  this 
wood,  as  of  the  tops  and  loppings,  Mr.  Howard's  new  tan.  The 
inner  white  cuticle,  and  silken  bark,  i* which  strips  0^  of  itself 
yearly,)  was  anciently  used  for  writing  tables,  before  the  invention  of  piper; 
there  is  a  birch  tree  in  Canada,  whose  bark  will  serve  to  write  on,  and  mij  j 
be  made  into  books,  and  of  the  twigs  very  pretty  baskets.  With  the  ouu 
ward  thicker  and  coarser  part  of  the  common  birch,  are  divers  houses  b 
Russia,  Poland,  and  those  poor  northern  tracts,  covered,  instead  of  ilite 
and  tile  ;  nay,  one  w'ho  has  lately  published  an  account  of  Sweden,  U}i, 
that  the  ptH)r  people  grind  the  very  bark  of  birch  trees  to  mingle  with  iKeir  | 
bread-corn.  It  is  aflirmed  by  Qirdan,  that  some  biich  roots  are  so  very 
extravagantly  veined,  as  to  represent  the  shapes  and  images  of  beasts,  birdi,  ! 
trees,  and  many  other  pretty  resemblances.  Lastly,  of  the  whitest  part  of 
the  old  wood,  found  commonly  in  dealing  birches,  is  made  the  ground  of 
our  effeminate  faiined  gallants'  sweet  powder  ;  and  of  the  quite  coniuQed 
and  rotten,  (such  as  we  find  reduced  to  a  kind  of  reddish  earth  in  super* 
annuated  hollow  trees)  is  got  the  best  mould  for  the  raising  of  divers  sud* 
lin^  of  the  rarest  plants  and  flowers ;  to  say  nothing  here  of  the  nlagiJl^  j 
ii.il  fasces,  for  which,  anciently,  the  cudgels  were  used  by  the  Licior,  ai  | 


now  the  gentler  rods  by  our  tyrannical  pedagogues,  for  lighter  faults.*  pp  I 


lie  trees  on  which  our  author  has  principally  bestowed  hb  | 
attention,  are  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  hcech,  the  horn  beam,  the  j 
ash,  tlie  chesnut  and  horse  chesniit,  the  walnut,  the  service,  the  \  . 

wiLl  h’ack  cheriy,  the  maple,  the  sycamore,  the  lime,  the  | 
poplar  and  aspen,  the  tpiick  beam  or  mountain  ash,  the  3 
hasel,  tlie  birch,  the  alder,  the  willow,  the  yew,  holly,  cornel,  j 
and  box,  the  various  pines,  fir,  and  larch,  the  cedar,  juniper  and  \  ® 
cypress,  the  mulberry,  the  plantanus,  the  lotus,  and  acacia,  the  \ 
cork  tree  and  ilex,  the  arbutus,  cherry,  laurel  and  bay,  die  | 
hawthorn,  .Tiul  the  broom.  Shorter  descriptions  are  given  of  j  . 
less  remarkable  or  Uss  known  trees  and  shrubs  ;  the  wholcsf-  |  ^ 
fording  a  curious  and  interesting  picture  of  the  components  of  ; 
the  lor/’sts  and  plantations  of  this  country  a  century  and  absif  | 
ago.  \\  heihcr  they  have  been  in^proved  in  intrinsic  value »  ] 
much  as  in  variety,  by  the  introduction  of  the  numerous  Acnert*  ’  F 
can  trees,  wliich  have  been  recently  cultivatsid,  will  be  best  (k*  ^ 

ciJcU  by  a  future  geiicratiou*  I 
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The  seventh  chapter  of  the  second  book  treats  of  the  *  infir- 
Biities’of  trees,  which  are  attributed,  amonor  others,  to  the  fol- 
lowins:  causes — weeds,  a  too  profuse  ])rodnction  of  suckers, 
tffn,  too  inurli  wer,  constriction  of  the  bark,  worms,  external 
injuries,  moss,  ivy,  vermin,  frost  and  tempests.  Some  of  these, 
it  will  be  observed,  are  as  delightful  to  the  artist  as 
iftev  arr  odious  to  tlie  planter.  The  influence  of  the  two*  last 
imiovances  was  felt  in  an  extraordinary  manner  shortly  before 
onr  author’s  decease  ;  and  we  fiiul,  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
in  account  of  the  damages  occasioned  to  our  forests  by  the 
itormof  1703,  memorable  for  the  destruction  of  the  Eddystonc 
bfrht  house  and  its  hnilder.  It  appears  to  have  increased,  gra¬ 
dually,  from  the  middle  of  November,  until  the  morning  of  the 
rth,  when  it  reached  its  height.  In  the  forest  of  Dean,  3000 
oaks  were  blown  down  ;  in  the  New  Forest,  4000  ;  in  Kent 
!50,000  prostrate  trees  werc^  counted,  but  the  number  over¬ 
thrown  must  have  been  much  greater.  Evelyn  had  the  afflic¬ 
tion  to  see  above  2000  destroyed  on  his  own  estates,  ‘  and  this,* 
he  adds,  ‘  almost  within  sight  of  my  dwelling,  (now  no  longer 
Woiton  or  Woodtown),  snflicient  to  mortify  and  change  my 
too  great  aflectioii  and  application  to  this  work,  which  as  I 
contentedly  submit  to,  1  thank  God  for  what  are  yet  left 
itanding — nepotihus  uvihratn* 

The  third  book  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  of  which  the 
first  and  second  bear  the  respective  titles — *  of  Coppices’  and 
‘of Pruning.’  The  latter  concludes  with  recommending  the 
bending  of  young  trees,  in  order  to  ensure  knee  limber  for 
»bip  budders  and  wheelwrights,  a  practice  not  unknown  in 
the  days  of  Virgil,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  suitable  poles 
ploughs.  The  next  chapter  on  ‘  the  age,  stature,  and 
Wiing  of  timber,’  is  am})ly  stored  with  very  amusing  informa¬ 
tion,  collected  from  all  quarters,  and  of  every  degree  of  au¬ 
thenticity  and  credibility, — from  the  correct  measurements  of  the 
CoHthorpe  oak,  the  giant  of  liritisii  forests,  to  Surius’s  account 
of  the  stump  of  the  cursed  fig  tree  near  Jerusalem,  above  IfOO 
Tears  old,  and  of  a  Persian  Cyprus  ten  centuries  older.  One  of 
the  most  retiiat  kabic  instances  of  liie  extraordinary  size  whicli 
otksmay  attain  to,  before  they  decay,  was  afforded  in  thedimeu- 
tionsof  the  mast,  and  some  of  the  beams  of  the  Royal  Sovereign. 
T^hc  main  mast  according  to  Evelyn  was  *  a  hundred  feel  long 
one,  and  bare  thirty-five  inches  diameter ;  yet  was  this 
1  exceeded  in  proportion  and  use,  by  that  oak  which  afforded  those 
prodigious  beams  that  lie  atinvart  her.’  The  diameter  of  the 
j  Iwertreo,  which  yielded  four  beams,  each  forty-four  feet  long, 
j  pxfour  feet  nine  inches.  It  grew  near  Fnimlingham  in  Suf- 
\  klk.  The  bulkiest  trees,  observed  by  our  author,  in  this 
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country,  appear  to  be,  a  yew  in  Branbiirnc  church  ytrj 
Kent,  wiiich  was  fifty-eij;ht  feel  in  circuint’erence,  and  a 
witch  elm,  in  StalYordshirc,  120  feet  in  height,  and  seventeen 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  stool,  ‘  This  was  certainly,’  heremarki 
‘  a  goodly  stick  !’ — but  only  a  stick  in  comparison  to  Diydone'i 
Castagno  de  cento  cavalli  on  Mount  Etna,  stated  to  be  204  feet 
in  circumference,  and  capable  of  containing  SOO  sheep.  The 
Dutch-Chinese  Ciennicky  or  tree  of  a  thousand  years,  however, 
far  outdoes  even  the  groves  of  the  Cyclops,  as  ‘  fourscore  |>fr. 
sons  cast  hardly  embrace  it,*  which,  making  every  allowance 
for  diminutive  stature,  implies  a  circumference  of  nearly  4^0 
feet.  In  the  fourth  chapter,  treating  of  ‘  timber,,  the  sea¬ 
soning,  and  uses,  and  fuel,’  our  author  strenuously  recom¬ 
mends  water- seasoning,  as  elTccting,  in  a  short  time,  wliu 
would  renuire  many  years  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air.  He 
also  sets  ifown  a  few  experiments  on  the  relative  strength  of 
timber  of  different  dimensions,  vvhicii  were  instituted  before 
the  Royal  Society,  but  which,  though  valuable  at  the  lime, 
have  been  superseded  by  more  accurate  trials  of  a  later  date. 
We  have,  likewise,  some  good  observations  by  Dr.  Hook,  oo 
petritieii  v\ood,  in  which  he  inclines  to  the  opinion,  which  has 
since  befii  found  correct,  that  the  ligneous  matter  is  not  re¬ 
moved,  but  only  impregnated  by,  and  enveloped  in  the  la- 
pidifying  particles.  A  description  of  ‘  the  mystery  of  char¬ 
ring,*  and  quotations  from  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Spenser,  in 
praise  of  trees,  which  Mr.  Evelyn  terms  ‘  summing  up  all 
the  good  qualities  and  transcendani  pcriections  of  trees,  in 
the  harmonious  poets'  concert  of  elogies,’  conclude  this 
chapter.  T’iie  hltli  consists  of  ‘  Aphorisms,  or  general  pre¬ 
cepts and  the  sixth  contains  an  account  of  ‘  the  laws  and 
statutes  for  the  preseiTation  and  improvement  of  woods  and 
forests,’  the  prohibition  of  ibe  forbidden  fruit  in  Paradi^ 
being  placed  in  the  van.  'I’he  seventh  and  last  chapter  ii 
intitled  ‘  the  i*ara:nesis  or  conclusioi],  containing  some  en¬ 
couragements  and  [)r()po>aU  for  the  planting  and  improvement 
of  his  Majesty’s  Forests,  and  other  amenities  for  shade  and 
ornament.’ 

Iti  lije  fourth  hook,  which  finishes  the  Sylva,  Mr.  Evelyn, 
rejoiced  at  having  complclevl  the  descriptive  part  of  lus  un¬ 
dertaking,  gives  free  scope  to  his  poetical  propensities 
rolls  on  in  a  deluge  of  eriidiliun.  lie  intitles  it  ‘  an  histo¬ 
rical  account  of  the  sacredness  and  use  standing  groves; 
aiui  every  wiiter  witiiin  ins  reacii,  sacrcvi  or  protane,  ancient 
or  model n,  is  laid  under  contribution  lo  elucidaiCj  to  aui|)hl)i 
or  to  ilccoraie  liis  favourite  topic.  ‘Let  us,’  lie  exclaims 
tviib  somcwliat  rd  the  tpiuiiituess  4*f  bis  times,  but  with  • 
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tffiousness  which  shews  that  his  favourite  pursuit  did  not  lead 
his  heart  astray, 

•  Let  us  no  more  admire  the  enormous  motes  and  brides  of  Caligulst 
kTOM  to  Baix;  or  that  of  Trajan  over  the  Danube  (stupendous  work 
of  MODC  and  marble  ! )  to  the  adverse  shores  ;  whilst  our  timber  and  our 
gtft,  making  us  bridges  to  the  funhest  Indies  and  the  Antipodes,  land 
tfiDtoncw  worlds.  In  a  word,  (and  to  speak  a  bold  and  noble  truth) 
tnft  and  woods  have  twice  saved  the  whole  world  ;  first  by  the  ark, 
iVn  by  the  cross  ;  making  full  amends  for  the  evil  fruit  of  the  tree  in 
Piradiie,  by  that  which  was  borne  on  the  tree  in  Golgotha/ 

The  oaks  of  Mamre — the  burning  bush — the  l)oughs  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles — the  at  the  feast  of  Hac* 

chus  mentioned  by  Plutarch — the  may  poles  of  modern  times 
-the  idolatrous  groves  of  Scripture — the  Celtic  Jupiter,  a 
tall  oak — the  beds  of  loaves,  fertile  of  prophetic  inspiration, 
and  the  shades  of  laurel  of  poetic  fury— the  Hhndian  Jupi- 
the  Sidonian  Ashteroth, — *  the  oak  theology  of  the 
Druids' — the  superstitions  of  the  Bramins,  and  the  shades 
of  Academus — all  these  are  made  to  pass  before  ns  in  suc¬ 
cessive  array.  The  poets  are  quoted  to  shew  that  ‘  they 
itiought  of  no  other  heaven  upon  earth  or  elsewhere,’  than 
ieiT  favourite  woods.  ‘  Here  orators  have  made  their  pa¬ 
negyrics,  historians  grave  relations,  and  the  profound  phi¬ 
losophers  have  loved  here  to  pass  their  lives  in  repose  and 
contemplation. ’  The  hark  of  trees  has  been,  from  the  re¬ 
motest  antiquity,  the  tablet  of  lovers:  tlieir  branches  sup¬ 
ported  the  proud  trophies  of  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome  : 
uid  beneath  ilieir  siiade  the  ashes  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  of 
Diaphon  and  Ariadne  reposed.  I'he  author  concludes  by 
fouoieraling  the  principal  groves  mentioned  by  the  poets, 
yoplifying  the  fable  of  tiie  Hamadryads,  and  denouncing 
n^ain>t  such  ns  should  wantonly  violate  tlie  sanctity 
ol  trees  and  forests,  while  long  life  is  held  out  as  the  re¬ 
puted  reward  of  siich  a-'  plant  them. 

*  icriitsi  Qctogfr.jilu:'  aJJ<  ilte  venc‘i.ii»!e  Evelyn,  *  and  khdl 
W  proti act  my  years,  mJ  continue  my  h»*altli,  be  cunt ioually  planting, 

3il  it  shall  pi  ease  him  to  transplant  me  into  those  glorious  legions  above, 
^  celestial  paradise,  planted  with  perennial  groves  and  trees,  K\»rlng  im- 
^**rul  fruit ;  for  such  is  the  tree  of  life,  which  they  who  do  his  com. 
•“dmenti  have  rirht  to.’ 

O'lr  limits  will  not  permit  Ui  ij  mal.e  any  extract  from 
^  ^  rerra,”  which  is  annexed  to  this  edition  of  the  Sylva. 
^aough  valunl)l‘i,  it  by  no  means  equal,  and  fiardly  to  he 
spared  witli  the  Syl\a,  and  its  practical  ntilliy  in  the 
iutproved  of  a  * i  irulimv,  can  be  but  incon>idej:' 
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We  nuist  not,  however,  dismiss  this  article,  without  a  few  1 
remarks  on  the  additions  by  Dr.  Hunter.  The  most  import-  ! 
ant  consists  in  tlie  botanical  discriinination  of  the  tlifierent  i 
species  of  trees  mentioned  by  K\elyn.  For  this  purpose  the 
Linnean  names  and  descriptions  are  given,  with  B'luhin’i 
synonyms,  and  figures,  with  dissection  of  the  parts  of  fruc- 
titication,  of  the  more  important.  ’^Fhc  plates,  though  rather 
roughly  executed,  are  accurately  drawn,  and  characteristic  ;and 
on  Uiis  account,  wc  are  well  content  that  they  have  not  been 
re-engraved,  hut  continued  the  same  in  the  four  editions  en¬ 
riched  with  Dr.  Hunter’s  notes.  The  instructions  for  raising 
seedlings,  are  extracted  from  Bradley,  Miller,  11  anbury,  Wes¬ 
ton  and  Mawe.  The  dilVerent  modes  of  grafting  and  laying 
are  distinctly  described,  'riio  subject  of  oak  plantations  is 
considerably  extended,  and  a  lette 
Duke  of  Portland  is  given,  descr 
in  Nottingham.  Evelyn’s  chapter 
more  complete,  h\»  adescrijUion  of  the  American  sugarniaple,  I 
and  the  manner  of  extracting  sugar  from  its  sap.  ^  Tlie  ac- 
count  of  the  ditferent  species  of  pines  is  made  much  mort 
precise  and  extensive,  and  useful  additions  and  iiuprovementi 
are  annexed  to  most  of  the  other  chapters,  often  exceeding 
the  extent  of  the  original.  In  the  second  book,  an  extendr# 
dissertation  is  inserted,  on  the  ‘  life  of  vegetables,’  in  which  | 
tlieir  motion,  anatomy,  generation,  age,  diseases,  and  death, 
are  ably  and  ingeniously  discussed.  Much,  however,  might 
have  been  altered  and  improved  from  later  discoveries,  |)tr» 
ticularly  with  respect  to  their  motion  and  anatomy.  A  shorter  j 
essay  in  the  first  volume  on  ‘  the  food  of  plants,’  in  which 
Dr.  Hunter  MrtMuiously  conteiuls  for  the  existence  of  *in 
universal  principle — oil,’  as  the  nutriment  of  vegetables,  ad¬ 
ducing  several  experiments  in  proof  of'liis  hypothesis,  slaiuk 
yet  more  in  need  of  revision. 

We  must  again  generally  remark,  that  this  edition  of  Mr. 
Evelyn’s  Sylva,  cannot  he  esteemed  as  bringing  down  the 
state  of  tiui  science  of  planting  to  the  present  date,  but  only 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  centmy.  'I'hus  far,  however,  the  | 
work  is  ably  executed,  ami  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  | 
of  every  person  to  whom  the  subject  is  of  importance, — j 
the  inttnesls  of  the  country  at  large  render  it  higlily  desir-  j 
able  that  it  should  he  of  importance  to  many.  This  must  • 
he  our  excuse  for  noticing  so  extensively  a  republication  oi  j 
an  old  work  ;  and  if  we  should  be  thought  too  eager  in  rc-  i 
comuiending  so  useful  and  pleasing  a  pursuit,  we  cannot 
qualify  our  zeal  more  suitably,  than  hv  inserting  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  which  is  not  less  delighlfnf  for  its  simplicity,  tb>n 
admirable  for  its  christianized  eloquence. 


r  from  the  gardener  of  the  | 
ihing  the  method  pursued  | 
on  the  maple  is  rendered  ! 
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<  Butf  after  all»  let  ui  not  durcll  here  too  longt  whilst  die  inferences  to 
if  den’fed  from  those  tempting  and  temporary  objects*  prompt  us  to  raise 
otf  cooteraplations  a  little  on  objects  yet  more  worthv  our  noblest  specu* 
lidoos*  and  all  our  pains  and  curiosity*  representing  that  happy  sfite 
i^re,  namely*  the  celestial  paradise.  JLet  us,  I  say,  suspend  our  admi- 
ndoo  a  while  of  these  terrestrial  gaieties*  which  are  of  so  short  conti- 
*ynce*  and  raise  our  thoughts  from  being  too  deeply  immersed  and 
rtotfd  in  them*  aspiring  after  those  supernal,  more  lasting,  and  glorious 
i5odei*  namely*  a  paradise,  not  like  this  of  ours,  with  so  much  pains 
jod  curiosity*  made  with  hands,  but  eternal  in  the  heavens,  where  all  the 
aware  trees  of  l»fe*  the  flowers  all  amaranths  ;  all  the  plants  pt'ivnnial, 
ffff  rerdant,  ever  pregnant ;  and  where  those  who  desire  knowledge  may 
fully  satisfy  themselves  ;  taste  freely  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree  which  cost 
dK  first  gardener  and  posterity  so  dear  ;  and  where  the  most  voluptuous 
ioclinations  to  the  allurements  of  the  senses  may  take  and  eat*  and  still 
be  innocent :  no  forbidden  fruit ;  no  serpent  to  deceive  *  none  to  be  de- 
ceirrd. 

•  Hail !  O  hall  then,  and  welcome,  you  blessed  Elysiums,  where  a  new 
pte  of  things  expects  us  ;  where  all  the  pompous  and  charming  delights 
that  detain  us  here  a  while,  shall  be  changed  into  real  and  substanti  d  trui- 
uoni,  eternal  springs,  and  pleasures  intellectual,  becoming  the  dignity  of 
OBT  nature.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  I  id*,  145. 

An.  111.  Essays  addressed  to  Jews  on  the  Authority y  the  Scofiey  and  the 
Consummation  of  the  I.aw  and  the  Erofihets.  By  Grevillc  Ewing*  Mi. 
nisterof  the  Gospel,  in  Glasgow.  Written  at  the  Requcpt  of  the  Di» 
rectors  of  the  Missionary  Society  in  London.  12mo.  2  vols.  pp.  208* 
166.  W  illiams  and  Son.  180i),  1810. 

pROM  various  causes,  the  controversy  between  the  Christians 
and  the  Jews  has  become  obsolete  and  unintensring. 
No  reflecting  inquirer  ever  felt  any  temptation  to  renounce 
Christianity,  on  tlie  ground  of  preference  for  Jewish  cinims; 
for  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  former  system  he  discarded,  no 
possible  modifleatiou  of  the  latter  can  ever  commend  itself 
to  the  rational  attention  of  mankind.  If  ('liristianity  he  not 
whatit  professes — a  consummation  of  Jewish  ceremonies  and 
Jewish  predictions,  these  ceremonies  and  predictions  are  nul¬ 
lified  and  falsified  by  the  failure ;  and  are  proved  to  be  as 
tinmeaning  as  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  as  equivocal  as 
the  leaves  which  the  Sybil  scattered  to  the  winds. — Another 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  comparative  insignificance 
of  this  controversy.  The  present  character  of  the  Jews— 
thfir  long  continued  preservation — their  widely  extended 
tlhpcrsion — tlieir  state  of  singular  insulation  amongst  all  the 
oiiions  of  ihe  eartli,  founded  on  the  peculiarities  of  their  lan- 
gaage,  polity  and  manners,  and  above  all  on  tlie  uniform 
predominance  of  avaricious  habits  in  their  civil  and  com- 
*|iercial  intercourse; — these  aiui  other  fearnres  of  distinc- 
seem  to  constitute  the  brand  by  which  God  himself 
marked  them  out,  and  present  the  most  awful  coiifiraiation. 
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at  once  of  that  revelation  which  they  receive,  and  of  ilnj 
sahseqnent  and  more  glorious  revelation  which  they  reject. 
The  natural  effect  of  these  peculiarities  has  been,  to  keep 
(’’hristians  and  Jews  at  an  immense  distance  from  each  other. 
The  points  of  mutual  repulsion  have  become  numerous 
and  multiplied  ;  and  those  facilities  of  intercourse,  that 
liomogeneity,  ou  which  the  interest  of  controversy  depends, 
have,  in  the  present  instance,  either  never  existed,  or, 
<U  the  must,  have  been  extremely  limited  in  tlieir  influence. 
Both  parties  have  considered  the  questions  at  issue  as  de¬ 
cided — the  one  from  obstinacy,  the  other  from  conviction; 
and^  accordingl} ,  they  have  seldom  been  discussed,  except 
in  the  writings  of  systematic  theologians,  or  in  occasiontl 
disse  rtations  on  the  character  of  the  Messiah. 

While  adverting  to  these  circumstances,  we  shall  not, 
we  hope,  he  suspected  for  a  moment  of  wisiiing  to  repress 
the  ardour  of  pious  exertion,  if  we  glance,  at  a  fact  which 
has  often  transpired,  and  which  every  friend  to  the  best 
interests  of  men,  iimst  deeply  lament.  It  is  clearly  beyond  a 
(jnestion,  iliat  tlierc  have  been,  in  onr  own  times,  some  remark¬ 
able  instances  of  conversion  from*  the  Jewish  to  the 
(  hristian  faith — instances  in  which  more  than  a  nominal  and 
speculative  change  lias  been  effected,  and  the  truth  of 
which  lias  been  most  satisfactorily  and  decisively  attested: 
and  should  oiily  one  such  result  reward  the  well*  meant, 
and  for  aught  we  know,  the  well-directed  eiVorts  of  a  Society 
recently  formeil  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews, 
we  slionld  deem  it  an  ample  compensation  for  ail  their 
arduous  iuid  benevolent  operations.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  he  lienied,  tiiat  the  majority  of  conversions  said 
to  have  hero  cih  cu  d  hy  the  plans  and  labours  of  other  and 
anterior  soeieiit's,  have  turned  out,  unhappily,  to  he  mtnljti 
reported;  aiui  have  tei minuted  in  relapses,  accompanied  by 
the.  display  of  all  that  is  base  in  ircacheiy,  avarice,  and  in- 
giaiitiide.  'I  bis  cannot  be  deiiieil,  nor  do  we  think  it  ought 
lie  eoneealed.  On  the  contrary  we  should  say,  let  the  facts 
he  coiUemplateil  in  all  their  eirciimsianees, — the  probable 
causes,  operating  to  their  immediate  production,  ascertained 
— anil  liie  question,  if  possible,  coolly  and  impartially  de¬ 
termined,  how  far  a  ceitam  indefinite  measure  of  hencvolent 
exertion  can  he  saiil  to  he  priulently  expended  on  an  object, 
inleiesiing  no  doiiiit  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  but 
surrouiuleil  hv  obstacles  of  uncommon  magnittulo,  and  the 
attainmetit  ut  which  seems  morally  impracticable  by  the 
oriiinary  methods  which  have  been  rendered  ellectual  lor 
the  conversion  of  mankind  ? 

'I  herc  is  one  consequence,  however,  resulliiig  from  these 
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benevolent  exertions,  in  which  every  friend  to  truth  must 
sincerely  rejoice.  The  attention  of  the  Christian  world 
has  been  more  attentively  fixed  on  the  claims  of  the  founder 
of  its  faith ;  the  prophetic  scriptures  have  been  more 
accurately  studied,  and  their  accordance  with  the  relations 
of  the  Evangelists  more  fiequcnlly  illustrated  ; — and  whether 
Jews  be  converted  in  our  day,  or  still  remain,  “  till  the 
tiires  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,”  under  the  thick,  un- 
bruken  darkness  of  ignorance  and  unbelief,  the  faithful,  at 
least,  will  liave  been  confirmed  and  atiimatcd  in  their  prin¬ 
ciples  and  their  professions. 

The  jndicioiis  and  interesting  dissertations  before  us  were 
published  sometime  ago,  under  the  direction  and  sanction 
of  the  “  Lonilon  Missionary  Society:”  and  wc  owe  an 
jpology  to  their  respectable  author,  for  having  so  long 
neglected  to  notice  them.  The  essays  are  twelve  in  number, 
the  last  including  five  distinct  sections.  The  following  are 
the  subjects. 

Number  1.  Introductory  Remarks.  II.  Authority  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets.  III.  Scope  of  the  Law  and  Prophets.  Character  of  God. 
IV.  Creation  of  the  World.  Primaeval  State  of  Man.  V.  First  Trans- 
iitttsion.  VI.  Redemption.  VII.  Antediluvian  Worship.  VIII.  Co- 
TdOflt  with  Noah.  IX.  Covenant  with  Abraham.  X.  Covenant  with 
hrael  at  Sinai.  XL  The  Messiah.  XI I.  Consummation  of  the  Law 
ad  the  Pi  ophets.  The  New  Covenant.  Scriptures  of  the  New  Cove- 
mot.  Sacnficc  of  the  New  Covenant.  Worship  of  the  New  Covenant. 
Isheriunce  of  the  New  Covenant.  Conclusion. 

It  was  the  solemn  accusation  brought  against  the  most  po¬ 
pular  sen  of  the  ancient  .lews,  by  the  great  teacher  sent  from 
God,  that  they  “  taught  for  doctrines,  the  commandments 
of  men,”  and  made  “  the  law  of  none  effect,  by  their  tra¬ 
ditions.”  The  Pharisaic  heresy  still  infect.s  and  pervades 
dje  synagogue.  The  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
artually  set  aside,  by  the  deference  which  is  paid  to  oral 
wpwilions  of  the  Mosaic  code,  pretending  to  be  derived 
jriginally  from  the  inspired  legislator  himself ;  to  have 
own  perpetuated  by  the  ordinary'  methods  of  traditional 
^'ominunication  ;  and  at  length  committed  to  writing,  by 
4  learned  Rabbi  of  the  second  century.  The  date  of  this 
tonipilaiion  naturally  excites  the  suspicion,  that  many  of 
recorded  expositions  would  be  so  framed,  as  to  neutralize 
t  explain  away  those  passages  which  might  bear  an  in 
^rpretaiion  in  favour  of  Christianity.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
>iubjett  of  importance  in  the  Jewish  controversy,  to  in- 
^^idaie  the  claims  of  the  Mishruif  and  establish  the  suflli- 
Qtncy  of  revelation.  Nor  will  the  attentive  observer  fail  to 
the  similarity  of  this  question  with  that,  which  for 
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long  n  lime  engrossed  the  advocates  of  the  Protestant 
raiise,  when  Apostolical  constitutions  and  traditions— the 
Mts/tna  of  Poperv — vtitc  opposed  to  the  legitimate  authority 
of  the  Christian  stri|)tnres. 

•  Whatever  God  is  pleased  to  communicate,’  says  Mr,  Ewing,  *  muit 
be  «jually  certain,  whether  conveyed  by  intimate  converse,  by  an  audible 
voice  troin  a  distance,  by  dreams  and  visions,  or  by  the  internal  int'onna- 
tioo  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  undervalue  any  of  the  sacred  books,  eo. 
haoces  not  tlie  worth  of  the  rest,  and  it  may  proceed  from  prejudice 
against  particular  parts  of  divine  truth.  If  some  of  them  be  obscure,  they 
are  nevertheless  faithful  and  true.  Nor  is  the  obscurity  impenetrable. 
The  darkest  saying  is  a  revelation  ;  and  that  which  for  a  time  Was  only  in* 
tended  to  rouse  attention,  expectation  and  awe,  may  have  come  to  be  lo 
illustrated  by  other  revelations,  and  by  the  course  of  subsequent  events,  u 
to  be  plain  and  instructive  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

‘In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  woild,  the  memory  of  Divine  communica* 
tions,  as  well  as  that  of  all  remarkable  events  and  transactions,  in  the 
history  ot  mankind,  was  transmitted  to  posterity  by  means  of  verbal 
recitation.  This  method  of  prcserv'lng  it  was  sufiicient,  while  revelatiuoi 
were  short  and  few  in  number,  while  the  life  of  man  was  long,  and  while 
paoiarchs  of  a  chosen  race  could  transmit  the  knowledge  of  them  by 
domoKtic  instruction.  But  when  both  the  revelations  and  the  pe(»ple  who 
received  them  wt  re  greatly  multiplied,  when  a  code  of  laws  was  given’ 
to  a  nation,  when  a  government  of  God  was  established  in  Isiael,  the 
annals  oi  which  were  to  be  published  to  the  world,  and  lecorded’for  ao 
rxampic  to  p^^sierity  to  the  end  of  time,  it  pleased  God  to  direct  hir 
inspired  scrvaius'to  commit  his  oracles  to  writing.  This  im|>ortaTU  asri- 
in  the  divine  dispensations  ought  ever  to  lx;  remembered  with  gratitude 
and  joy.  How  completely  are  the  Jews  distinguished  from  all  other  ni- 
lions,  by  the  authentic  history  which  they  possess,  of  their  origin,  and  of 
the  mCM  remaikable  events  of  their  subsequent  progress,  as  well  as  by  the 
predictions  which  regard  their  future  lot*!  If  ind  eJ  the  revelations  of 
God  had  pot*  been  thus  secured,  the  means  of  ndlgious  knowledge 
would  soon  have  been  inferior  to  those  of  the  knowledge  of  ordinary 
artairs.  For  no  si'oncr  did  writing  become  generally  known,  than  it 
was  used  for  records  of  every  kind ;  and  how  strange  would’  it  hate 
bi'wn,.  if  the  fab^*s,  and  crimes,  and  speculations  of  heathens  had  beco 
t!\us  transmitted  to  nfter  ages,  while  the  history,  tlx;  laws,  and  the  oracka 
of  the  sacicil  nation  had  no  other  monument  than  a  tiansleru  and 
treacherous  succession  of  impressions  on  the -human  memory — no  other 
channel  of  communication  titan  the  fleeting  sounds  of  the  human  voice  1 
Miracles  could  indeed,  preserve  any  thing,  in  any  way  ;  but  God  worki 
pot  miracles  without  a  suitable  occasion.  Tlie  books  of  Moses  have 
accordingly  transmitted  all  the  oral  traditions  of  the  patriarchs,  which 
it  w\is  the  will  of  God  to  preserve;  and*  none  of  the  s.icred  books 
acknowledge  any  oral  traditions  of  jtostcrior  date.”  Vol.  1.  pp.  7—9. 

This  l;i'«i  posiiioi)  Mr.  E.  then  attempts  to  prove  and  il- 
Instiv.ic,  hy  a  senes  of  welUdcrendcd  a»td  judicious  arguments, 
'riio  following  ohservations  on  the  subject  are  so  clearly 
and  impressively  staled,  that  we  gladly  instfi  them. 
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•>  It  ii  admitted  by  those  Jews  who  contend  for  authorliy  of 
eril  traditions,  that  tncre  was  a  necessity  at  last,  for  committing  them 
to  writing;.  But  did  not  a  similar  necessity  exist  before,  when  tho 
prophets,  and  priests,  and  kings,  and  people  were  so  frequently  and 
j^rally  corrupted,  wheo  the  ten  tribes  were  dlsj^rsed,  or  when  the 
kti  were  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon  ?  If  it  l>e  alleged  that 
tho  iH'Cessity  did  not  occur  till  the  last  and  greatest  dispersion  took 
pbee,  would  not  God,  who  knoweth  things  to  come,  have  provided 
apinit  it  bt'Mrehand,  and  have  caused  the  oral  traditions,  if  there  wci»* 
ipy,  to  have  been  added  to  tlw  scriptures,  while  the  gift  of  inspiration 
coaiinacd  among  the  pwH)ple  ?  It  is  said  that  Ezra  collected  and  revised 
the  sacred  books.  How  unlikely  then  is  it,  that  the  recording  of  an* 
oral  law,  a  much  more  dliTicult  task,  should  have  been  intrusted  to  tlie 
Saobedrim  ? — Besides,  how  did  tire  necessity  which  is  acknowledged 
of  committing  the  oral  law  to  writing  at  last  appear  ?  It  must  have 
been  by  remarking  the  corrupt  state  into  which  the  traditions^  which  il 
coQtained,  had  fallen.  With  all  their  partiality  for  those  tniditions»i 
ihc  Jews  must  have  become  sensible,  that  they  had  not  been  tr.iiTsmitted 
with  uniform  and  complete  accuracy ;  that  they  were  contradictory^ 
or  defective,  or  enveloped  in  ob'^curity ;  and  that  the  attention  whicKi 
wzs  paid  to  them,  was  likely  to  decrease.  What,  then  must  they  bt 
now  that  they  arc  recorded  ?  at  best,  fragments  of  uncertain  iujthority^. 
tfd  snatched  from  oblivion  by  the  industry  of  uninspired  men. 

The  oral  traditions,  were  they  from  the  same  author  with  the 
rritten  law,  wouid  exactly  correspond  with  it.  But  is  this  the  case  ? 
Bo  they  resemble  it  even  in  simplicity,  purity,  and  dignity  of  style  ^ 
Are  they  not  inconsistent  with  it  in  many  most  important  particular*, 
although  tiiey  are  said  to  have  been  given  along  witii  it  ?  Many  proof*, 
hiie  ^cn  repeatedly  given  of  these  inconsistencies.  Our  object  is  to 
excite  to  serious  inquiry,  rather  than  to  gain  a  victory  in  the  way  of 
diiputation.  On  this  account  we  merelv  suggest  a  few  questions,  and 
beg  that  Jews  will  compare  their  Talmud  with  the  holy  Scriptures^ 
and  judge  for  themselves.  If  it  shall  appear  on  examination,  tint  they 
are  unlike  each  other,  it  will  no  doubt  be  thought  a  suspicious  circum- 
(Unce,  that  so  much  stress  should  be  laid  on  oral  traditions,  and  that 
Jews  should  be  taught  to  listen  to  them,  rather  than  to  the  law.  Why 
should  so  n’.ucli  be  said  for  this  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbis  ?  The 
TCfy  eagerness  with  which  orni  traditions  have  been  extolled,  and  the 
har<h  things  which  have  been  said  against  ilsose  who  abide  by  the 
authority  of  the  scriptures  alone,  may  well  excite  the  jealousy  of  a 
terious  mind.  Tiie  story  of  an  oral  law  is  totally  unsupported  by  the 
vritiogs  of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  and  while  no  reason  can  bo 
conceived  why  God  should  have  given  one  law  in  writing,  and  another 
in  words,  a  very  plain  one  will  occur  why  men  may  have  an  interest 
in  alleging  that  this  has  bzen  done.  If  they,  have  come  to  entertain 
JcntiiDenis,  and  to  adopt  practices,  different  from  those  recommended 
ja  the  written  law,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  seem  to  respect 
•t,  the  pretext  that  there  is  another  law  of  equal  authority  and  antiquity, 
hut  transmitted  merely  in  words,  furnishes  the  most  inexhaustible 
wurccs  for  evading  what  is  conuined  in  the  scriptures.  ’ll)e  traditions 
ppear  to  have  generally  originuied  in  tlie  errors  of  ignoraoce  oed 
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superstition.  When  they  were  n  last  committed  to  writing,  it  would 
be  extremely  easy  to  model  them  still  more  completely  to  fsTour  the 
prejudices  which  might  then  happen  to  exist.  And  now  they 
so  voluminous,  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  so  little  known  to  the  world 
at  large,  or  even  to  the  generality  of  the  Jews,  that  the  deference 
which  is  paid  to  them,  puts  every  thing  in  the  power  of  teachers.  What 
may  they  not  pretend  to  draw  from  such  an  authority  ?  A  more  con* 
venient  and  more  powerful  engine  ot  policy,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
With  the  report  of  a  high  antiquity,  the  undoubted  suffrage  of  many 
generations,  and  the  impressions  of  early  education,  and  of  popular 
ittachment  in  its  favour,  it  may  be  difficult  even  for  the  most  intelligent 
Jews,  wholly  to  remove  its  influence  from  their  minds.  But  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  greatness  of  its  pretensions,  ought  to  be  the  evidence 
which  supports  them  ;  and  if  it  be  not  only  unknown  to  their  sacred 
books,  but  incoosisteot  with  them,  let  Jews  seriously  consider  which 
they  ought  to  abandon.  Will  they  .vdherc  to  the  books  which  have 
been  supported  by  miracles  and  prophecy,  which  they  have  in  their 
OWE  hands,  and  which  they  can  themselves  peruse  for  their  own  in¬ 
struction,  or  to  those  which  contain  merely  what  is  alleged  to  have 
been  said  of  old  time  by  the  elders,  which  are  seldom  to  be  met  with, 
the  contents  and  meaning  of  which  must  be  taken  upon  trust  from 
men,  whose  prejudice  and  interest  may  Lad  them  to  deceiver* 
Vol.  I.  pp.  13—16. 

After  these  excellciet  reasonings,  any  remarks  of  our 
own  might  seem  impertinent:  bni  we  may  just  venture 
to  suggest,  that  if  Mr.  Kwing  had  adduced  some  notorious 
and  well  authenticated  proofs  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
Mishna,  of  its  opposition  to  the  written  law,  of  the  obvious 
inferiority  of  its  style,  and  its  general  dissimilarity  to  the 
records  of  genuine  revelation,  liis  arguments  would  have 
been  more  interesting  to  Christian,  readers,  and  probably, 
more  convincing  to  the  pertinacious  race  to  whom  they  are 
Htlilressed. 

Having  established  on  the  firmest  principles  “  the 
authority  of  the  law  ami  tlie  prophets,”  Mr.  Ewing 
proceeds  to  develope  the  information  which  they  gradually 
imparted  on  tiie  most  im))orlaut  subjects  of  truth  and  duty, 
'riie  suhsetjuent  Essays  may  therefore  lie  considered  as  an 
ingeniomi  and  systematic  compendium  of  the  theology  uf 
the  Old  Testament ;  including  a  yariely  of  critical,  de¬ 
votional,  and  jiracticai  remarks;  occasionally’  intersper^ 
with  affectionate  appeals.  The  first  subject  of  discussion 
is  the  charaeU  r  of  God.  C)n  tills  interesting  tliemc,  Mr. 
Ewing  considers  the  unity,  immateriality  and  eternity  of 
the  divine  nature,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  illustration  of 
his  moral  perfections.  'Fhe  peculiar  elevation  of  thoiigbi 
and  language  by  wliicli  the  Jewish  scriptures  are  dis- 
tinguislicd  on  these  sublime  topics,  must  present  to  every 
reflecting  mimi,  a  convincing  proof  of  their  divine  origin. 
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To  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  Jews,  na¬ 
tionally  considered,  we  turn  for  an  exnlanation  in  vain. 
Tbc  illumiiiation  must  procetnl  exclusively  from  a  celestial 
KHircc :  and  most  emphatically  might  a  pious  Israelite,  on 
contrasting  the  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  among  sur 
rounding  nations,  with  the  “  God  of  Abraham,  bnac,  and 
Jicoh,”  exclaim,  “Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee  !  that  par- 
doncth  inioniiy,  and  passeth  by  the  transgiession  of  the 
remnant  of  his  heritage  !  He  rctaineth  not  his  anger  for  ever, 
because  he  delighteth  in  mercy  !” 

from  the  ‘  character’  Mr.  Ewing  proceeds  to  tlic  *  conduct’ 
of  God — the  operations  of  his  power  in  the  creation  of  the 
world—the  primeval  state  of  man,  and  the  various  forms 
which  the  dispensations  of  religion  assumed,  after  his 
transgression.  A  reference  to  the  contents  of  tlic  work, 
ilrvau)  quoted,  will  shew  at  once  the  order  and  connection 
which  the  author  has  adopted.  Hnt  there  arc  one  or  two 
passages,  which  seem  to  recpiirc  a  notice  somewhat  more 
particular. 

With  Mr.  Ewing’s  rellections  on  the  subject  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  we  were  upon  the  witole  much 
gratified  :  but  on  one  topic  connected  with  these  inquiries, 
we  were  sur[irised  to  find  him  adopting  an  opinion,  which, 
ill  our  judgement,  has  received  a  decisive  refutation  in  the 
learned  work  of  Dr.  Majrcc.*  We  allude  to  the  criticism 
on  the  TX(ioy«  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  iu  the  epistle 

to  the  Hebrews  (eh.  xi.  4.)  'Phis,  Keniiicot  conceives  to 
refer  to  a  double  oblation,  consisting  of  the  bread  oHering, 
Of  minsha,  in  addition  to  the  offering  of  the  firstlings  of  the 
fiock ;  and  the  opinion  is  supported  by  Mr.  Ewing;  but  wo 
are  persuaded  that  an  attentive  perusal  of  Dr.  Magee’s 
acute  observations  on  that  opinion,  (Vol.  II.  No.  LXIV. 
p*221.)  will  fully  convince  him  of  its  fallacy. 

The  following  ingenious  and,  apparently,  well  founded  ex¬ 
planation  of  an  obscure  and  controverted  pas.sagc,  occurs 
*n  the  tenth  essay,  ‘  On  the  Sinai  Covenant.’ 

‘  The  precepts  of  “  the  Covenant”  observes  Mr.  E.  are  followed 
^  an  account  of  a  leader,  which  the  Lord  had  given  to  the  Israelites, 
conduct  them  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  by  a  promise  of  conquest 
» that  land ;  and  by  a  prohibition  of  any  covenant  with  the  iahabitants 
of  Canaan.  The  account  of  the  leader  is  very  remarkable.  *'  Behold, 
I  ifod  an  angel  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  to  bring  thee 
the  place  which  1  have  prepared.  Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his 
provoke  him  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions : 
loftnynameis  in  him.  But  if  thou  shall  indeed  obey  his  voice,  and 
i  that  1  speak  ;  then  I  will  be  an  enemy  to  thine  enemies,  and 

I  •  See  Eel.  Ret.  Vol.  VIII.  261— 264v 
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I  %ill  afT.ict  tiicm  that  afRict  thee.  For  mine  onf^e!  tlnll  go  before  thw 
and  bring  thee  in  unto  the  Anioritcs  and  the  liiniies,  &c.  and  i  ^ 
cut  them  off.”  Exod.  xxiii.  — 23.  Ti.e  ortirnary  interpivtauon  of 

this  pasKige  suppoitcs  the  angel  ipoken  ofj  to  be  the  angel  ckf 
divine  piesence,  who  lii4th  the  name  Jehovah,  dwelt  in  the  pilJir  of 
cloud  and  fire,  conducted  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderneu, 
chastened  them  tor  transgression,  but  brought  iliem  at  last  into  thf 
land  of  Canaan.  That  they  did  enjoy  the  guidance  of  tins  angtl,  and 
that  on  him  de|)cnded  all  their  success,  is  manifest  from  many  other 
passages,  from  the  whole  strain  indeed  of  the  Mosaic  history.  But 
It  is  doubted  by  some,  whether  it  be  this  angel,  who  is  spoken  of  n 
thi  8  pAsnage,  Z'miw/e  this  (xcas'mi  he  seet^M  to  be  the  speaker  hmstif; 
the  angel  of  the  divine  presence  being  God,  the  voice  of  thiiangd, 
the  voice  of  God,  and  his  spirit,  the  spirit  of  Gfxj.*  '1  he  name  Jehonh 
WAR  not  merely  “  in  him,’*  but  pro|x.Tly  his  own.  Besides,  it  seeini 
difticuh  to  suppose  it  to  be  said  of  him,  **  he  will  not  pardon  yoir 
transgressions,*’  since  he  is  proclaimed  as  **  forgiving  iniquity,  sad 
transgression  and  sin.**f  They  arc  disposed,  theicfore,  to  understand 
the  word  angel  in  this  passage,  in  its  general  acceptation  as  signifying 
It  messenger,  and  applicable  to  men  as  well  as  to  celestial  beings ;  to 
understand  die  messenger  in  question  to  be  Joshua  the  son  ot  Nan, 
who  had  already  been  employed  to  “  keep  Israel  in  the  way,”  when 
Amalek  fought  .against  themj,  and  who  was  to  be  appointed  to  bring 
them  into  the  land  of  Cannaan  ^  ;  and  to  understand  his  not  pardoning 
the  ir  tratvogressions,  of  the  strict  discipline  which  his  oBkc  must  make 
it  necensary  for  him  to  nuintain,  while  he  should  lead  the  host  of  Israel  to 
the  conquest  of  Cenaan. 

•  Without  aAirming  any  thing  positively  on  this  subject,  respecting 
which,  tvoth  Jews  and  Christians  may  enieixain  a  dlRerent  opinion,  we 
merely  submit  for  consideration,  that  the  commission  oi  this  angel  suiti 
the  last  mentioned  inieipretaiion.  It  is  expressed  in  two  clauses.  The 
hist  is,  “  to  keep  thee  in  the  way  ;**  that  is,  to  take  charge  cf  thy  de¬ 
fence,  as  in  the  attack  of  Amalek.  Wcfmd’this  charge  given  aficrwarii 
to  Joshua  in  the  moM  solemn  manner.  See  Numb,  xxvii.  15— ‘2S.  The 
•econd  cKiusc  is,  “  to  bring  ihcc  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared.” 
This  great  atchievement  Joshua  was  honoured  to  perform,  when  Moiei 
was  laid  aside.  Deut.  iii.  21—28.  The  caution,  “  beware  of  him,  &c.** 
is  cniorted  by  two  reasons.  First,  “  he  will  not  pardon  your  tranigfei* 
•ions  that  is,  he  will  execute  the  divine  orders  with  all  the  strlctocsi 
gf  niaittaJ  law.  This  certainly  was  tbu  duty  of  Joshua’s  office.  H< 
^ucewedid  to  the  authority  of  Moses,  which  included  the  power  of  life 
aod  death,  and  as  such  was  undtisiooU  acd  acknowledged  by  the  j^pk. 
^ee  Josh.  i.  2.  5.  1(3 — 18.  The  case  of  Acban  is  a  full  illustration  of 
the  cUute  before  us.  Josh.  \ii.  1C— 26.  Secondly,  “  for  my  name  U  io 
him.”  These  w  ords  arc  added,  net  as  the  reason  why  he  would  not 
p.«idon  thiir  irarsgressions,  but  as  a  second  reason  why  they  shoiiU 
•*  U  Ware  of  him  ai.d  cbt'y  his  voice.”  The  name  Joshua  signifieih  ^ 
ho\ati  tn«ii  favAiii,*’  and  was  not  given  him  by  his  parents,  but  recd'ca 
tiom  ^iosc>  under  divine  direction.*  Vo\,  1.  pp.  11)0—192. 

•  tSsHi  I'nic  KxvkI.  xxxiii.  12 — 23,  with  Ijuiah  Ixiii.  "—lo.  f  Exod.  xx»i^*  ' 

^  k.4wu.  x\ii.  t>— lu.  I  NuQib.^vii.  Dctxt.  i.  36.  xxxi.  23. 
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Ewing’s  Assays. 

There  is  one  more  extract,  or  rather  class  of  eM tracts,  from 
these  dissertations,  in  which  an  important  arv^imscNtt  in  die 
J^sisli  controversy  is  conducted  with  so  mncli  ai)iliiy,  tlmt  wo 
irt  coulident  no  a|K)lagy  will  be  demanded  for  tlieir  length. 
Xbev  occur  in  the  second  section  of  the  last  essay.  'Hie 
entire  section  is,  *  on  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Covenant,* 
in  which  Mr.  Ewing  undertakes  to  prove,  that  ^  the  authen¬ 
ticity  and  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  rest  on  the  very' 
amc  kind  of  evidctice  which  supports  the  Scripliirt's  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  that  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  betweeii 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  and  the  Old  Testament,  in  tlieir 
peculiarities  of  style  and  of  subject ;  that  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  inculcate  the  highest  veneration  for  those  of  the 
Old  ;  and  lastly,  tliat  they  produce  the  same  eftecls  on  ino- 
f*l  character,  for  which  those  of  the  Old  have  been  extolled.* 
We  select  the  following  passages. 

‘The  writings  (of  the  New  Covenant)  arc  found  to  correspond  with 
ill  the  circumsuinces  of  time  and  place  to  whiclt  tiiry  refer.  Although 
the  books  arc  many,  written  by  diflTcrent  persons,  at  a  distance  from  one 
toother,  at  various  periods,  and  in  all  the  diversity  of  the  historical,  tlie 
ipiitolary,  and  the  prophetical  style,  they  are  perfectly  harmonious  in 
doctrine.  The  divine  commission  of  the  writers  was  atiesied  by  miracles 
ltd  prophecy ;  of  which  the  former  convinced  thousands  of  the  most 
icute  and  jealous  ob8erve’'8,  and  confounded  the  most  determined  oppo- 
m  at  the  lime;  while  the  latter,  with  continually  increasing  clearnes.^ 
lad  force,  confirms  by  its  successive  accomplishment,  the  accounts  of 
the  miracles,  and  the  whole  doctrine  with  w  hich  it  is  interwoven.  The 
frilings  did  not  originate  in  subsequent  ages  of  darkness  ;  they  were 
iiowed  and  published  while  the  events  of  which  they  treated  were  re» 
Cftti,  and  universally  known  to  have  happened.  Tlic  tesiimonics  were 
pobliihed  while  the  witnesses  and  their  contemporaries  were  alive.  Unless 
they  had  borne  evident  marks  of  veracity,  such  writings  could  never  have 
been  received.  Conscious  of  inability  lo  resist,  advers.arie8  have  of  too 
•ought  to  destroy  them  ;  but  the  believers  have  been  honoured  to  preserve, 
to  translate,  and  to  circulate  them  through  ail  the  world,  in  spite  of  every 
twture  which  has  been  employed  to  punish  their  vigilance.  Tlie  intelli- 
jwt  Jew  will  easily  perceive,  that  such  remarks  as  these  are  the  very 
•nrurornts  which  he  would  urge  against  an  infidel,  in  support  of  the 
Wiih  Scriptures*  We  fv.el  their  force  and  propriety  when  so  applieil. 
But  if  they  are  applicable  to  our  Scriptures,  we  l)eg  that  it  may  be  con- 
•dcred,  whether  il^y  are  not,  in  that  case,  equally  valid  and  conclusive.’ 

'  In  the  histories  of  the  acu  cf  Jesus,  and  of  his  apostles,  is  there  not 
•  beautiful  simplicity,  a  conscientious  faithfulness,  a  niodetty,  a  iiK'dinets, 
•od  a  devoted  ness  to  God,  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  Moses?  In  th« 
•^olic  epistles,  do  we  not  find  an  affection.Lte  concern,  a  saored  autho- 
an  undaunted  fortitude,  an  irresistible  reasoning,  an  overwhelming 
’T^f»  an  unwearied  exhortation,  which  remind  us  of  the  conaposi* 
•‘••of  Uavid,  Solomon,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah?  And  what  a  resemblance 
•  *bcrf  of  Uaniel  and  Ezekiel  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  of  John  ?* 
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*  The  Scriptures  of  both  covenant  harmonise  in  matter  as  wtU  aa  i| 
manner.  The  one  collection  of  writings  is  a  continuation  of  the  other 
lo  history  they  tell  the  same  story  ;  in  precepts  they  ficulcate  the  oor 
piety  and  morality ;  in  promises  they  present  the  same  way  of  recoocilii> 
tion,  the  same  ground  of  hope  ;  in  prophecies  both  recognize  the  aDouo. 
elation  and  the  concurrence  of  the  same  grand  eTcnts.  In  short,  botk 
testify  the  6;ime  leading  truths,  on  the  same  important  lubjea,  namdy, 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  his  character  and  work,  as  the  incamtt 
God,  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  his  people ;  his  bloody  coolie 
and  glorious  victory  ;  the  nature  and  happiness  of  his  everlasting  kiog. 
dom.  The  very  change  of  dispensation  in  the  New  Covenant  is  laoc* 
tioned  by  tlie  prophecies  of  the  Old.*  Vol.  1.  p.  56—61. 

In  these  and  the  preceding  extracts,  the  intelligent  reader 
will  not  fail  to  have  observed  a  cast  of  reasoning,  and  a  tone 
of  seriousness,  of  “  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,”  which  I 
afford  no  equivocal  indications  of  a  powerful  and  a  pioui 
mind.  There  are  publications  on  the  Jewish  controversy 
no  doubt  more  splendid,  more  artiheial,  more  caustic  and 
declamatory ;  but  wc  have  seen  none  of  a  character  more  I 
dispassionate  and  persuasive.  And  this,  we  humbly  conceive, 
is  the  only  mode  of  impression,  by  which  a  Jew  can  be  en-  ! 
countered  with  any  hope  of  success,  lie  is  too  obtuse  to  be  I 
amused  by  rehnement,  frightened  by  denunciations,  or  melted  ^ 
by  an  affectation  of  pathos  ;  too  shrewd  to  he  imposed  upon 
by  plausible  perimls,  and  too  prejudiced  to  be  reclaimed  by  i 
acrimonious  censure.  If  any  mode  of  discussion  be  within  tbe  ! 
order  of  means  calculated  to  produce  conviction  in  a  Jewish  i 
mind,  it  seems  to  be  that  which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Ewing.  He 
jeasons  exclusively  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  deduces  all  his 
principles  from  their  own  sacred  a utliori ties,  and  employs  the  ar-  j 
guiner.t  of  analogy  with  uniform  and  complete  success.  At  tbe  \ 
same  lime,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  consider  his  vo-  ; 
Inmesas  faultless.  'I  he  diction  is  often  careless,  and  thestruc-  = 
lure  of  composition  deficient  in  compactness,  elegance,  andac-  | 
curacy.  We  should  imagine  the  work  was  composed  at  distant  ; 
intervals,  and  in  unetjual  stales  of  feeling,  theauthor  beingsome-  j 
times  remarkably  heavy  and  uninteresting,  while  at  others  be  ' 
is  acute  and  energetic.  We  are  of  opinion,  too,  that  he  b» 
neither  cited  with  sufficient  frequency,  nor  referred  with  j 
sufficient  minuteness  to  the  opinions  and  traditions  of  the  : 
Jews  ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  wished,  that  he  had  noticed  some 
recent  productions  on  the  other  side  cf  the  question.  But 
when  all  these  deductions  have  been  made,  the  work  will 
attil  be  found  to  possess  no  ordinary  value  :  for  while  its  c^i- 
cisms  on  many  parts  of  the  history  and  language  of  the  Ow 
Testament,  render  it  of  great  worth  to  the  biblical 
its  manly  arguments,  luminous  statements,  and  impressive  ; 
appeals  must  find  their  way  lo  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  judg^* 
merit,  of  every  unprejudiced  and  refiecting  mind. 
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IV.  Account  of  tlu  Life  and  IVritin^t  qf  Robert  Simon f  M,  D. 
litc  professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  IW  the 
Rev.  William  Trail,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S.  Eldin.  Member  of  ilie  Royal 
Irish  AcaJenw,  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Saviour**,  Connor,  ko.  pp.  viii. 
102.  with  a  Portrait  of  Dr.  Simson,  and  one  folding  Plate.  Nicol  and 
Co.  1SP2. 

T^R.  TRAIL  is  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  pupils  of  Dr. 
^  Simson,  and  is,  in  many  respects  extremely  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  write  memoirs  of  his  respected  friend  and  tutor.  As 
more  than  forty  years,  however,  have  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  Dr.  Simson,  every  reader  will  be  ready  to  ask,  wliy  the 
publicatiofi  of  this  account  has  been  so  long  postponed  ?  To 
this  question  our  author  furnishes  the  following  reply. 

« Above  thirty  years  ago,  the  late  earl  Stanhope  honoured  me  with  a 
request,  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  late  Dr. 
Simson  of  Glasgow,  which  might  be  published  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  Biographia  Britannica.  The  slow  progress  of  that  great  work  left 
or  much  at  liberty,  as  to  the  time  of  preparing  an  article  which  could 
appear  only  near  the  end  of  it ;  and  for  a  num^r  of  years,  having  been 
occupied  by  engagements  of  a  different  kind,  I  was  in  some  measure  com¬ 
pelled  to  postpone  the  execution  of  my  undertaking,  much  longer  than  I 
Wtthed  to  have  done.  As  there  is  not  at  present  any  near  prospect  of  the 
completion  of  the  Biographia,  I  could  not  proj^rty,  at  my  time  of  life, 
defer  any  longer  embracing  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  paying  this 
mull  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  that  eminent  man,  by  whose 
friendship  and  instruction  1  was  honoured  during  some  of  the  last  years 
of  his  life.'  Advert,  pp.  v.  vi. 

The  body  of  Dr.  Trail’s  work  is  divided  into  five  sections, 
which  contain  *  I.  a  general  account  of  Dr.  Simson’s.  life  ;  2,  a 
particular  account  oi  his  mathematical  studies,  and  of  the 
works  published  by  himself ;  3.  an  account  of  his  posthu¬ 
mous  works;  4.  an  account  of  his  unpublished  papers  and  cor¬ 
respondence  ;  5.  a  [sketch  of  his  character.’  Tliese  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  nearly  fifty  pages  of  notes,  in  a  smaller  type;  and 
three  appendices,  of  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  at  large,  as  wc  proceed. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Simson,  like  that  of  many  other  men  of 
literature  and  science,  furnishes  little  more  than  a  collection 
of  dates*.  Robert  Simson  was  the  son  of  John  Simson,  of 
fcrkton  Hall,  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  born  Oct.  14,  1637,  O.  S. 
His  father  intended  him  for  the  church,  and  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  sent  him  to  Glasgow;  but  he  had  little  relish  for  theo¬ 
logical  studies,  and  soon  directed  the  whole  force  of  his  in- 


•  In  the  present  work,  several  of  the  dates  given  by  the  late  Profes- 
^Robinson,. under  the  article  Simson,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannict, 
•t  corrected. 
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tcllect  to  i^comctry,  though  this  propensity  was  anxiously  dis, 
couraged  by  his  lather.  He  tliil  not,  however,  entirely  neg. 
lect  the  other  branches  of  learning  taught  at  the  college;  and 
in  particular,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  botany,  and  a  tolerablv 
critical  acquaintance  with  t!ie  Greek  language,  which  he  soon 
found  would  be  of  extreme  service  to  him  in  examining  thf 
works  of  the  ancient  geometers.  Hefore  he  had  completed 
his  eighteenth  year,  he  had  studied  with  close  attention  \lu- 
clid’s  Klements,  Ouglitred’s  Clavis,  Raphson’s  Tracts,  Jones’s 
Synopsis,  Kersey’s  Algebra,  and  some  other  of  the  host  ma¬ 
thematical  works  then  to  he  procured  ;  and  in  1710,  when  he 
was  only  twenty- two  years  of  age,  the  members  of  the  col- 
lege,  without  any  solicitation  on  liis  part,  made  him  an  offer 
of  the  mathematical  chair,  on  the  vacancy  which  was  then 
c’xpocteil  very  soon  to  take  place.  Unwilling,  however,  to 
undertake  so  important  an  ofHcc  at  his  early  age,  he  solicited 
permission  to  sjH*nd  at  least  one  year  in  London,  that  he 
might  profit  by  a  |>ersonal  intercourse  with  the  English  ma¬ 
thematicians,  *  wlio  were  then  the  most  distinguished  in  Eu¬ 
rope.’  Accordingly,  he  carried  this  plan  into  effect;  and  j 
became  intimately  acrpiainted  with  Mr.  Jones  (the  fatlicr  of  I 
Sir  W'illiam  Jones),  Mr.  C’aswell,  and  Mr.  Ditton;  and, ihrough 
their  instrumentality,  obtained  the  most  correct  infornoation  re¬ 
lative  to  the  progress  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  ‘  both  b 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.’  The  vacancy  in 
the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  Glasgow,  occurred  in  the 
.«;pring  of  the  succeeding  year  ;  and  our  young  geometer, 
after  regularly  passing  through  all  the  due  formalities,  wn 
admitted  Professor  on  the  20lh  of  November,  1711.  lie  did 
not  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  from  his  own  university; 
but  from  that  of  St.  Andrews,  which,  in  the  year  1746,  wip¬ 
ing  to  confer  upon  him  that  distinction,  made  choice  (as  hems 
a  layman)  of  a  degree  in  medicine,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  knowledge  of  botany;  though,  says  Dr.  T.,  ‘he  had 
no  other  pretensions  to  distinction  in  medical  science.’ 

L-pon  being  admitted  to  the  profes.^orship,  he  lost  no  time 
in  entering  on  tlie  engagements  of  his  office,  and  ‘both  from 
duty  and  from  inclination’  directed  his  exclusive  attention  to 
mathematics. 

‘  From  1711,  he  continued  near  fifty  years  to  teach  mathcmaucs  to  two 
separate  classes,  at  different  hours,  five  days  in  the  week,  during  a  com- 
nued  Sission  (or  term)  of  seven  months  ;  besides  giving  occ;aional 
tion,  uhicli  he  was  ever  ready  to  communicate  to  those  students  who  wiibfli 
for  more  p.'irticular  explanations  of  his  lectures,  or  to  make  further  progrfW 
in  the  stiu’y  of  mathematics.  Though  the  duties  of  a  professor 
became  familiar  and  easy  to  him,  yet  they  occupied  a  considerable  portioo 
of  his  time,  and  divided  it  so  as  often  to  interrupt  tlie  course  of  hii  pnimc 
studies. 
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•  Hii  manner  of  teaching  was  uncommonly  clear  and  enpfagingtoyoune 
people,  and  most  of  his  scholars  rctaincii,  through  life,  an  affection  and 
iftercnce  for  the  professor.  The  college  of  Glasgow  in  his  time  was  in 
great  repute,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  which  Dr.  Hutcheson,  Dr. 
Moor,  Mr.  Adam  Smith,  and  himself,  much  contributed.  The  retort 
of  students  was  great,  and  almost  all  of  them  attended  Dr.  Simton'a 
lectures.  The  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  of  mathematics, 
and  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  them,  were  thence  much  diifused 
in  the  college,  and  some  taste  also  for  the  study  of  the  higher  branches 
was  excited;  but  the  early  age  of  tlie  greater  number  of  the  students, 
their  short  residence  in  college,  and  the  necessary  appropriation  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  other  sciences,  seldom  admitted  of 
that  long  and  nearly  exclusive  cultivation  of  one  ^particular  science,  by 
which  alone,  especially  in  mathematics,  eminence  usually  can  be  attained. 
Among  Dr.  Simson’s  scholars,  however,  several  rose  to  distinction!  as 
mathematicians.  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  who  alone  has  applied  tlie  geo* 
metrical  method  of  reasoning  to  the  most  complex  physical  investigations, 
hy  universal  acknowledgment,  is  to  be  named  the  first ;  Mr.  Williamson, 
a  favourite  pupil,  from  whom  he  had  great  expectations,  died  very  young; 
Dr.  Momf,  Greek  professor  at  Glasgow,  and  rrofessor  Robinson  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  were  all  known  as  mathematicians  of  superior  abilities  and  at¬ 
tainments. 

‘In  the  year  1758,  Dr.  Simson,  being  then  seventy-one  years  of  age, 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  an  assistant  in  teaching;  and  in  1781,  on  his 
recommendation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson  was  appointed  his  assisuint 
and  successor.  'I'he  resignation  of  Dr.  Simson  presented  an  opportunity 
to  tlw  Principal  and  Professors,  of  recording  in  their  minutes  the  affec¬ 
tion  which  they  felt  For  the  Doctor,  and  their  high  admiration  of  his  ge¬ 
nius.  A  long  paper  for  this  purpose  was  drawn  up  by  his  colleagues,  and 
it  is  expressed  with  all  the  warmth  of  attachment  and  respect,  which  it 
was  natural  for  tlicm  to  entertain  for  the  father  of  the  college,  from  whom 
the  university  had  derived  so  much  honour.’  pp.  4—6. 

The  Doctor  lived  ten  years  after  his  resignation,  continti- 
Ing  to  enjoy  an  equable  stale  of  good  health,  and  cheerful 
spirits,  excepting  as  they  were  now  and  then  interrupted  with 
complaints  respecting  his  loss  of  meraory.  He  employed 
himself,  principally,  in  arranging  some  bis  mathematical 
papers,  and  in  solving  such  prc^lems  as  either  occurreil  in 
*be  course  of  his  reading,  or  were  suggested  to  him  by 
his  friends  for  his  amusement.  He  was  seriously  indispoHcd 
only  for  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  wliich  happened  on 
1st  of  October,  1768,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  bit 
«lst  year. 

Such  are  the  main  particnlars  furnished  by  Dr.  T.  relative 
^the  life  of  his  frieno.  A  few  .short  quotations  will  make  the 
^dcr  acquainted  with  liis  character  and  his  habits. 

*  Dr.  Simeon  was  originally  possessed  of  great  intellectual  powers,  an 
Accurate  and  distinguishing  undersunding,  an  biventitv  genius,  and  a  re* 

memory  ;  and  these  powers,  being  excited  by  an  ardent  curiofity, 

4  Y  2 
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produced  a  singular  capacity  for  investigating  the  truths  of  mathematied 
science.  *fiy  such  talents,  with  a  correct  taste,  formed  by  the  study  of 
the  Greek  geometers,  he  was  also  peculiarly  qualified  for  communicating 
his  knowledge,  both  in  his  lectures  and  in  his  writings,  with  perspicuity 
and  elegance.  He  was  at  the  same  time  modest  and  unassuming ;  and 
chough  not  indifferent  to  literary  fame,  he  was  cautious  and  even  reserved 
in  bringing  forward  his  own  discoveries,  but  always  ready  to  do  justice 
to  the  ments  and  inventions  of  others. 

*  Dr.  Simson  never  was  married ;  and  the  uniform  regularity  of  a  long 
life,  spent  r;ithin  the  walls  of  his  college,  naturally  produced  fixed  and 
j>ocuHar  habits,  which,  however,  with  the  sincerity  of  his  manners,  were 
unoffending,  and  became  even  interesting  to  those  with  whom  he  lived. 

'1  he  strictness  of  these  habits,  which  indeed  pervaded  all  his  occupations, 
probably  h:td  an  influence  also  on  the  direction  and  success  of  some  of 
his  scientific  pursuits.  His  hours  of  study,  of  amusement,  and  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  were  all  regulated  with  uniform  precision.  The  walks  even  in  the 
squaies  or  garden  of  tlic  college  were  all  meabured  by  his  steps,  and  he 
took  his  exercise  by  the  hundreds  of  paces,  according  to  his  time  or  in¬ 
clination.’  pp.  7^1—75.  I 

AW  suppose  the  ingenious  Professor,  on  such  occasions,  J 
walked  alone,  and  that  he  never  indulged  himself  with  looking 
about  him  ;  oiiiervvise  we  apprehend  lie  would  have  run  great 
risk  of  losing  his  reckoning,  and  perchance  of  walking  loo 
long. 

*  The  Doctor,  in  his  disposition,  was  both  cheerful  and  social ;  and  hit 
conversation,  when  he  was  at  ease  among  his  friends,  was  animated  and 
various,  enriched  with  much  anecdote,  especially  of  the  literary  kind, 
but  always  unaffected.  It  was  enlivened  also  by  a  certain  degree  of  na¬ 
tural  humour,  and  even  the  slight  fits  of  absence  to  which  in  company  be 
was  occasionally  liable,  contributed  to  the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  J 
without  diminishing  their  affection  and  respect,  which  his  excellent  qualities 
were  calculated  to  inspire.  One  evening  in  the  week  he  devoted  to  a 
club,  chiefly  of  his  own  selection,  which  met  in  a  tavern  near  the  collc^  | 
^'he  first  part  of  the  evening  was  employed  in  playing  the  game  of  whist, 
of  which  he  was  particularly  fond;  but  though  he  took  no  small  trouble  in  i 
estimating  chances,  it  was  remarked  that  he  was  often  unsuccessful.  The 
rest  of  tne  evening  was  spent  in  cheerful  conversation,  and  as  he  had 
some  taste  for  music,  he  did  not  scruple  to  amuse  his  party  with  a  song;  i 
and  it  is  ssid  he  was  rather  fond  of  singing  some  Greek  odes,  to  which  t 
modem  music  had  been  adapted.  On  Saturdays  he  usually  dined  in  the 
village  of  Anderstoq,  then  about  a  mile  distant  from  Glasgow',  with  some  ^ 
of  the  members  of  his  regular  club,  and  with  a  variety  of  other  respect¬ 
able  visitors,  who  wished  to  cultivate  tlie  acquaintance,  and  enjoy  the  so* 
ciety,  of  so  eminent  a  person.  In  the  progress  of  time,  from  his  age 
and  character,  it  became  the  wish  of  his  company,  that  every  thing  m 
these  meetings  should  be  directed  by  him ;  and  though  his  authonty, 
growing  with  his  years,  was  somew  hat  absolute,  yet  the  good  humour 
with  wbu  h  it  was  administered,  rendered  it  pleasing  to  every  body.  He 
had  his  own  choir  and  place  at  table ;  he  gave  instructions  about  the  co* 
teruinmcQt,  regulated  the  time  of  breaking  up,  and  adjusted  the  expeoce. 
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ThMe  parties,  in  the  years  of  his  severe  study,  were  a  desirable  and  useful 
rtUxation  to  his  mind,  and  they  continued  to  amuse  him  till  within  a  few 
isootbs  of  his  death.*  pp.  76, 77. 

We  are  thus  informed  hoiv  the  learned  Professor  passed 
his  time  on  Saturdays^  and  as  his  biographer  is  a  clergy  *T^an, 
we  read  on  with  some  avidity,  hoping  to  learn  how  his  friend 
employed  himself  on  the  days  immediately  succeeding.  Wc 
are  told,  indeed,  tliat  ‘  he  was  uniformly  reserved  in  express¬ 
ing  particular  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  and,  from 
his  sentiments  of  decorum,  he  never  introduced  religion  as 
I  subject  of  conversation  in  mixed  society,  and  all  attempts 
to  do  so  in  his  clubs  were  checked  with  gravity  and  decision.’ 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  natural  enough  ;  for  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  a  man  who  wanted  to  introduce  religious  conversation  at 
a  card-club,  would  make  hut  an  indifferent  whist  player,  and 
probably  a  somew’hat  sorry  casuist.  Yet  Dr.  Trail  must  he 
aware,  that  this  leaves  the  main  point  undecided  ;  although  it 
is  a  point  which,  as  he  has  introduced  the  topic  of  religion, 
in  reference  to  his  friend,  every  reader  will  he  anxious  to 
see  placed  beyond  controversy.  Dr.  T.  doubtless  knows, 
that  Simson  has  always  been  classed  among  deists,  and 
described  as  one  who,  when  he  entered  on  the  professorship, 
being  asked  if  the  bihle  contained  all  the  articles  of  his  faith, 
replied  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  profane  men, 
end  a  great  deal  viore^  •  And  he  must  he  aware,  that  this  is 
not  disproved,  by  telling  us  how’  firmly  Dr.  S.  resisted  tho 
introduction  of  religion  *  in  mixed  society,’  or  in  card  par¬ 
ties;  or  even  by  writing  ‘  Deo  Optimo  Maximo,  Benignis- 
sinio  Servatori,  sit  laus  et  gloria,’  at  the  end  of  a  geometrical 
solution  which  he  completed  on  his  birth-day,  in  tiie  year 
1764. 

Leaving,  then,  this  matter  as  we  found  it,  wc  shall  now 
speak  a  little  of  Dr.  Simson’s  performances.  The  only  pub¬ 
lications  which  he  sent  to  the  press  durir^  his  life-time,  (be¬ 
sides  two  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  one  on 
Porisms,  and  the  other  containing  an  investigation  of  Albert 
Girard’s  rule  for  approximation  to  the  roots  of  numbers  which 
are  not  perfect  squares)  were — his  Treatise  *  Sectiorum  Co- 
nicarum,  libri  v.’  which  appeared  in  1735;  and  his  excellent 
edition  of  Euclid,  which  appeared  both  in  Latin  and  English 
in  1756,  and  to  a  second  edition  of  which,  in  1762,  was  an¬ 
nexed  the  book  of  Euclid’s  Data.  The  treatise  on  Conic  Sec- 
lions  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Simson  to  correct  w’hat  he  thought 
ibe  false  taste,  which  tnen  prevailed,  of  investigating  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  those  curves  algebraically  :  he,  therefore,  asHumed 
ike  definitions  employed  by  L’Hospital  and  others  in  their  al¬ 
gebraical  treatises,  and  ^  Kom  them,  with  the  u*uc  simplicity 
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and  accuracy  of  the  ancient  school,  he  deduced  not  only  the 
propertiea  of- these  curves,  as  given  by  ail  preceding  writers 
but  added  many  new  and  important  propositions  of  his  own* 
with  the  gener^ization  and  improvement  of  many,  wiiich  had 
been  previously  discovered.’  lie  deduces  the  various  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  ctirve  from  their  dcsciiptiou  t/i  plano^xn  which 
respect  we  think  liis  work  inferior  to  the  elegant  treatises  by 
Dr.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Hutton,  both  of  whom  derive  their 
investigations  from  the  properties  of  the  respective  sections 
inferred  from  their  connection  with  the  cone  itself.  In  Sim- 
son’s  edition  of  1750,  several  additions  are  made,  including 
some  valuable  communications  by  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart. 
In  the  preface,  Dr.  Simson  gives  a  short  sketch  of  the  history 
of  this  portion  of  geometry  from  the  age  of  Menaiclimus, 
who  is  usually  reputed  the  first  inventor.  Some  oinissioni 
have  been  remarked  in  this  history,  which,  however,  have 
been  supplied  by  Dr.  Abraham  Robertson,  of  Oxford,  in  the 
learned  history  prefixed  to  his  valuable  work  on  the  conic 
sections. 

Hut  Dr.  Simson’s  grand  iiiulcrtaking  is  his  edition  of  the  first 
six,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelii!),  books  of  Euclid’s  Ele¬ 
ments. 


‘  To  judge  with  impartiality  of  the  merits  of  this  work/  says  Dr.  T., 
<the  state  of  tlie  text  in  pi  eceding  editions  must  be  attended  to.  Dr. 
Himson,  from  his  veneration  for  the  ancient  Geometers,  seems,  with  an 
excusable  partiality,  to  have  assumed,  that  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  u 
they  can'.e  from  the  author,  were  nearly  without  blemish  ;  and  he  there¬ 
fore  ascribes  .ill  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  the  commo.i  editions, 
cither  to  die  carelessness  of  transcribers,  or  to  the  blunders  of  Theoo, 
end  other  ancient  editors.  His  corrections  are  numerous  and  many  of 
them  important ;  and  even  now,  when  most  of  tiien>  are  adopted,  it  might 
be  an  useful  exercise  for  the  young  mathematician  to  study  the  grounds 
of  his  emendations,  which  exhibit  so  clearly  the  precision  of  his  Ideal, 
and  the  logical  accuracy  of  bis  understanding.  Some  ani  mad  versions 
were  made  on  this^NC  ^iuoo,  chiefly  by  those  whose  works  had  been 
criticised  in  the  Doctor’s  notes  ;  and  to  some  of  these  in  a  second 
tion,  replies  and  explanations  were  made ;  but  he  had  a  great  aversion 
to  controversy,  and  his  observations  on  what  he  had  proved  to  be  errors 
or  defects  in  his  predecessors  were  never  calculated  to  provoke  it. 

*  Notwithstanaing  Dr,  Simson’s  valuable  corrections,  there  are  still 
tome  difficulties  in  the  Elements,  which  remain  to  be  cleared  up  by  some 
future  editor.  The  demonstration  of  the  property  of  parallel  lines  (29. 
I.  £iem.)  is  still  theoretically  defective,  requiring  the  admission  of  some 
principle,  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  class  of  self-evident  truths.  It 
has  by  some  been  supposed,  that  tlie  remedy  for  this  difficulty  must  be 
sought  for  in  a  just  definition  of  a  strait*  line.  No  definition  of  a  sliw 
line  has  yet  been  found,  and  none  perhaps  can  be  found  from  which  ai* 
the  properties  assumediD  the  Eiementsao  belong  to  it,  can  be  rigidly  de* 
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gotii/atfd.  Th^re  is  manifestly  also  some  defect  in  the  definition  of 
inlid  angle,  since  what  is  given  in  Dr.  Simson’s  and  in  all  other  edi- 
roB^  docs  not  disenminate  the  solid  angle  from  a  numbe  r  of  plain  angles, 
jonned  at  one  point,  which  may  exist  according  to  the  detinition.  bat 
without  forming  the  solid  angle  intended  to  be  defined,  i'he  improve- 
BTOU  and  corrections  of  the  fifth  book  are  alsb  importint.  His  ohser-  ’ 
riioo  with  respect  to  solid  figures,  in  the  note  on*  Def.  10.  xi  Elem. 
a  curious,  from  remarking  an  error,  which*  is  so  dbvious  when  poinred 
out,  but  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  many  learned  jind  acme 
geometers,  who  had  paid  much  attention  to  Euclid’s  Elements  An 
ohiertation  of  a  similar  kind,  and  about  the  same  time,  was  m.ule  by 
Mr.  Lc  Sage  which  is  recorded  in  the  History  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sdences  at  Paris  for  1756;*  ancT  another  important  correction  has 
bero  more  recently  made  by  Le  Gendre,  of  which  a  satisfactory  history 
ii  given  by  Mr.  Hay  fair,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Elements  of  Geo*  * 
nctry.”  pp.  31—33. 

Dr.  S.  was  certainly  better  qualified,  bis  singular  rever¬ 
ence  for  his  author,  by  bis  enthusiastic  preference  of  geo¬ 
metry  to  the  inotlern  analysis,  and  by  his  critical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Greek  language,  to  present  a  correct  edition 
of  Euclid,  than  any  other  man  who  has  turned  his  attention 
to  the  subject:  and  we,  therefore,  cannot  but  regret,  that  he 
satisfied  himself  with  giving  merely  the  first  six,  with  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  books.  His  edition,  however,  though 
extremely  valuable,  is  not  free  from  blemisl^cs  and  errors. 
The  most  remarkable  occur  in  his  attempt'  to  demonstrate  the 
12th  axiom  of  the  first  book,  where  he  has  fallen  into  several 
paralogisms,  which  render  his  reasonings  completely  nuga- 
toq*.  Thus  in  the  fifth  proposition,  in  his  note  to  Euclid’s 
29ih,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that,  when  a  line  is  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  one  of  two  parallel  lines,  it  may  he  produced  till 
it  meets  the  other — which  is  a  particular  case  of  the  general 
proposition  he  was  endeavouring  to  establish. 

Besides  the  works  already  enumerated,  Dr.  Simson  had, 
long  before  his  death,  prepared  several  others  for  the  press; 
but  the  strong  impression  he  often  felt  respecting  the  failure 
of  his  memory  prevented  him  from  publishing  them.  The 
copies  of  these,  with  a  large  mass  of  miscellaneous  papers, 
fHl  into  the  hands  of  his  executor,  Mr.  Clow,  Professor  of 
Ugic  at  Glasgow. 

*  While  Mr.  Clow  was  deliberating  what  was  most  expedient  to  be 
done  with  regard  to  these  papers  entrusted  to  his  care,  the  late  Earl 
^hope,  distinguished  in  his  elevated  rank  by  his  ingenious  cultivation 
ttd  liberal  patronage  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  intimated  his  design 
of  publishing  those  works  of  Dr.  Simson  which  he  had  completed,  with 
other  pieces,  which,  though  unfinished,  might  without  injury  to  his 
be  given  to  the  public.  The  munificent  proposal  was  most  accept* 
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able  to  Mr.  Clow  ;  and  after  some  correspondence  respecting  the  lelet. 
lion,  a  large  volume,  in  the  year  1776,  was  at  his  Lordship*t  lolc 


pence  handsomely  printed,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Clow,  and  liberallv 
distributed.  ^ 


•  I'his  volume  contains  a  restoration  of  the  scctio  determinata  of  Apol* 
lonius,  with  two  additional  books  by  Dr.  Simson  :  and  a  full  expljoa* 
tion  of  the  porisms,  with  a  restoration  of  a  number  of  the  propositious  ef 
luiclid’s  original  work.’  pp.  S5,  36. 

To  these  two  important  works  are  added  some  smaller 
tracts,  viz.  one  dc  Legarithmisy  founded  on  the  model  of 
Kuclid’s  5tli  hook,  and  underlaken  at  the  particular  request 
of  the  late  Karl  Suuhojtc ;  aiunhcr,  de  Limitibus  ^uantitatum 
tt  liationuviy  comprehendiug,  though  only  a  fragment,  a 
vigorous  demonstration  of  the  principles  of  fluxions,  and  of 
prime  and  ultimate  ratios;  and  an  appendix,  containing  a 
few  geometrical  problems  solved  by  the  ancient  analysis. 

I'hls  posthumous  volume  is,  in  many  respects,  extremely 
curious  and  valuah  e;  and  as  ic  wnis  never  sold,  hut  merely 
given  away  (and  that  more  il'.an  30  years  ago,  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  uicn  of  that  liay),  it  is  now'  very  scarce.  Dr.  Trail’s 
account  of  its  conionis,  and  hi^l()ry  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  sevcr.d  pails,  r.ninot  l)ui  lie  highly  interesting  to  ma¬ 
thematical  naders.  Of  the  portion  devoteo  lo  the  subject  of 
fiorisviSy  by  many  retkoneeJ  the  most  important,  Dr.  Trail 
ileiails  the  history  in  14  pages;  and  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  reader  may  become  tolerably  ac(]uainted  with  the  results 
of  tlic  labours  of  the  chief  writers,  iVom  I’ajipns  to  Playfair, 
on  this  obscure  topic  of  inquiry.  After  all,  liowever,  it  will 
be  seen,  as  we  indeed  remarked  in  a  former  number,  that 
it  is  not  yet  ascertained  what  the  ancients  really  meant  by  a 
porism. 

\Vc  may  here  mention,  that,  very  early  in  life,  Dr.  Simson 
turned  his  alieiuion  to  t!ie  lAtci  lUini  and  the  Stciio  Deter* 
vunata  of  Apollonius.  The  Loci  Plant  had  been  partially 
restored  by  K».'rra;i(  and  Francis  Schooten  :  hut  the  obvious 
imperlections  in  their  works  stimulated  Dr.  Simson  to  the 
task.  His  performance,  though  nearly  completed  in  1735,  was 
not  printed  till  1749  :  and  even  llien,  some  nncxpcctcddilficul- 
lies  which  he  met  with  in  negotiating  with  a  bookseller,  pre¬ 
vented  its  publication  ;  so  that,  except  a  few  copies  distri¬ 
buted  among  his  fiieiuls  in  17  50,  the  book  remained,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  unpublished  till  after  his  death.  Dr.  Trail 
says  ‘  such  is  the  clegjince  of  method,  and  the  ingenious 
contrivance  of  demonstration  in  this  work,  that  he  has  truly 
exhioited  a  copy,  or  at  least  so  very  nearly  a  copy  of  the 
work  of  Apollonius,  that  little  regret  need  be  had  for  ib« 
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loss  of  the  original.’  And  Professor  Leslie  says,  Dr.  Sim- 
jon’s  ‘  treatise  l)e  Locis  Planis^  published  at  Glasgow  in 
1749,  is  ^  model  of  geometrical  strictness  and  elegance.’ 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  opinion,  tlius  decidedly  expressed,  by 
these  learned  geometers,  we  confess  we  cannot  heip  ihitikiiig 
jomewiiat  ditferently. 

In  this  work,  Simson  first  gives  the  enumeration  of  Pap¬ 
pus;  and  shews,  in  a  corollary,  the  connection  which  subsists 
btt'veen  that  which  he  proposes  as  the  principal  locus^  and 
those  which  he  thence  devciopes.  He  goes  so  far  into  detail,  * 
and  enters  into  such  numerous  distinctions,  that  the  develope- 
ment  of  this  proposition  occupies  56  pages.  Still  he  only 
traces  completely  the  case  of  three  parallel  lines  given  in 
podiion  ;  and,  developing  only  one  of  the  cases  wliere  the 
three  lines  given  in  position  proceed  from  the  same  point, 
cont.mts  himself  with  saying  that  the  other  five  cases  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  three  right  lines 
given  in  position,  are  neither  parallel,  nor  concur  in  one 
point,  instead  of  shewing,  as  he  ought  to  iiave  done,  the 
coiinection  which  subsists  hetween  tiiis  case  and  those  where 
the  lines  (h)  concur  in  one  point  (whicli  would  considerably 
.abridge  both  the  analysis  and  the  construction);  he  reduces 
it  to  ilie  case  of  two  lines  given  in  position,  to  wiiich  there 
are  drawn,  under  given  angles,  right  lines  having  given  ratios 
to  each  otiu  r.  lie  then  shews  how  the  case  of  four  right 
linos  is  reduced  to  that  of  three. 

If  the  Doctor  had  possessed  sufficient  patience  to  treat 
with  similar  jirolixity,  the  cases  of  a  greater  number  of  lines 
eiven  in  magnitude  and  position,  we  (piestion  much  whether 
be  would  have  found  a  single  reader  courageous  enough  to 
have  followed  him  through  his  whole  progress.  His  method 
too,  like  that  of  Fermat,  has  the  great  inconvenience  of  pro- 
ceediog  successively  from  a  given  number  of  lines,  to  the 
number  immediately  exceeding  it  by  unity ;  in  such  manner, 
that  the  dcvelopement  of  a  single  example  of  any  number 
of  lines  whatever,  necessarily  supposes  those  of  all  the  in¬ 
ferior  numbers  of  lines.  Besides  this,  Simson’s  method  leads, 
by  a  very  tiresome  process,  to  the  indeterminate  case.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  we  are  far  from  being  warm  admirers  of 
this  part  of  our  excellent  geometer’s  attempted  *  restoration 
of  Apollonius.’ 

Dr.  Trail  has  given,  in  a  very  amusing  section,  an  account 
of  Simson’s  unpublished  papers  and  correspondence ;  which, 
with  the  several  notes  appended  to  it,  will  be  read  with  ^ 
great  pleasure.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  note  H*, 
wich  contains  a  curious  paper  sent  to  Dr.  Jurin,  in  1723^  ' 
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bibking  the  investigation  of  some  elegant  scries  for  the 
rectification  of  the  circle.  Some  of  these  correspond  with 
other  well-known  series,  which  have  been  independently  in¬ 
vestigated  by  Murhin,  Killer,  and  Dr.  Hutton  ;  and  furnish 
great  reason  to  conclude,  that  if  Dr.  S-  had  devoted  as  much 
time  to  the  modern  as  he  did  to  the  ancient  analysis,  he  would 
have  attained  equal  eminence. 

The  three  appendices  to  tliis  volume  contain,  1st.  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mathemutical  collections  of  Pappus;  with  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  contents  of  the  several  books:  2dly.  two  passages 
from  Pappus,  the  Creek  from  the  Savilian  MSS.  at  Oxford,  i 
collated  with  the  MS.  Bull,  and  the  Latin  from  Commandine's 
translation :  3dly.  Dr.  Simson’s  translation  of  the  gtmeral 
description  of  Kuclid’s  porisms  in  the  preface  to  the  7th  book  of 
l^appus.  Of  these  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  important.  In¬ 
deed,  we  apprehend  that  mathemutical  readers  will  deem  it  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  whole  work.  It  occupies  fifty  pages; 
and  exhibits  a  much  fuller  account  of  these  collections,  as  well 
as  of  the  few  remaining  MSS.  of  Pappus,  than  is  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  work  in  a  modern  language;  unless  Herard^i 
edinon  of  the  ^  C'olh*ctions'  should  by  this  time  he  published 
at  Paris.  We  could  have  wished,  however,  that  Dr. Trail  had 
enteri*il  as  fully  into  the  properties  of  the  series  of  circles 
inscribi‘d  in  the  ‘  Arhelon,*  as  Dr.  Hutton  has  done,  under  the 
word  Pappus,  in  his  Mathematical  Dictionary;  andMiat  he  hid 
given  us  a  tuiler  aceounl  of  the  238  lemmata  in  Pappus's  7th 
hook.  Something  of  this  kind,  after  the  manner  of  ‘  Lawson's 
Synopsis’  for  triangles,  would  have  been  exceedingly  useful  to 
the  modern  gtKJineter. 

Kroai  this  part  of  Dr.  T.’s  work  we  transcribe  the  following 
note. 

•  The  Arbclon  is  mentioned  in  the  i.emmata  of  Archimedes,  (prop. 
4»5,  6;)  and  it  is  remarkable  that  though  Pappus,  in  his  collections,  and 
particularly  in  this  book,  often  quotes  Archimedes,  there  is  no  allusion  to 
the  Lemmata,  in  his  long  and  curious  discussion  of  the  properties  of  the 
Arbelon.  'I  here  is  also  a  Lemma  of  Comraandine’s  for  demonstrating  s 
proposition  of  Pappus  on  this  subject,  (prop.  14,)  which  is  the  first  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  Lemmata  of  Archimedes,  and  w  hich  Commandine  aftervardr 
(fol.  52.  b.)  asserts  to  be  con. posed  by  himself.  From  this  it  maybe 
inferred,  that  Command.nc  certainly  had  never  seen  the  Lemmata  of 
Archimedes,  and  most  probably  neither  had  Pappus.  The  Lemmata  haw 
never  been  found  in  Greek,  and  have  by  several  learned  men  been  suppoeed 
not  to  be  the  woik  of  Archimedes ;  and  the  circumsunce  now  meouoned 
favours  that  suppodtion.’  p.  i4<>. 

It*  might  hare  been  added,  that  this  doubt  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  Archimedes’s  book  of  LemroatB  is  confirmed  ^y  com¬ 
paring  it  with  his  other  works.  The  reasoning  is  often  loose; 
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inJ  in  the  second  proposition,  while  the  enunciation  is  general^ 
ihc  demonstration  is  only  applicable  to  a  particular  case,  and 
ihit  the  simplest. 

Were  it  not  tht^t  we  arc  afraid  of  too  severely  taxing  the 
patience  of  our  un-inathematical  readers,  we  should  he  tempted* 
to  quote  more  largely  from  this  part  of  Dr.  Trail's  volume.  To 
compensate  for  the  pleasure  we  should  have  derived  from 
icleciing  these  extracts,  we  must  indulge  ourselves  in  that  of 
•irmly  recommending  the  work  to  all  who  have  imbibed* 

3'  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  geoii'cters.  'riiere  arc, 
eed,  a  few  instances  of  tautology,  arising  most  prohablv 
from  the  length  of  lime  the  memoiis  have  been  in  hand;  and 
DOW  and  then  the  author  has  been  guilty  of  omissions,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ‘  Arbelon,^  and  in  forgetting  to  specify  ihe  of 

Hugo  D'Oinericjue,  Lawson,  and  T.  Simpson,  amon«^  the 
modern  authors  who  have  published  collections  of  geometrical 
pmbiems.  Yet,  altogether,  we.  think  he  has  disclmrgf»d  iluiy 
honourably  to  himself  and  to  his  tutor,  and  in  a  w  Ay  th  .i  cannot 
fail  to  afford  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  most  admirers  of  the 
mathematical  sciences. 

Art.  V.  The  Cleaner  :  a  Seiies  of  Periodical  Essays,  solrcted  and  ar. 
ranged  from  scarce  or  neglected  Volumes,  with  an  Introctuctioii  ^nd 
Notes,  by  Nathan  Drake,  M.  D.  Author  of  “  Literary  Hours,"  unci 
of  “  Essays  on  Periodical  Literature."  8vo.  4  vols.  pp.  \7‘23,  Price 
2/.  2/.  Suttaby,  Evance,  and  Co. ;  Baldwin  ;  Llackwood,  Edinburgh  ; 
Keene,  Dublin.  1811.  ' 

y^HlLK  Dr.  Drake  was  in  search  of  materials  for  a  critical 
and  biographical  history  of  our  periodical  essays,  and,  as 
a  recpiisite  part  of  that  labour,  was  working  through  several 
hundred  \X)lumes,  of  which  the  greater  proportion  were 
obtained  with  some  dithculty,  and  were  never  likely  to  come 
>gain  under  the  inspection  of  any  one  man,  it  was  inevi¬ 
table  for  him  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  selection  from  tois 
vanishing  mass.  Such  an  undertaking  was  not  only  likely  txj 
prove  acceptable  to  readers  of  the  present  times,  but  must 
nave  appeared  to  him  as  due,  in  some  sense,  to  departed’ 
talents,  of  an  order,  indeed  far  below  the  highest,  hut 
*ell  worthy  of  so  slight  a  memorial.  If  he  contemplated,  also, 
*>me  further  remuneration  for  an  extraordinary  cjuantity  of 
labour,  who  shall  blame  him  ?  especially  when  it  w'as  a  labour, 
*bai  he  was  tolerably  certain  no  other  literary  man  wouid 
choo5c  to  attempt. 

That  the  employment  must  sometimes  have  been  sufEciently 
irksome,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance,  that  inucri' 
greater  number  of  works  in  the  prodigious  assemblage 
^rc  found  such  as  to  afford  no  contributions  at  all,  '  A  lift 
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forty-one  sets  of  essays,  (that  is,  less  than  a  fourth  part  o( 
the  whole  series  enumerated,  even  after  excluding  all  iha 
acknowledged  standard  works,)  is  given,  as  comprehemlinff 
the  extent  from  which  the  collection  has  been  drawn ;  and 
the  Doctor’s  ex|)res>ions  warrant  us-  to  conclude,  that  his 
‘gleaning’  has  been  confined  to  t!:is  reduced  field  on  the 
wider  literary  tract,  by  a  cause  analogous  to  that  which  pit- 
vents  the  gleaners  of  wheat  from  following  their  occupaiioa 
on  a  heath  or  a  bog. 

If  any  thing 'in  a  title,  beyond  the  convenience  of  a  desig¬ 
nation,  and  easiness  of  sound,  were  of  much  consequence, 
we  might  object  to  that  of  the  present  work  as  incorrecllj 
a|>plied.  It  is  not  a  ‘  gleaner* business  to  pick  out  the  bttt 
ears  of  an  indifferent  crop,  and  leave  the  mass  of  it  behind. 
Kven  Ruth  herself  would  not  have  been  so  favoured.  The 
>vorii  sounds  neatly,  and  that  is  enough.  If  signification  hid 
been  the  point — Restorer,  Recoverer,  Rescuer,  Extractor,  Re¬ 
visitor,  or  any  term  of  similar  meaning,  would  have  been  more 
to  the  purpose.  Some  pencils  will  write  on  the  title-page  the 
denomination  given,  in  London,  to  the  professional  riners  of 
sepulchres. 

Unless  the  selector  has  an  extraordinary  power  of  memory, 
the  task  was  attended  by  very  considerable  difiiculties  beside 
the  labour,  '^riie  works  to  be  selected  from,  contain  several  | 
thousands  of  essays.  In  passing  ihrongb  so  vast  a  miscella¬ 
neous  assemblage,  tlie  reader  distinguishes  and  marks,  here 
and  tliere,  a  performance  better  than  the  rest.  Rut  on  ad¬ 
vancing  forward  in  the  confused  multitude,  the  mind  is  liable 
to  lose  all  such  distinct  recollection  and  estimate,  as  would 
enable  it  to  compare  those  former  preferred  pieces  to  the 
new  ones  it  coiuinues  to  notice.  It  cannot  so  bring  them  into 
one  view,  as  to  judge  of  their  comparative  merits,  and  deter¬ 
mine  which  ought  decidedly  to  be  selected  out  of  even  this 
selection^  and  which  may  he  dismissed  with  a  certainty  of  los¬ 
ing  less  than  by  disnilMsing,  to  the  same  amount  iu  number, 
any  oilier  papers.  I'he  difiiculty  remains,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  even  in  reading  over  again,  and  exclusively,  the  pieces 
thus  distinguished  and  scpamied  from  the  great  mass. 
this  reduced  and  selected  number  was  still,  probably,  in  Dr. 
D.’s  case,  not  less  than  five  or  six  hundreu;  and  it  would 
be  nearly  impossible  for  him  to  feel  certain  of  the  propor¬ 
tionate  merit  of  some  essays  in  the  fifth  hundred,  as  placed 
beside  the  essays  in  the  first  hundred,  which  he  has  tor  the. 
second  time  inevitably  forgotten.  Were  a  man  of  the  most 
discerning  eye  for  the  purpose,  to  go  round  finally  to  select 
two  hundred  timber  trees  out  of  six  hundred  all  good,  and 
many  .of  them  apparently  much  alike,  on  which  he  had  first 
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pot  some  general  mark  of  preference,  in  traversing  a  vast 
torest,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him,  in  fixing 
00  his  two  hundred,  to  be  sure  that  no  one  in  all  the  four 
kondred  handsome  trees  that  he  leaves,  is  equal  to  any  one 
io  die  two  hundred  that  he  takes.  It  is  enough  for  our 
‘Gleaner’s’  credit,  if  the  essays  in  the  present  selection  arc 
tlic  best  of  all  that  could  be  found  in  the  multitude  of 
works  whence  they  are  drawn.  We  can  readily  believe  they 
irc;  but  whether  they  be  or  not,  there  assuredly  is  no  hardy 
liboiirer,  in  ail  the  tribe  of  critics  and  detractors,  that  will  un- 
dfftake  to  ascertain.  At  all  events,  the  Gleaner  is  a  consi- 
derobly  valuable  set  of  essays,  taken  ^11  together.  Few  of 
them,  perhaps,  approach  the  perfection  of  good  writing,  and 
some  of  them  are  not  above  mediocrity  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  a  large  portion  of  gooil  sense,  a  tolerable  share  of 
imagination,  and  much  easy  and  spirited  diction, — some  that 
is  elegant,  and  a  little  that  is  energetic. 

The  selector  has  avoided  political  topics,  which,  he  says, 
fill  a  vast  proportion  of  the  pages  that  his  undertaking  has 
I  required  him  to  peruse, — pages,  it  seems,  distinguished  by  a 
frequent  display  of  acuteness,  a  much  more  frequent  one  of 
imbecility,  and  by  a  virulence  equally  lavished  by  the  impo¬ 
tent  and  the  strong.  The  number  of  papers  reaches  to  187; 
tuny  of  them  are  on  subjects  of  criticism,  many  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  manners  and  morals,  some  sport  in  humour  and  sa¬ 
tire,  some  are  fictions  founded  on  ordinary  life,  and  some 
rerel  in  fairy  or  oriental  imagery. 


*Ai  the  essays  (says  Dr.  D.)  united  in  these  volumes  are,  for  the 
skeof  exciting  universal  interest,  of  a  nature  as  general  as  possible,  the 
necessity  for  notes  has,  consequently,  not  been  frequent ;  these  are,  there- 
k(t,  rather  critical  tlian  explanatory  ;  or  so  far  illustrative,  as  parallel  pas- 
Bget,  or  subsequent  discoveries  and  narratives,  might  furnish  materials. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  number  or  page  of  the  original  work,  which 
selected,  is  carefully  noted  at  the  close  of  each  paper  of  the  col- 

■tetion. 

*  Not  only  has  strict  attention  been  paid,  to  avoid  every  thing  which 
militate,  in  the  smallest  degree,  against  the  great  truths  oi  religion 
«  morality ;  but  care  has  also  been  uken  tliat  nothing  should  appear 
could  offend  the  most  delicate  mind,  and  that  the  whole  should 
^nre  the  best  interests  of  virtue.*  V.  1.  p.  vii. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  that  no  manner  of  illustration  of  the 
of  the  collection  can  be  given  by  extracts.  Great 
Pjctity  of  good  ones  might  be  produced,  but  ail  wc  shall  do 
*ilj  be  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  of  the  very  last  paper, 
*kich  supplies  some  information  respecting  the  poet  Collins, 
^  whom  so  little  is  know  n.  There  are  two  letters  concerning 
^>from  Mr.  Warton,  and  one  from  a  person  who  signs  I.  R., 
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an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  unhappy  genius.  Mr,  Wtr- 
ton  savs, — 

•  In  illustration  of  what  Dr  Johnson  has  related,  that,  during  hu  laa 
malady,  he  was  a  great  reader  of  the  Bible,  I  am  favoured  with  the  iol. 
lowing  anecdote  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shenton,  of  Chichester,  by  whoo 
Collins  was  buried.  **  Walking  in  my  vicarial  garden,  one  Sunday  eteo. 
ing,  during  Collins’s  last  illness,  I  heard  a  female  (the  servant,  I  suppose) 
reading  the  Bible  in  his  chamber.  Mr.  Collins  had  been  accustomed  to 
rave  much,  and  make  great  moanings ;  but  while  she  was  reading,  or 
rather  attempting  to  read,  he  was  not  only  silent  but  attentive,  conectiDi 
her  mistakes,  which  indeed  were  very  frequent,  through  the  whole  of  the 
27th  chapter  of  Genesis.”  1  have  just  tx^en  informed,  from  undoubted 
authority,  that  Collins  had  finished  a  Preliminary  Dissertation,  to  be 
prefixed  to  his  History  of  the  Restoration  of  Learning,  and  that  itwu 
written  with  great  judgment,  precision,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject’ 

The  following  is  part  of  I.  R.’s  letter. 

'  There  are  few  of  his  intimates  now  living,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  oolf 
one  who  can  give  a  true  account  of  his  family  and  connexions.  Hit 
father  was  not  the  manufacturer  of  hats,  but  the  vender.  He  lived  ie  i 
genteel  style  at  Chichester,  and  I  think  filled  the  office  of  mayor  more 
than  once.  He  was  pompous  in  his  manners,  but  at  his  death  leftbii 
affairs  rather  embarrased.  Col.  Martyn,  his  wife’s  brother,  greatly  as* 
sisted  his  family  ;  and  supported  Mr.  William  Collins  at  the  univenkT, 
where  he  stoml  for  a  fellowship,  w'hich,  to  his  great  hiortihcatioo,  he 
lost,  and  which  was  his  reason  for  quitting  the  place,  at  least,  tlitt  vu 
his  pretext.  But  he  had  other  reasons.  He  was  in  arrears  to  hit  book* 
seller,  his  t.iilor,  and  other  tradesmen  ;  but  1  believe  a  desire  to  partake  of 
the  gaiety  and  dissipation  of  London  was  his  principal  motive.  Col 
Martyn  was  at  this  time  with  his  regiment ;  and  Mr.  Payne,  a  near  reb* 
lion,  had  the  manngement  of  the  Collins’s  affairs,  and  had  Ifkcwtse  i 
coTomission  to  supply  them  with  small  sunn  of  money.  The  Colonel 
was  the  more  sp.'iring  in  this  order,  having  suffered  considerably  by  Alder* 
man  Collins,  who  had  formerly  been  his  agent,  and,  forgetting  that  bi 
wike’s  brother’s  cash  was  not  his  own,  had  applied  it  to  his  own  Wf* 
When  Mr.  WUli^  Collins  came  from  the  university,  he  called  on  ta 
cousin  Payne,  gaily  dressed,  and  with  a  feather  in  his  hat;  at  which  w 
relation  exprcssc*d  surprize,  and  told  him  his  appearance  was  by  no  mow 
that  of  a  young  man  who  had  not  a  single  guinea  to  call  his  own. 
gave  him  great  offience ;  but  remembering  his  sole  dependence  for  mb' 
sistcnce  was  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Payne,  he  concealed  his  resentment;  yrt 
could  not  refrain  from  speaking  fiwly  behind  his  back,  and  saying  bf 
thought  him  a  d— n’d  dull  fellow  ;  though  this  indeed  was  an  epithet  bf 
was  pleased  to  bestow  on  every  one  who  did  not  think  as  he  would  hut 
them.  His  f/equent  demands  for  a  supply  obliged  Mr*  Payne  to  tdl 
him  he  must  pursue  some  other  line  of  life,  for  he  was  sure  Col.  Mirtp 
would  be  dispIcMscd  with  him  for  having  done  so  much.  This  resoorct 
being  8toj>prJ,  forced  him  to  set  about  some  work,  of  which  his  Hiitot7 
of  the  Revival  of  Lvirning  was  the  first,  and  for  which  he  printed  pfop^ 
•als,  (one  of  which  I  have)  aod  took  the  first  subscriptioo  money  frei 
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Qioy  of  his  particular  friends.  The  book  was  begun*  bat  soon  stood 
iqU.  Both  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Langhome  are  mistaken*  when  they 
^  the  Translation  of  Aristotle  was  never  begun  ;  1  know  to  the  con- 
trary,  for  some  progress  was  made  in  both*  but  most  in  the  latter.  From 
the  freedom  subsisting  between  us,  we  took  the  liberty  of  saying  any 
thio^  to  each  other :  1  one  day  reproached  him  with  idleness  ;  when*  to 
cocmoce  me  that  my  censure  was  unjust,  he  shewed  me  many  sheets  of 
hii  Translation  of  Aristotle*  which  he  said  he  had  fully  employed  him- 
idf  about,  to  prevent  him  from  calling  on  any  of  his  friends  so  frequently 
•I  be  used  to  do.  Soon  after  this  he  engaged  with  Mr.  Manby,  a  book* 
idler  on  Ludgate-hill*  to  furnish  him  with  some  lives  for  the  BiognphU 
Briunnica*  which  Manby  was  then  publishing.  He  shewed  me  some  of 
the  lives  in  embryo*  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  of  them  came  to 
maturity.  To  raise  a  present  subsistence,  he  set  about  writing  his  Odes  ; 
lod,  having  a  general  invitation  to  my  home*  he  freouently  passed  whole 
days  there*  which  he  employed  in  writing  them*  and  as  frequently  burn¬ 
ing  what  he  had  written,  after  reading  them  to  me.  Many  or  them  which 

Erne*  I  struggled  to  preserve*  but  without  effect ;  for*  pretending 
Id  alter  them*  he  got  them  from  me*  and  thrust  them  into  the  fire. 
Hf  was  an  acceptable  companion  every  where  ;  and  among  the  gentlemen 
vbo  loved  him  for  his  genius*  I  may  reckon  Drs.  Armstrong*  Barrowby» 
lod  Hill ;  and  Messrs.  Quin*  Garrick*  and  Foote*  who  frequently  took 
bis  opinion  on  their  pieces  before  they  were  seen  by  the  public.  He  was 
bfqucntly  noticed  by  the  geniuses  who  frequented  the  Bedford  and  Slaugh* 
lcr*s  coffee-houses.  From  his  knowledge  of  Garrick*  he  had  the  liberty 
of  the  scenes  and  green-room,  where  he  made  diverting  observations  on 
the  vanity  and  false  consequence  of  that  class  of  people  ;  and  his  manner 
of  relating  them  to  his  particular  friends  was  extremely  entertaining.  In 
this  manner  he  lived  with  and  upon  his  friends,  until  the  death  of  Col. 
Martyn*  who  left  what  fortune  he  died  possessed  of  to  him  and  his  two 
Wtri.  I  fear  I  cannot  be  certain  as  to  dates*  but  I  believe  he  left  the 
ttiversity  in  1743.  Some  circumstances  I  recollect*  make  me  almost  cer- 
tuD  he  was  in  London  that  year ;  but  I  will  not  be  so  positive  of  the 
title  he  died*  which  1  did  not  hear  of  till  long  after  it  happened.  When 
hii  health  and  faculties  began  to  decline*  he  went  to  France*  and  after- 
virds  to  Bath*  in  hopes  his  health  might  be  restored*  but  without  sue* 
^  I  never  saw  him  after  his  sister  had  removed  him  from  M*Donald*f 
nad-house  at  Chelsea,  to  Chichester*  where  he  soon  sunk  into  a  dcplor* 
thie  state  of  idiotism*  which  when  I  was  told*  shocked  me  exceedingly  ; 
ttd  even  now*  the  remembrance  of  a  man  for  whom  I  had  a  particular 
^ndship*  and  in  whose  company  I  have  passed  so  many  pleasant  happy 
gives  me  a  severe  shock,' 


VI,  Sermons  on  various  Subjects^  and  letters  to  an  Under  Graduate 
^  the  University :  By  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Alphonsus  Gunn.  To  which 
^  pretixed*  Memoirs  of  his  Life:  By  Isaac  Saunders*  A. M.  8vo. 
Pp.466.  Price  10/.  6^.  Matthews  and  Leigh.  181*2. 

^  Volume  of  Mr.  Gunirs  Semious*  publinbecl  soon  after  liU 
decease,  was  so  welcome  to  his  friends  and  hearers*  that 
^  editor  had  very  good  reason  to  be  assured  of  a  favourable 
*^«|>tance  of  such  a  sequel  as  now  lies  before  us,  ‘  But,’ 
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*  The  Sermont  and  Letters  would,  probably,  never  have  met  the  public 
eye,  had  not  two  friends,  who  had  seen  them,  requested  me  to  send  tbea 
to  the  press,  and  en^ged  themselves  to  risk  the  expence  of  their  pub* 
lic.ition,  that  they  might  again  have  the  pleasure  of  perusing  them,  and 
that  othrrs  mi^ht  ilerive  benefit  from  them. 

‘  Under  these  circumsianct-s  I  wnd  them  into  the  world,  with  a  shon 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  as  a  small  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  ntentoryof 
an  invaluable  hiend,  and  as  a  testimony  to  the  integrity  of  a  foithfd 
minister  of  C)  rist,  and  an  honest  man  ;  and  1  am  persuaded  that  this 
volume  will  be  accepted,  both  with  pleasure  and  profit,  by  those  who 
loved  him  while  he  lived,  and  revere  his  memory  now'  he  is  no  more.* 

It  is  probalily  very  seldom  that  considerations  arising  from 
the  personal  regards  of  an  author’s  friends  and  acquaintancei 
can  lie  pleaded  so  strongly  and  legitimately,  as  in  the  prescot 
instance,  against  whatever  dissuasives  from  publication  might 
be  insinuated  from  the  estimates  of  criticism.  Wc  refer,  io 
this  remark,  chiefly  to  the  sermons  which  constitute  about 
half  the  volume. 

Hut  we  think  there  may  be  urged  for  such  a  publlcatioo, 
one  argument  much  stronger  than  any  depending  merely 
on  |)ersonal  feelings  towards  the  author; — and  this  argument, 
indeed,  the  editor  has  virtually  alledged,  though  he  has  not 
brought  it  out  in  its  most  palpable  form.  If  wc  do  not 
totally  misunderstand  him,  he  represents,  in  a  spirit  of  vciy 
zealous  remonstrance,  that  the  mode  of  religious  doctrine 
and  sentiment  held  forth  in  the  public  ministry,  and  in  theie 
written  remains,  of  Mr.  Gunn,  though  perfectly  concordinl 
(as  he  maintains)  with  the  articles,  the  liturgv>  nnd  ibe 
writings  of  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  English  church— 
and,  what  is  more,  concordant  substantially  with  the  New 
Testament, — are,  nevertheless,  disclaimed,  decried,  and 
even  alihorred  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  lirini 
and  instructing  church.  The  teachers  of  evangelical  truth 
in  the  establishment,  with  respect  to  the  generality  of  the  au¬ 
thorized  teachers,  arc  addressed  as  a  party  in  great  subor¬ 
dination  and  disgrace  ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  console  and 
animate  them,  our  author  employs  a  language  really 
much  like  that  which  has  been  interchanged  among  sutferinj 
protestants  in  popish  countries,  and  among  fraternities  d 
Christians  within  the  dominions  of  Mahomedanism  and  Pa* 
ganism.  It  is  hnt  fair  to  transcribe  a  short  specimen  of  the 
langunge  both  of  remonstrance  and  consolation. 

*  Why  arc  thtie  to  be  denominated  “  pernicious  and  dangerous  lOrtT 
Why  are  ihesg  to  be  forbidden  to  uke  possession,  In  their  own 

the  smallest  pieces  of  preferment,  whose  emoluments  are  not  equal- to 
labours  of  a  mechanic?  and  to  none  others  are  they  allowed  to  aspirt  * 
Why  is  power  to  be  strained  to  its  full  extent  against  /Aarr, 
ends  and  purposes  which,  ia  other  couqu  icf ,  are  more  speedily  cfiecteo  tf 
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{Bitbeinss  and  sanguinary  edicts  ?  Why  are  thist  compelled  to  suffer  loss, 
to  see  their  families  deprifed  of  the  common  comforts  of  life»  only 
Itciuie  they  discharge  their  duty,  and  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  u*hUh 
^  me  delivered  to  the  taints  ?  Do  these  men  propagate  doctrines 
flicb  are  inimical  to  piety  and  virtue  ?  they  ought  to  be  suspended  and 
iiesced;*  but  if  otherwise,  they  should  be  countenanced  and  supported. 
If,  however,  they  must  suffer  and  be  evil  intreated.  it  is  no  more  than 
Christ  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  forewarned  his  disciples  to  expect :  and 
vhile  it  is  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  truth  of  God,  th^t  he  who  is  horn 
^tke  fiesh  will  always  persecute  him  that  is  horn  after  the  .S/riV/V— the 
nt  and  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  has  the  consolation  which  was  given 
kin  by  his  Divine  Master,  Blessed  aie  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you^  and 
•iff,  idc.  ISjc,  l^c.  And  though  they  are  injured  and  misrepresented 
lov,  there  is  a  day  coming  on  which  God  will  make  their  righteousness 
tfptor  as  the  light,  and  their  just  deafing  as  the  noon  But  while  the 

trangelical  Ministers  in  the  establishment  have  this  secret  consolation 
audit  all  the  public*  opposition  they  meet  with,  still  their  genuine  love  to 
tke  Church  is  such,  that  the/  are  grieved  if  they  do  not  see  it  prosper. 
TVy  would  ever  desire  to  foflow  the  maxim  of  him  whom  they  serve, 
ky  oot  returning  evil  for  evil,  nor  raiding  for  railing  ;  but  if  possible, 
ioipire  all  their  biethren  with  that  zeal  for  God  which  they  themselves 
M:  p.  49. 

More  unequivocal  expressions  could  not  easily  be  found, 
to  assert  or  imply,  that  a  preponderating  portion  of  the  clergy 
erince  a  decided  hostility  to  such  a  kind  of  Christianity  as 
tbit  inculcated  by  Mr.  Gunn,  and  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
iooged.  Now,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  a  very  proper  thing  that 
tW  public  should  he  furnished  with  authentic,  and  somewhat 
unple,  specimens  of  this  condemned  kind  of  religious  doc- 
irint ;  in  order  that  the  people  may  have  the  means  of  being 
folly  apprized,  what  sort  of  doctrine  that  really  is,  of  whicli 
iWy  are  so  generally  exhorted  to  beware,  and  the  reverse 
of  which  is  so  habitually  insisted  on  by  so  many  of  their 
wthorized  instructors.  But  indeed  a  much  more  serious 
ol>joci  than  barely  setting  the  public  understanding  right 
0*  the  mere  fact  of  what  principles  are  maintained  by  the 
Angelical  class,  will  naturally  be  contenqilatcd  by  men, 
•Ito,  like  Mr.  Gunn  and  his  biographer,  are  convinced  that 
otrtst  proportion  of  the  actual  living  agency  and  instruction  of 
^  establishment,  (for  we  set  its  admirable  formularies  entirely 
•Wof  consideration)  is  not  only  misleading  the  people,  but 
•^leading  them  widely  and  fatally.  Under  the  weight  of 
lawful  conviction,  any  concern  of  mere  ex|>)anation  or 
vindication  with  respect  to  themselves,  will  he  lost 
•the  lar  more  important  purpose  of  doing  all  they  can  to 
^nurract  so  baneful  a  mischief. 

following  very  brief  sketch  may  be  taken  as  exem- 
Vol.  VIII.  4  Z 
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plify'mg  the  mode  of  Christian  faith  which,  according  to 
our  biographer,  is  the  subject  of  so'much  opprobrium. 

•  Mr.  G.  haring  read  the  Bible  with  hit  own  eyes,  and  seeing  also,  tbt 
the  articles  and  homilies  of  that  Church  of  which  he  was  a  minister, 
established  on  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles  and  prophets — though  he 
called  no  man  ntaster — his  sentiments  were,  of  course,  what  are 
Calvinistic,  and  his  preaching  so  likewise.  The  chief  features  of  all 
public  discourses  were,  Re/tentatue  towards  God<t  and  faith  in  our  Liri 
Jesus  Christ ; — the  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  influence  on  the  heart,  is 
order  to  induce  that  faith  and  repentance  ;  and  the  necessity  of  pvrhy, 
both  in  the  heart  and  die  life,  as  an  eridence  of  their  reality ;  and  he 
never  failed  to  set  forth  the  everlasting  covenant  love  of  Jehovah,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  source  whence  ail  these  blessings  freely  lad 
undeservedly  flow ;  he  enforced  also  these  truths  as  the  most  powerid 
motives  to  holiness  ;  and  by  these  means  he  turned  many  to  righteousnm! 

Though  Mr.  Saunders  is  uncommonly  bold  and  animated 
in  his  exposure  and  reprehension  of  the  state  of  the  established 
church,  he  must  not  hence  be  suspected  of  any  defect  of 
reverence  and  attachment  to  the  institution,  or  of  any  ten. 
dencies  toward  ecclesiastical  irregularity.  On  the  contrary, 
lie  avows  himself  zealously  anxious  for  the  permanent  ei- 
istence  and  recovered  glory  of  the  church,  though  at  the 
same  lime  equally  zealous  for  the  most  liberal  toleration  to 
those  who  separate.  The  same  decided  attachment  to  the 
church,  combined  with  the  same  liberality  towards  sectaries, 
is  attributed  to  Mr.  Gunn,  the  notice  of  whose  life  and 
character  might  perhaps  have  better  occupied  the  space 
which  wc  have  wasted  on  an  incidental  topic.  We  have 
it  to  say,  however,  that  this  topic  is  brought  forward  in  a 
very  daring  manner,  and  with  unusual  prominence,  in  Mr. 
Saunders’s  interesting  and  well- written  memoir.  Had  » 
dissenter  made  so  free  with  the  state  of  the  establishment, 
it  would  have  been  our  duty  to  quote  to  him  some  text  or 
rhyme  on  the  subject  of  moderation  ;  but  when  a  minister 
of  the  church,  a  church,  too,  in  which  the  rising  of  ministen 
is  a  very  conditional  thing,  ventures  so  stout  a  reprimand, 
it  is  done  at  a  cost  to  which  it  would  he  quite  superfluous  to 
add  any  of  the  little  molestations  of  criticism.  • 

The  Memoir  could  not  abound  with  facts.  It  records  tte 
very  early  religious  ihoughtfulncss  of  Mr.  Gunn,  and  hn 
decided  predilection  for  the  ministry  almost  from  his  iafiin* 
cy.  He  says  of  himself,  “  Instead  of  those  chiWisb 
amusements  with  which*  youth  in  general  is  so  much  de* 
lighted,  my  chief  pleasure  was  in  churclics,  cliurch-vards, 
and  burial-grounds.  My  utmost  wishes  were  gratifi.’d  if  I 
could  hut  be  habited  in  something  that  was  in  inniation  of 
the  sacerdotal  dress.  An  apron  for  a  surplice,  a  hat-band 
for  a  scarf^  a  pillow  for  a  cushion,  and  a  cardlual  cloak  fori 
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doctor’s  1)00(1,  were  sure  to  afford  me  more  pleasure  tlian 
ill  the  sports  of  boys.  To  ascend  the  pulpit  of  an  empty 
charch,  was  a  higher  treat  to  me  than  too  many  feel  in 
^kin^  from  one  to  a  full  church.”  Both  his  parents  having 
while  he  was  very  young,  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty 
{bit  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education,  at  school  and  at 
College,  were  obtained  for  him.  Through  his  whole  nro- 
up  to  manhood  be  appears  to  have  been  affected  so 
such  as  to  be  substantially  governed  by  religious  ideas. 

His  serious  and  invariable  determination  for  the  church 
irijenced  the  choice  of  his  studies  at  the  university. 

*  He  was  not  ambitious  to  attain  literary  honours,  though,  having  ira- 

prored  all  the  advantages  of  an  early  education,  he  was  a  very  fa»r 
icholar.  He  rather  checked  a  growing  passion  for  classical  .learning* 
liKiOse  he  found  it  was  likely  to  prove  a  snare  to  him  ;  and  though  he 
uoedmes  indulged  liimsclf  in  committing  to  memory  the  beautiful  odes  of 
Horace  (the  whole  of  which  he  could  repeat),  yet,  keeping  ever  in  view 
•Jut  grand  object  which  he  considered  the  university  but  the  means  of  6b- 
aniog — Divinity^  was  his  chief  study  *  for  his  motto  one 

^  I  Joi  See/ 

By  the  time  he  hud  kept  all  bis  terms  at  Oxford,  bis  little 
pperty  ‘  was  so  entirely  expended,  that  he  was  unable  to 
take  his  degree,’  and,  ‘  without  money,  without  friends, 
tithout  a  home,  he  was  cast  on  the  wide  world 

- “  to  seek  a  place  of  rest, 

“  And  Providence  his  guide’.'* 

But,  as  he  considered  the  smallest  event  in  life  directed  by 
God’s  unalterable  appointment,  his  peculiar  situation  never 
caused  him  one  moment’s  sorrow.* 

At  this  time  he  was  about  the  age  of  one  and  twenty.  Fur 
ti)e  means  of  subsistence  till  he  could  be  admitted  into 
My  orders,  be  engaged  himself  as  Latin  tutor  in  a  school, 
^'ben  that  period  was  arrived,  liis  earnest  undiminished 
<lttire  for  the  sacred  employment,  was  over-awed  by  so  much 
^prehension,  that  an  amicable  sort  of  compulsion  became 
necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  undertook  to  act 
^  his  patron,  to  constrain,  him  to  meet  the  oppressive  so- 
Icumity  of  ordination.  Ho  bad  naturally  much  timidity, 
<^whl(;h  tbf  biographer  relau;s  an  exemplification  or  two. 

*  It  ife  the  custom  .of  the  uodcr^graduates  in  the  university  to  read  in  •* 
'•ktir  turn >  the .  second  lesson  in  .  the  college  chapel.  When  tills  task* 
Mved'.on  Mr*.  G«  for  the  first  time,  he  was  Kiacd  with  such  a 
Utabliog  as  tp  be.uoable,  distinctly,  to  articulate  a  sio^  word ;  so  that 

^  bead  of  the  college,  who  was  present,  said,  **  Sir,  u  you  caoo()t  read 
M?r  than  that,  dp  not  read  at  ^1.”  This  difBdence  was  not  soon  con> 

;  for  I  remember  to  have  often  heard  him  say,  “  I  thought  I 
should  haVe  courage  to  speak  in  public  f*  and  so  powerfully  did  h!k 

4Z‘2  •  ’  ’  * 
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frari  operate  for  yean  after  this  ciroimstance,  that  the  day  on  wlilch  W  I 
was  to  preach  his  first  ?crmon,  thotigh  he  was  a  very  few  miles  fromtW  I' 
church,  he  mounted  his  horse  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  foud 
himself  at  the  place  of  his  destination  some  hours  before  the  time  tor 
divine  service  arrived.* 

Admitted  to  tlic  situation  of  curate  of  Farnliam  and  Odiim 
he  did  not  steal  upon  the  people  with  a  gradual  and 
smoothed  approach  to  whot  he  deemed  the  essential  tnulu 
of  the  gospel,  hut  began  at  once  in  a  hold  and  unmodified 
strain  ;  exciting,  of  course,  extreMoe  surprize,  and  in  i 
considerable  proportion  of  the  people  (and  anioog  them 
iiiaiiy  of  principal  conse.quenec  in  the  place)  the  most  vio. 
lent  animosity.  And  even  the  serious  concern  which  be 
had  the  happiness  to  see  awakened  in  tlic  minds  of  sotne 
of  his  hearers,  only  contributed  to  aggravate  this  hostility, 
to  whici),  at  length,  he  was  compelled  to  yield.  He  retired 
from  his  situation  at  Faruhatn,  after  a  very  faithful  and  ani* 
mated  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  his  enemies  in  his  mto  I 
justification.  Quite  free  from  all  ambition,  and  earnestl?  ’ 
ilcsiroiis  of  doing  some  good  in  the  neiglibourhood,  be 
would  have  been  couteut  to  officiate  at  Odiam,  and  there  lie 
deemed  himself  secure  ;  when  he  most. unexpectedly  received 
notice  to  cpiit  that  curacy  also,  within  about  one  day  of  hii 
receiving  an  almost  ccpially  unexpected  invitation  to  a  lec- 
tunvship  in  London.  In  tliat  city  he  spent  the  remaindtT 
of  his  life,  u  period  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  in  ibe 
humble  and  very  little  lucrative  situation  of  curate  of  one 
church  and  lecturer  of  several  others.  He  had  not,  however, 
ilevoied  himself  to  the  service  from  any  such  motives,  as  ihit 
his  coitiplacency  in  it  could  be  lessened  by  the’unaltainablenesi 
of  emohnuents  and  ecclesiastical 'dignity.  And  even  as  to 
the  popularity  which  could  not  be  withheld  from  him,  we 
can  well  belie  ve  that  by  far  the  greatest  gratification  it  ever 
imparled  to  him  wa-<  in  the  hope  of  being  so  nuicii  the 
more  useful.  I'his  whole  record  of  liis  l*fe  displays  a  most 
amiable,  and  |>ious,  and  zealous  man.  A  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  it  consists  of  letters  to  two  friends,  an  eminently 
pious  yc’ung  htyinan,  in  the  inthcr  hundiler  rank  of  life,  rt 
should  seem,  and  the  present  hingrapher  and  editor, 
rhey  are  occupied,  in  suhsinncc,  on  suhiects  of  religinm 
experience,  and  abound  with  devout  sentiments  and  usrffll 
reflections,  minghMl  with  expressions  of  personal  aflFwtion, 
and  occasional  references  to  the  details  of  his  ministcriil 
circumstances  and  movements.  A  considerable  number  of 
paragr.iphs  might  havg  been  omitted,  as  being  increlj 
unimporianl  nouoes  re.specling  pa'ising  incidents,  and  person* 
KinJ  places  of  which  the  rcailcr  can  know  nothing,  and  wouU 
•fl[e;i  know  toothing  even  if  fticn*  names  were  not,  as  tbff 
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,oo<tant!y  are,  put  in  initial'*.  We  liave  very  frequent  occa» 
10  w  onder  at  the  inconsiderateness  of  the  editors  of  letters, 

H  not  striking  out  such  perfectly  useless  passages. 

The  sermons  are  fifteen,  ami  certainly  form  the  less  in- 
tfrrsdng  portion  of  the  volume.  They  add,  however,  to  the 
iHuJtnitive  proofs,  if  the  memoirs  and  letters  needed  any  such 
iJdition,  of  the  evangelical  zeal  and  charity  of  the  writer, 
fbase  memory  is  cherished  with  an  affection  approacliing  to 
ffltfaibiasm  by  those  that  used  to  hear  his  .«*ermons,  and  had 
happiness  of  being  acquainted  with  the  man. 

Art  VII.  The  Chronicle  of  the  Kln^s  of  Britain;  translated  from  the 
Welsh  copy  attributed  to  Tysilio;  collated  with  several  other 
copies,  and  illustrated  with  ctmious  Notes;  to  which  are  added 
Original  Dissertations  on  the  following  Subjects;  the  History  and 
Epistle  attributed  to  Gildas ;  the  authority  of  the  Brut ;  the  primary 
Population  c«f  Britain ;  the  laws  of  Dyfnwal  Moelmyd  ;  and  the  ancient 
British  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  A.M.  4to.  pp.  Ixx, 
$77.  Pt ice  21  2s.  boards.  Williams,  Strand.  1811. 

QRUFYDD,  or  Galfrai  ab  Arthur,  commonly  called  GeoflTrey 
of  Monmouth,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lluiidaif  (ac¬ 
cording  to  his  cotemporary,  Caradog  of  Llancarvan)  in  the 
tetr  ll5d,  and  died  very  soon  afterwards.  He  dedicated  to 
Hubert,  Karl  of  Gloucester,  son  of  King  Henry  II.,  a  (.atiii 
wk,  which  he  professed  to  have  translatetl  from  “  a  very 
old  book,  written  in  the  Welsh  laiiuiiage,”  which  he  had 
received  IVom  Walter  (suraamed  Mapes,  or  Calleniiis)  Arch- 
iwcon  of  Oxford,  who  brought  it  from  Bretagne. 

The  chronicle  which  Mr.  Roberts  has  trnnslafed  (from 
*  copy  published  in  the  second  volume  of  llie  Welsh  Ar- 
diiology,  I80l)  ends  thus  I,  VV'^alier,  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  translated  this  book  from  the  Welsh  into  Latin,  and 
^  niy  old  age  have  again  ti’anslated  it  from  the  Latin  into 
HfUl).**  p.  lyQ. 

The  Kditors  of  the  Archaiology  collated  llieir  copy  of  the 
^t  Tysilio  with  two  others,  which  frequently  vary  from 
*iand  they  likewise  printed  a  chronicle  called ' GV/t- 
ab  Arthur^  which  differed  still  more  from  ail  the 
Pftxtding,  and  more  closely  resembled  tbe  Latin  work  of 
Ocotfrey. 

The  term  brut  ap;>ears  simply  to  mean,  a  roimrt  or  narra- 
I'iic  original,  here  translated,  being  calleu  Brut  Tysilio^ 
*tssup|>osed  to  have  been  written  by  a  |>crsoa  of  that  name, 
*ho  was  son  of  a  Welsh  Prince,  and  wa.s  canonized,  in  the 
’^enth  century  :  but  there  is  no  other  authority  for  ascrih. 
^itto  him.  *  Mr.  Roberts  has  collated  it  with  two  Welfh 
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cbpics  of  ihe  chronicle  beside  those  above  mentioned.  They  s 
all  sometimes  vary  considerably ;  but  they  aie  substantitllj  I 
the  same.  I 

There  is  some  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  statements  of  I 
Archdeacon  Walter,  and  of  Geoffrey ;  and  neither,  the  mo-  I 
live  of  the  former  for  re-translating  the  work,  nor  the  fact,  I 
whether  it  was  his  own,  or  Geoffrey’s  Latin  version,  that  he  I 
translated  into  Wtdsh,  is  evident ;  but  there  appears  no  I 
ground  for  charging  cither  of  these  ancient  writers  with  ffl 
intentional  fraud.  Geoffrey  probably  judged  himself  at  I 
liberty  to  accommodate  his  subject  to  the  taste  of  his  readers,  I 
both  by  omi.ssions  and  embellisliments,  much  of  the  coulenti  I 
being  uiKjuestionably  fabulous ;  and  as  be  adhered  in  general  I 
to  the  substance  of  them,  the  harsimess  with  which  he  hai  I 
commonly  betm  treated,  seems  rather  overdone.  It  was  pro-  I 
bably  tf»  the  ugreeablcncss  of  his  style,  and  the  resp^- I 
ability  of  his  own  character,  as  Well  as  that  of  the  Archdeacon,  I 
(who  likewise  afterwards  became  a  Bbhop)  that  his  perform-  I 
ance  was  indebted  for  t!ie  unlimited  credit  which  it  ob-  || 
tained  from  his  cotemporaries.  On  the  contrary,  hiving  I 
since  been  found  inconsistent,  in  many  respects,  with  tl^  | 
most  authentic  r«*cords  of  onr  own  history,  and  with  that  of  I 
other  nations  connected  with  it,  the  whole  has  in  conse¬ 
quence  been  judged  not  only  to  be  fabulous,  but  to  be  a  mere 
for?u*ry  of  the  pretended  translator.  This,  however,  is  clearly 
inconsistent  wdth  the  circumstances  in  which  the  work  was 
first  pnhrts..ed  :  and  the  censure,  indeed,  betrayed  a  marvel¬ 
lous  inattention  to  well  known,  and  woil  authenticated  writings, 
will*  h  demonstrate  the  very  fictions  that  were  imputed  to 
C/eolfrey,  as  forgeries,  to  have  been  of  much  earlier  inven-  : 
tioii. 

At  present,  wc  arc  furnished  with  means  of  ascertaining 
the  truth,  or  the  falsehood,  of  (leoflVey’s  narration,  that  were, 
till  lately,  inaccessible  to  the  public.  T  he  Archaiology  of 
Wales,  beside  the  originals  of  this,  and  of  some  later  chroni¬ 
cles,  contains  poems  ascribed  to  British  Bards,  of  the  sixth, 
and  following  centuries,  many  of  which  relate  to  topics  of 
hi.siory  ;  and  some  collections  of  brief  historical  records 
called  TUIADS,  each  consisting  of  the  names  and  epithets  of 
three  eminent  persons,  or  remarkable  ohjeets,  or  of  state¬ 
ments  of  important  transactions  in  some  striking  view  similar 
one  to  another.  A  form  so  rudely  artificial,  and  obviously 
so  ill  adapted  to  preserve  a  connected  series  of  events,  couW 
only  cniuinne  in  use  among  people  who  were  strangers  to 
regular  history.  The  latest  historical  Triads,  accordin^v, 
record  events  that  preceded  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  puWi- 
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rtlion:  but  the  use  of  Triads  approaches  so  near  to  that 
as  to  imply  that  the  Welsh  nation,  in  general,  had 
ren'  little,  if  any,  previous  acquaintance  with  chronological 
con)|>osiiion. 

This  deduction,  though  seemingly  incompatihle  with  the 
tntiquity  which  GeoOVty  attributed  to  his  original,  and  with 
iIjC  vulgar  ascription  of  the  work  before  us  to  Tysilio,  is 
confirmed  by  the  author’s  own  expressions.  In  Mr.  Roberts’s 
version,  th^’  stand  thus;  p.  Ixxiv.  “Britain  is  inhabited 
by  five  different  nations,  Britons,  Saxons,  Romans,  Piets, 
mil  Scots.”  On  which,  the  translator  remarks;  ‘other  copies 
read  Normans  instead  of  Romans,  but  the  latter  is  probably 
the  original  reading,  and  if  so,  the  original  copy  must  have 
been  written  in,  or  nearly  in  the  sixth  century,  when  tlierc 
vere  Romans  existing  as  a  distinct  people  in  Britain.’  Mr. 
Roberts  seems  to  call  his  own  version  very  improperly  a 
copy ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Romans  are  substituted  for 
Xonnaus,  any  where  hut  in  his  translation.  In  his  Preface, 
p,  xi.  he  says;  ‘  in  translating  the  chronicle,  that  copy, 
which  is  entitled  Brut  Tysilio,  has  been  made  the  text,  as 
being  probably  the  earliest  of  any  of  those  which  the  trans¬ 
lator  had  before  him.’  That  copy  is  printed  in  the  Archai- 
ology  of  Wales;  and  it  has  in  this  place,  “Normans,”  not 
Romans.  So  has  the  copy  with  which  the  passage  was  col- 
iiieii,  in  the  margin.  Arch.  Wales.  Vol.  II.  p.  82.  More¬ 
over,  as  Mr.  II.  does  not  intimate  that  either  of  the  MSS.  with 
which  he  collated  the  original,  varied  from  it  in  this  instance, 
it  appears  that  all  copies  of  the  work  concur  in  stating  that 
Normans  dwelt  in  Britain,  when  it  was  composed.  The 
date  of  the  chronicle  is  thus  determined  to  be  subseijucnt 
to  the  Norman  conquest.  At  no  time,  indeed,  when  it  could 
have  been  written,  does  it  appear  that  Romans,  as  a  distinct 
people,  existed  in  Britain.  They  are  well  known  to  have 
evacuated  our  island  early  in  the  fifth  century  ;  and  no  in¬ 
stance  of  a  Roman  inhabitant,  afterwards,  is  on  record.  One 
of  the  Triads  (which  was  translated  by  Mr.  Roberts  himself,  in 
his  Sketch  of  the  Karly  History  of  the  Britons,  p.  123.)  asserts 
that  “  none  of  them  remaineil  in  the  island,  save  women, 
and  little  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  and  these  became 
Cymry” — that  is,  adopted  the  British  manners  and  language. 
The  professed  purpose  of  the  chronicle,  is  to  comprise  all 
the  British  kings,  to  Cadwallader,  who  died  toward  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century.  Its  genuine  date  appears  to  have 
been  less  than  a  century  earlier-  than  that  of  Geoffrey’s 
Latin  version ;  and  consequently  to  have  been  very  nearly 
coeval  with  the  disuse  of  historical  Triads. 
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The  continuance  of  so  rude  and  imperfect  a  form  of  re 
i  ords  to  so  late  a  period,  seems  only  to  be  accounted  for,  bv 
the  force  of  long  established  custom.  Its  invention  could 
tiot,  apnarenily,  be  subsequent  to  the  intimluction  of  Roman 
nrts  and  literature  into  Britain.  Its  original  purpose,  indeed, 
must  have  been  that  of  retaining  events  in  inemorv,  before  it 
hccdinc  usual  to  commit  ihcm  to  writing.  Our  British  an¬ 
cestors,  according  to  Julius  Caes;ir’s  report,  had  the  use  of 
letters  before  the  Homan  invasion  :  but  their  superstition,  or 
the  selfish  policy  cf  the  Druids,  prohibited  the  use  of  them 
on  sacred  topics,  with  which  the  historical  records  of  the 
most  ancient  nations  are  well  known  to  have  been  always 
connected.  The  subjects  of  many  of  the  'I'riads  transpired 
long  before  the  Roman  coinjue^t  of  Britain  ;  and  the  impro¬ 
bability  of  their  preservation  from  oblivion  at  so  remote  a 
distance  of  time,  is  counter-balanced  by  their  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  the  usual  consistency  of  their  statements,  both 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  most  authentic  records  of  other  I 
nations.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural,  or  more  ag»Teablc 
to  established  facts,  than  the  manner  in  which  they  account 
for  the  original  population  of  our  islands,  for  the  early  vicis¬ 
situdes  which  it  evidently  had  sustained,  and  for  the  first 
introduction  of  Christianity — events  of  which  no  other  cre¬ 
dible  account  has  been  transmitted. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  rationally  withhold  our  belief,  ihtt 
some  of  the  historical  Triads,  thoiigli  first  published  in  the 
Archaiology  of  Wales,  have  actually  descended  to  us  from 
ages  prior  to  the  Christian  Era  ;  and  that  they  comprise  au¬ 
thentic  (though  very  imperfect)  notices  of  events,  as  interest¬ 
ing  in  their  nature,*  as  venerable  for  their  antiquity.  The 
poems  of  the  ancient  hards  demonstrate  (what  might  reason- 
ably  have  been  conjectured)  that  Druidical  superstitions  long 
/csisted  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  very  gradually  lost 
their  infiiience  on  the  more  learned  classes  of  British  Chris¬ 
tians.  Their  partialities  for  inveterate  national  customs  and 
opinions,  were,  at  the  same  time,  obnoxious  to  their  foreign 
instructors ;  and  therefore,  were  likely  to  be  privately 
cherished,  rather  than  publicly  avowed.  Hence,  the  mytho¬ 
logical  and  sentimental  Triads  (of  which  great  numbers  are 
still  preserved,  and  of  which  some  have  been  translated  and 
published)  were  probably  suppressed  for  centuries  alter  Chris¬ 
tianity  [irevailed  :  and  we  doubt  whether  the  most  ancient 
historical  Triads  were  not,  with  similar  caution,  preserved 
both  Irom  oblivion  and  notoriety. 

Gildas,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  ilic  sixth  century, 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  oldest  historian,  not  only  of 
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own,  but  of  any  barbarous  nation  of  Kuropo.  Though 
t  native  Briton,  he  confesses  his  ignorance  of  written  records 
of  our  history  ;  and  supposes  that  if  any  had  existed,  they 
hid  been  lost  or  destroyed.  His  knowledge,  even  of  what 
hid  transpired  in  the  preceding  century,  was  pal|)ably  aud 
l^sly  defective  :  and  the  prejudice  which  he  had  evidently 
imbibed  against  his  own  countrymen,  (a  case,  however  para¬ 
doxical,  not  uncommon,)  must  equally  have  indisposed  him  for 
tlie  needful  research  after  their  records,  and  have  disqualified 
him  for  their  confidence.  Neither  his  Epitome  on  the  des¬ 
truction  of  Britain,  nor  his  desultory  and  declamatory  Epistle, 
iffonis  any  distinct  view  of  the  events  even  of  his  own  time. 
Mr.  Uobeits  regards  his  writings  as  forgeries  of  a  later  date : 
but  his  argument  on  the  subject,  in  general,  appears  to  ns, 
fiilier  irrelevant  or  inconclusive.  The  expressions  to  which 
be  would  affix  a  papistical  purport,  do  not,  in  their  original 
connexion,  require  that  interpretation.  That  Gildas  exng- 
gerateti  the  depravity  of  his  countrymen,  we  willingly  credit: 
but  even //e  allowed  some  exceptions, — and  Mr.  Roberts  has 
proved  them  to  be  neither  few  nor  small. 

The  silence  of  Bede,  a  Saxon  historian,  concerning  ancient 
British  records,  demands  no  discussion.  Nennius,  another 
British  writer,  who  dates  his  own  performance  three  cen¬ 
turies  later  than  Gildas,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
mention  them,  if  extant.  He  accordingly,  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  History  of  the  Britons,  professed  to  draw  his 
materials  partly  from  ancient  traditions,  and  partly  from  re¬ 
cords  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Britain,  as  well  as  from  Ro¬ 
man  annals,  ecclesiastical  chronicles,  and  Scotch  and  Saxon 
hiitorics.  An  apology  annexed  to  his  Introduction,  states, 
Dotwithstandiiig,  that  the  British  teachers  not  having  placed 
my  memorial  in  hooksy  he  could  only  avail  himself  of  their 
ancient  traditions.  Afterwards,  however,  he  inserts  a  state¬ 
ment  which  he  obtained  “  ex  veteribus  libris  velerum  iiostro- 
tum;”  and  a  different  one  “ex  traditione  veterum,  qui 
incoirr  fuerunt  in  primis  Britannine  temporibus.”  Gale.  xv« 
^dptt.  pp.  93,  94,  101,  102*  His  perfomiance,  as  delivered 
to  us,  bears  frequent  marks  of  interpolutton  :  and  we  are  in¬ 
clined,  with  Mr.  Roberts,  to  regard  iti  that  light  the  assertion 
contained  in  his  apology  ;  because  it  is  inconsistent  not  only 
tfith  bis  introduction,  but  with  the  hotly  of  his  work. 

The  “ancient  books  of  their  ancestors,*’  appear,  notwith- 
*Ui)dii)g,  by  his  extract  from  tlumi,  to  have  hern  ridiculous 
^tions;  and  the  (raciition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants*’  was 
'^joaily  a  gross  imposition  on  his  credulity.  That  such  for¬ 
tunes  existed  in  his  lime,  is  highly  probable ;  since  he  also 
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appeals  to  Roman  annals  as  containing  the  story  of  Bkiitvs. 
of  which  he  gives  the  same  outline  that  is  filled  up  and  fa.’ 
riouhly.  eml>ellishcd  in  the  Welsh  chronicles,  and  Geoffrey*i 
version.  To  this  story,  the  extract  from  “  ancient  books” 
awkwardly  attempts  to  accommodate  the  traditions  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants and  this  traditioir*  apparently  could 
Dot  have  preceded  the  fourth  century  ;  since  it  names  the 
Burgundians,  the  Lombards,  and  many  other  nations,  ivbo 
were  not  likely  to  have  been  earlier  known  to  the  Britons. 

The  simplicity  with  which  Nennius  inserts  these  irreconcile* 
able  statements,  exempts  him  from  the  suspicion  of  having 
invented  cither  of  them  ;  at  the  same  time  that  his  credulity, 
in  receiving  as  an  ancient  British  tradition,  a  fabulous  gene, 
alogy  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  &c.  renders  it  equally  pro* 
bable,  that  forgeries  were  imposed  upon  him  for  Homan  an. 
DaU.  I'he  dates  of  these  fabrications  may  reasonably  be  com¬ 
prised  within  the  fourth  century;  since  the  latest  of  them  was 
mistaken  by  Nennius  for  an  extract  from  ‘‘ ancient  books  of 
tlieir  ancestors  and  the  earliest  of  them  is  too  palpable  an 
imitation  of  the  German  traditions  recorded  by  Tacitus,  to  be 
dated  witli  probability  below  that  {>eriod. 

Inconsistent  as  these  fables  are  with  each  other,  as  well  at 
with  every  authentic  record,  there  are  two  points  in  -  which 
they  all  have  a  mutual  resemblance;  one  of  which  bclrayi 
the  motive  for  which  they  were  fabricated,  and  the  other  the 
ground  whereon  tliey  were  constructed.  Their  uniform  pur* 
port  is  to  establish  a  national  utHnity  between  the  Britons  and 
the  Romans,  and  in  all  of  them  are  allusions  to  facts  that 
are  recorded  in  the  'I  riads, 


Mr.  Roberts,  when  referring  to  some  of  these  fabrications, . 
in  his  former  work  on  early  British  history,  very  ingeniously, 
and  we  think  very  justly,  conjectured,  that  who® 

the  Ancient  Books,  and  the  Tradition,  concur  to  make 
Uie  ancestor  of  the  Britons,  was  no  other  than  Hugadam, 
otherwise  called  whom  the  Triads  assert  to  hare 

conducted  the  ("ymry  into  Britain,  (Sketch  of  Early  Hislort, 
p.  to.)  The  earliest  and  most  clumsy  attempt,  to  -  prove  the 
Britons  related  to  the  Romans  was,  by  making  Hisichion  fa¬ 
ther  of  Francus,  Romanus,  Alemannus,  and  Brito;  from  whom, 
of  course,  descended  the  four  nations  so  named. 

So  gross  a  fabrication  was  unlikely  to  be  broached  much 
later  than  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great ;  from  whose 
popularity  in  Britain,  perhaps,  its  origin  may  most  reaaoo- 
ably  be  deduced.  The  transformation  of  Brito  to  Brutus  (a« 
imaginary  grandson  of  itlneas),  also  probably  preceded  the 
evacuation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans.  A  poem  ascribed  to 
Taliessin,  alludes  to  a  Trojan  derivation  of  the  Britons,  n 
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the  story  existed  in  the  time  of  Gildas,  a  cotemporary  of 
Taliessin,  lie  might,  notwithstanding  his  partiality  to  Rome, 
reject  it,  through  contempt  for  his  conntrynuMi.  We  are, 
therefore,  inclined  *0  assign  to  it  so  early  a  date  ;  and  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  rude  genealogy  of  Hisichion, 
designed  to  reconcile  the  more  literary  Britons  to  a  pretended 
consanguinity  with  Rome. 

lathis  fahie,  Hisichion  is  metamorphosed  into  Ascanitis,  the 
ion  of  Aincas :  but  it  comprises,  both  in  Nemitus’s  outline, 
tad  in  GeoiTrey’s  finished  picture,  allusions  to  facts  which 
are  recorded  in  the  Triads,  as  well  as  to  some  wliich  they  have 
not  noticed.  It  sends  Brutus  and  his  Trojan  followers  to 
Africa ;  and  thence  it  brings  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
from  which  the  Triads  assert  the  second  colony  of  Britons  to 
have  migrated  to  our  island.  To  Mis  colony,  Mr.  Rol>ertsha8 
very  properly  referred  the  story  of  Brutus ;  but  he  has  over¬ 
looked  a  curious  circumstance  relating  to  it.  The  Gallic 
antagonist  of  Brutus  is  called,  in  the  Widsh  chronicles,  Gof- 
far  t1ie  Piet ;  an  appellation  which  they  likewise  give  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  including  the  Celyildon,  or 
Caledonians.  It  appears  to  have  been  from  the  Southern 
Britons,  that  the  Romans,  in  the  third  century,  adopted  their 
use  of  the  former  denomination,  for  the  northern  inhabitants 
of  our  island:  but  wlierefoic  were  these  identified  by  them, 
with  their  ancient  enemies  in  Gaul } 

The  name  of  Poictou^  by  which,  till  lately,  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  Loire  was  known,  from  remote  antiquity^  was  in¬ 
habited,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  liy  a  tribe 
which  Strabo  calls  rTiXTOH;  (Falconer’s  ed.  T,  1.  p,  '<^63,  '264.) 
bordering  on  the  Aquitani^  but,  from  their  position,  undoubt¬ 
edly  Ci:lts.  Strabo  demonstrates  the  C’elts  of  Gaul  to  he  of 
the  same  original  nation  with  the  Belgas  and  Germans ;  and 
radically  difierent  from  the  Aquilani,  whom  he  proves  to  be 
Jbaiaiis  ;  as  Tacitus  shews  the  Silures,  or  Cymry,  likewise 
tt)  have  been.  The  Triads  assert  clearly  and  strongly,  that 
the  Mrcc colonies  from  Gaul  which  first  peopled  Britain,  “  de¬ 
scended  from  the  original  race  of  the  Cymry,  and  spoke  the 
aiiie  language.”  The  second  colony,  therefore,  which  had 
occupied  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  could  he  no  other  than 
Iberian  Gauls ;  and  it  is  hardly  questionable,  that  they  mi¬ 
grated  to  Britain  to  escape  from  the  Pictish  Celts,  who  thence- 
lorward  occupied  the  district  of  Gaul  which  they  had  con¬ 
quered,  and  which  derived  from  them  the  name  of  Poiciou. 

Mr.  Roberts  adopts  the  specious  error  of  Whitaker  and 
others,  who  imagined  Gaely  the  native  appellation  of  the 
^otch  Highlanders,  to  be  synonymous  with  Galli,  or  Gauls. 
'fhe  latter  was  incorrectly  substituted  by  the  Romans,  for 
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the  appellations  of  Galatic  and  Celta*,  which  the  Greeks  ap« 
plied  to  the  German  tribes  in  general,  and  the  Latins  to 
that  |K)U'erful  branch  of  them,  which  possessed  the  gicater 
f)art  of  Gaul  and  of  Spain,  before  these  countries  were  sub- 
<lued  by  the  Roman  forces.  '  The  Welsh  denominate  various 
tribes  of  (hat  nation,  Celtiaid,  Cel^ddon,  and  Galedin  ;  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  from  the  Iberian  Gauls,  that  both 
Greeks  ami  Romans  learned  these  appellations,  and  the 
modes  in  which  they  applied  them.  Rut  Gael  is  well  known 
to  be  only  a  contraction  of  Gaoithtl^  which  the  Welsh  call 
Gwyddyl,  and  have  always  applied  only  to  the  Irish  and  the 
Highland  Scots.  We  have  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the 
VcujyXoi  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  G<eiuli  of  the  Latins;  as  it 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Iberians  (from  whom  both 
Welsh  and  Irish  have  certainly  descended)  originated  from 
Africa.  Mr.  Roberts  imagines  the  Irish  to  be  ot  a  nation  ra« 
dically  ditVerent  from  the  Welsh  :  but  in  this  notion  he  differs 
from  the  best  judges  of  the  two  languages;  w'ho  have  per¬ 
sonally  assured  us,  that,  of  2400  terms,  which  comprise  all 
the  primitive  words  of  the  Irish  tongue,  one  third  are  purely 
Welsh.  All  the  Irish  traditions,  moreover,  however  irrecon- 
cileable  in  other  respects,  concur  in  deiiving  their  popula¬ 
tion  from  Spain  ;  whence  the  Iberian  Cymry  must  have  passed 
into  Gaul,  long  before  they  migrated  thence  to  Britain. 

'Lhe  terms  Gael  and  Gaul,  therefore,  (similar  as  they  seem) 
are  of  entirely  distinct  etymologies ;  the  former  coming  from 
ratvi^Xtt,  GaJiuli,  Gaiheli,  Gwyddyl,  and  Gaoithel,  (which  is, 
in  Krse,  pronounced  Gael;)  and  Gaul,  from  KiXt**, 

Celttr,  and  Galli,  which  last  was  usually  applied  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  to  all  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  whether  Belgap,  Celtic,  or 
Aquitnni.  The  confusion  of  these  two  radically  different  ap- 
])etlations,  has  been  so  tenaciously  persisted  in  by  modern 
mutilators  of  Antiquities,  and  their  reviewers,  that  we  hope 
uur  readers  will  excuse  a  digression  from  the  immediate 
.subject  before  us,  in  whicli  the  obstinate  blniuiers  of  others 
have  irresistibly  involved  us.  Our  return  to  the  question, 
why  the  ancient  Britons  are  called  the  Caledonian  Picts^  is 
facilitated  by  ibis  discussion.  It  was  simply  because  they 
found  the  Caledonians,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  North 
Britain,  to  be  of  the  same  nation  with  the  Piets,  whose  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  districts  on  the  Loire  had  compelled  thnn  to 
migrate  to  our  island.  They  therefore  called  the  new  comen 
not  only  Celyddon,  or  Celts,  the  generic  title  which  they 
had  aftixed  to  the  German  nation,  but  with  less  ipropriety 
also  Phkhti^  or  Piets  :  as  if  (which  is  possible,  but  not  probable) 
they  had  belonged  to  the  same  branch  of  that  nation  which 
then  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Afterwards,  wbeu 
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the  Gwyddyl  passed  from  Ireland  to  North  Rrllain,  and  par¬ 
ticipated  with  the  Celyddon,  both  in  their  occupation  of  that 
country,  and  in  their  hostilities  with  the  Southern  Britons, 
the  latter  naturally  (though  still  more  inaccurately)  extended 
to  also,  the  denomination  of  Piets;  distinguishing  them 
from  the  Celyddoii,  only  as  the  Guyddul  Phichti^  or  Irish 
Piets.  Hence,  likewise,  sprung  tlio  appellations  of  Northern 
tnd  Southern  Piets:  but  that  the  Welsh  of  much  later  times 
still  used  that  of  Piets  by  way  of  national  distinction,  is 
proved  by  a  passage  which  we  have  already  quoted  from 
the  work  before  us.  The  Piets  and  the  Scots  are  there  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  two  nations :  and  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Piets,  being  Irish ^  the  Celyddon,  or  Southern  Picts^ 
roast  have  been  designated  by  the  former  appellation. 

The  fable  of  Brutus,  relating  to  the  second  British  colony, 
called  Uoegneys  (from  whom  England  is  still  named  LLoegr 
by  the  Welsh)  was  adapted  to  gratify  their  prjdc  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  predecessors  the  Cymry  ;  who  always  jealously 
insisted  on  their  own  priority,  and  have  preserved  in  their 
Triads  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  claimif.  The  new  tale 
of  Troy  represents  Britain  to  have  been  occupied  only  by 
I  remnant  of  giants,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Brutus,  *the 
Lloegrian  chief,  and  Corineus,  the  Cornish,  (who  constituted 
I  branch  of  the  Lloegrwys),  by  whose  prowess  the  land  was 
lOon  cleared  of  these  monsters.  The  arrival  of  a  third  British 
colony,  which  the  Triads  denominate  Brython  or  Warriors, 
was  less  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Lloegrwys,  than  the 
icknowlcdgment  of  an  earlier  British  colony  would  have 
been  :  but,  as  it  was  still  incompatible  with  their  pretensions 
to  the  complete  occupation  of  Britain,  it  was  necessary  to  sup¬ 
press  the  distinction  between  the  Lloegrwys  and  the  Bry'thon, 
when  alluding  to  circumstances  that  were  reallv  connected 
with  the  migration  of  the  latter.  Accordingly  KvrawCj  and 
his  son  Bryttysy  (whose  name,  perhaps,  suggested  that  as- 
•igned  to  the  Lloegrian  chief)  are  represented  by  the  chro¬ 
nicles,  as  lineal  descendants  of  Brutus,  and,  like  him,  in- 
riders  of  Gaul,  instead  of  emigrants  from  that  country.  The 
chroniclers  surname  Bryttys  Tarianlas^  or  Green-shield  ;  un- 
<ltr  which  title  Spenser,  in  the  Fairy  Queen,  alludes  to  con¬ 
victs  which  he  seems  to  have  maintained  against  the  Celtic 
(or  Belgic)  invaders  of  the  north  of  Gaul,  before  the  Brython 
compelled  to  evacuate  their  territories  in  that  country. 
Milton  (liist.  of  England,  p.  i2.  first  ed.)  quotes  the  passage, 
refers  to  Jacobus  Bergomas,  and  Lessabeus,  authors  with 
whom  we  have  no  acquaintance,  in  confirmation  of  Evrawe’s 
^ttsts  and  defeats  in  Hainault ;  while  the  chroniclers,  per- 
hips  to  reconcile  the  Brythoo  to  the  extinction  of  their  name, 
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depict  him  as  a  triumphant  invader ;  and  provide  for  the  affi. 
nity  of  the  second  Brutus,  as  well  as  the  first,  with  Rome 
by  sending  his  nineteen  brethren  and  sisters  thither ;  the  latter 
to  be  nobly  married,  and  the  former  to  obtain  military  aid, 
with  which  they  conquered  Germany  ! 

Hence  it  appears,  tliat  the  leading  facts  to  which  the  Triads 
bear  testimony,  were  known  by  the  inventors  of  this  fable; 
and  were  suppressed,  disguised,  or  distorted  by  them,  as 
they  judged  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
aHinity  of  Britons  and  Romans.  The  story  thus  digested, 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  ancient  annals  of 
Jimne ;  and  Nennius  was  imposed  upon,  doubtless  with  mul¬ 
titudes  of  his  countrymen,  by  so  gross,  but  yet  so  alluring, 
a  forgcr}\  It  was  likely  to  meet  with  ready  acceptance  from 
the  Lloegnvys,  (who  chiefly  occupied  England,  and  were 
more  Romanised  than  the  Cymry  of  Wales)  as  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated  for  their  aggrandisement.  To  other  Britons,  the  impos¬ 
ture  would  naturally  be  less  acceptable.  The  Brython  might 
be  cajoled  into  acquiescence,  but  the  Cymry,  in  general, 
would  the  more  closely  adhere  to  their  Triads  ;  and,  perhaps 
on  this  account,  commit  to  writing  what  had  before  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  memorial  tradition.  Hu,  the  mighty  and  the  emi¬ 
nent,  celebrated  in  so  many  of  these  brief  records,  could  on 
no  pretence  be  obliterated  or  degraded  by  his  immediate  re¬ 
latives  and  descendants.  Some  of  them,  however,  more  ac¬ 
commodating  than  the  rest,  wished  to  reconcile  his  supremacy 
with  the  honours  of  a  Trojan  descent,  and  a  Roman  affinity. 
Hence,  probably,  originated,  what  was  imposed  upon  Nen¬ 
nius  for  an  extract  from  “  ancient  books  ot  their  ancestors.” 
It  admits  the  derivation  of  the  Britons  from  Brutus,  but  gives 
liim  Hisichion  (or  Hu-ysgwn)  for  his  father,  deriving  the  latter 
from  itneas  and  Ascaiiius,  at  the  distance  of  four  generations. 
The  interval  is  filled  up  by  Alanus,  or  A  lawn,  whom  the 
“Tradition”  likewise  makes  father  of  Hisichion;  hismotha 
Hhca  Silvia;  and  his  grandfather  Nutna  Pompilius ! !  It  is 
not  surprising,  that  such  a  pedigree  obtained  little  credit, 
even  among  the  primitive  Britons.  Both  the  ti*adiiion” 
and  the  “  ancient  books,”  derive  the  Britons  from  Japheth: 
while  the  story  of  Bmitiis,  as  it  stands  in  Nennius,  deduces 
them,  mtne  iredihly,  from  Ham. 

1  bis  forgery,  which,  gross  as  it  appears,  deserved  to  prenil 
over  its  rivals,  necessarily  perverted  some  subsequent  parts  of 
the  clirunieles.  Having  derived  the  name,  as  well  as  the  in- 
bahit  'iits  of  Britain  from  Brutus,  they  could  not  consistently 
iiitroiiiice  fnun  whom  the  Triads  a'isert  the  country 

to  have  been  named,  in  conseqncnee  of  a  federative  union 
which  he  established  among  the  three  colonies  of  Britons. 
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Certain  it  is,  that  the  Welsh  still  call  our  island  hy  his  name: 
aod  there  hardly  seems  room  to  doubt,  that,  from  this,  the 
Greeks  formed  their  Bpirramn,  and  the  Latins,  Britannia.  In 
ibc  Triads,  Prydain's  celebrity  eclipses  even  that  of  Hu,  the 
mighty ;  and  he  is  extolled,  in  several  of  them,  for  a  variety 
of  unparalleled  excellencies.  I'he  chroniclers  appear  to  have 
considered  his  credit  as  irreconcilable  with  lhat  of  their  (ic- 
tiiions  personages  and  events ;  and  therefore  cut  the  Gordian 
knot,  hy  passing  over  him  in  profound  silence,  and  procced- 
iog  to  his  next  eminent  successor  in  legislation,  Dijfmval 
Motlmndy  in  whose  praises  they  cordially  agree  with  the 
Triads.  It  was  cert.  inly  wisest  to  do  so ;  for  the  history  of 
Pr)’dain  would  have  given  the  lie  to  their  long  list  of  mo* 
narchs,  who  divided  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  among 
their  sons,  or,  if  they  had  none,  among  their  daughters ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  custom  in  Wales,  when  its  three  little  principali¬ 
ties  happened  to  become  united  under  one  sovereign.  That 
most  of  the  names  inserted  in  the  Welsh  Chronicles,  belonged 
to  real  persons,  we  can  easily  conceive;  because  they  are 
I  preserved  in  the  most  ancient  pedigrees;  and  because  they 
I  Here  unlikely  to  have  been  invented,  when  nothing  else  was 
I  recorded  of  them.  The  name  of  Prydain  appears  in  the 
I  pedigrees,  as  in  the  Triads,  though  excluded  from  tlie  chro- 
I  nicies:  but  while  we  regard  the  pedigrees  as  confirmations  of 
I  either,  where  they  coincide,  and  as  proofs  that  persons  so 
I  nimed  existed,  we  are  far  from  admitting  the  certainly  of  the 
I  reipective  genealogies ;  much  less  the  probability  of  a  he- 
I  reditary  monarchy  among  the  ancient  Britons.  Authenticated 
I  bets  appear  to  us  to  demonstrate,  that,  from  the  first  popula- 
I  tion  of  our  country,*  they  were  split  into  numerous  inde- 
I  pCDdent  states ;  rarely  united,  even  in  confederacy  ;  and  only 
I  object  to  any  individual,  when  necessitated  to  elect  a  mtli- 
I  tvy  sovereign.  Such  was  Caractacus  ;  whose  name,  like  that 
I  of  Prydain,  is  suppressed  in  the  chronicles,  because  his  his- 
I  U)iy  would  have  disproved  their  forgeries. 

I  From  this  view  of  the  work  which  Mr,  Roberts  has  trans- 
I  kted,  it  cannot  be  received,  in  any  respect,  as  historical  evi- 
l<ieQcc;  but  it  throws  light  on  some  interesting  events  that 

■  ^  otherwise  authenticated.  .It  is  a  compilation  from  de- 

■  *>chcd  romances,  connected  by  a  thread  of  dubious  genealo- 

and  fabricated  for  political  purposes.  The  compiler 
I  Bight  he  as  innocent  as  he  was  ignorant but  the  authors 

■  forgeries  he  amalgamated,  seem  purposely  to  have 

■  jilted,  or  |>erverted,  facts,  which  the  historical  Triads  au- 
I  ’^nticate. 

I  These,  we  apprehend  to  l>e  the  sole  genuine  records  of 
lenient  British  history,  not  only  that  are  extant,  but  that  ever 
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probahly  existed.  Gildas  knew  of  no  book;  and  those  to 
which  Nennins,  and  others,  have  appealed,  were  certainly 
part,  if  nut  aliogetiier,  rank  for«:eries.  Citations  in  the 
ehronules,  are  no  more  to  he  depended  on  than  the  chronicles 
themselves,  ^^’hile,  there  fore,  the  public  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  U.  for  shewing  them  what  tlie  Welsh  chronicles  contain 
they  w'ill  be  much  more  obliged  to  liini,  or  to  any  person, 
for  shewing  them  what  is  comprised  in  the  historical  Triads. 
We  are  glad  that  he  proposes  to  persevere  in  his  labours; 
and  we  earnestly  reconunend  these  as  the  next  object  of  his 
attention.  W'e  are  aware  of  tlieir  imperfections;  biitbeini^ 
convinced,  that,  with  some  mystical  fables,  and  some  gross 
discrepancies,  they  include  much  genuine  and  important 
fact,  wo  wisli  them  to  be  completely  laid  open  to  the 
public. 

Largely  as  this  article  has  been  extended,  many  subordi¬ 
nate  topics  of  interesting  disenssion  have  been  excluded,  in 
order  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  genuine  evidence  of  early 
British  history.  Hardly  any  habit  is  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  duly  appreciating  historical  evidence.  On  this,  in¬ 
deed,  greatly  depends  a  sicdfasi  reliance  on  ilie  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  tltemselves.  W'c  cannot,  thcrelore,  conclude,  without 
a  friendly  admonition  to  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us, 
and  to  others  in  similar  circumstances.  He  writes  as  a  serious 
believer  in  Christianity  ;  but,  in  admitting  or  rejeciing 
historical  evidence,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  been  l)iassed  by 
prejudice,  to  a  <legree  that  must  weaken  the  force  of  his 
opposition  to  infidelity,  in  the  judgement  of  those,  who  are  un¬ 
happily  prepossessed  against  the  Bd>le.  VVhilea  lastidious  step- 
ticisin  on  inferior  subjects,  has  a  icmleney  to  produce,  in  our 
own  minds,  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  revealed  religion; 
the  childish  cre  dulity  of  many  who  adhere  to  it,  betrays • 
deficiency  in  ilie  grouim  of  their  lailli,  which  exposes  them 
to  instability  as  well  as  to  contempt.  All  who  iiave  duly 
weighed  the  histoi ical  evidence  of  Christianity,  know’  that  ft 
cannot  hut  he  true:  and  they  act  consistently  with  their  pro* 
fession,  in  judging  of  other  historical  evidence,  when  they 
divest  themselves  of  prejudice,  and  neither  betray  unreasona¬ 
ble  doubts  no»*  unjustifiable  credulity. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Defence  of  the  Ancient  Faith  ;  or  Tivc  Sermons  in  proof 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  Ky  the  Rev.  Peter  Gandolphy.  8vo.  pp 
151.  Keating  and  Co.  1811. 

Defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  composed  in  our  verna¬ 
cular  tongue,  by  a  Roman  catliolie,  is  rather  a  ciiriositr. 
persons  of  that  persuasion,  in  this  country,  how'cver  active  m 
other  respects,  have  not,  we  believe,  produced  any  work 
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1Mjp|)ort  of  our  coiiinmn  faith.  Wht  thcr  it  be,  that  not  fountU 
iogthtirown  religious  principles  on  argument  and  reasonings 
tliipT  jtuiged  it  vain  to  attempt  liy  those  means  to  work  convic- 
tioii  in  others;  or  that  they  intagined  the  defence  of  divine 
reflation  might'lie  safely  left  to  the  national  clergy;^  or  that 
th«\.  have  been  so  engaged  in  contributing  to  the  extension 
iftj comfort  of  their  own  (juaiters,  as  to  have  had  no  forces  to 
jjwrc  fnr  the  general  defence  of  the  outworks,  vve  do  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  determine*  But  thus  much  we  may  seeurcly  aflirm— 
ihitif  llie  work  before  us  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  they  art^ 
I  ihle  to  produce  on  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  it  is  very  faf 
I  from  being  a  matter  of  regret,  that  they  have  so  long  forbornO 
I  to  meddle  with  that  argument. 

These  sermons,  indeed,  hear  few  or  no  internal  marks  of  a 
genuine  English  production.  The  pompons  amplitude  of 
their  pretensions  ;  the  boisterous  declamation  substituted  in  thrt 
place  of  rejisoning;  the  abruptness  of  their  conclusions;  and 
their  incorrect  and  rhapsoilical  stylo, all  concur  in  marking  them 
out  for  a  Parisian  manufacture,  conveyed  into  English 

I  by  some  of  the  accomplished  clerks,  who  are  always  ready  girt 
for  such  undertakings. 

In  the  first  sermon^  on  the  necessity  of  revelation,  Mr.  Gan-^ 
dolphy  exposes  the  insufliciency  of  hnman  reason  to  conduct 
88  to  the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  or  furnish  the  means  of  true 
hippiness.  lie  touches  on  most  of  the  common  places  of  this 
suDjcct  ;^— such  as  tlie  total  ignorance,  among  modern  as  well  as 
ancient  |)agan  nations^  of  a  Supreme  I’tMngj  and  a  future 
ktale— the  infatuation^  more  especially  of  the  latiei)  whereby 
they  exalted  vices  into  divinities,  and  made  prostitutifin  ami 
drunkenness  part  of  divine  worship— the  uncertainty  of  the 
incient  philosophers,  the  tutors  of  the  modern  world,  in  mat* 
ters  of  science,  taste,  and  reasoning,  with  regard  to  the  fnndn* 
mental  principles  of  religion — and  their  deplorable  misLikes 
^ilh  regard  to  some  ordinary  branches  of  duty.  These  topics^ 
however,  appear  to  be  thrown  together  without  any  rc* 

■■  ptnl  to  method  or  order.  Mr.  Gandolphy  does  not  seem  to 
understand,  tliat  the  eonclusivcness  and  effect  of  a  proof,  made 
up  of  many  separate  particulars,  arise  entirely  from  the  manner 
which  those  particulars  are  arranged  and  combined.  Butj 
I  besides  a  defiance  of  all  order,  this  sermon  exhibits  examples 

Iuf  the  preacher’s  obscurity  and  inaccuracy.  In  the  first  pigC 

^**00  clrrgt^,  (says  Montesquieu,  speaking  of  England,)  sans  force 
fu'tr  contraindre,  chercheroit  a  pt'rsuader  ;  on  veroit  dc  sa  plume  dc  ires 
w  ouvrages,  pour  prouver  la  revelation  ct  providence  du  Crand^ktrt.** 
l^l’csp.  dfs  Loix.  Lir.  xix.  chap.  ‘.<7. 

Voi..  Vlll.  5  A 
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he  observes,  that  iiotliing  implies  j^rcater  arrogance  than  thb 
langun'je,  ‘  what  need  have  I  of  revelation — have  I  not  reasou 
I’or  my  guide:’  and  then,  in  a  nole  to  these  words,  subjoin 
‘  the  hooks  which  may  he  recommended  on  this  subject^  ic.* 
What  ‘this  subject’  is,  the  reader  is  left  to  discover  for  hintseif, 
I'iie  obscurity  of  the  following  sentences  is  still  greater. 

'  Indeed  a  circumstance  which  deserves  particular  notice  is,  that  the 
characters  to  which  1  allude  not  only  possessed  the  help  *and  advanta^of 
reason,  hut  that  they,  and  their  modem  admirers,  have  even  abused  it  to 
strengthen  tliosc  arguments  with  which  they  venture  to  oppose  revelation : 
a  treacheicus  line  ot  conduct,  of  which  we  have  not  only  the  testimony  ^ 
pnst  ages  in  religion,  but  numerous  examples  in  the  daily  scenes  d 
life,  6cc.*  p.  3. 

The  quotation  from  Cicero  docs  not  begin  the  second,  but 
the  first  book  De  Natura  Dconiin.  The  rendering  of  sci^ntk  \ 
p.  12,  into  wisdom,  may  be  overlooked;  but  wliat  is  to  be  | 
thought  of  turning  Cicero’s  acadeviicos  \x\io  academicians!  The  J 
following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  first  discourse.  It  is  remark-  \ 
able  on  more  accounts  than  its  had  English.  ’ 

‘  Oh  reason  !  oh  philosophy  !  fly  then  to  the  embrace  of  religion,  j 
and  offer  her  the  tribute  of  a  pious  and  grateful  homage. — When  yc  j 
were  the  sport  of  superstition,  she  sought  ye  in  your  wanderings, 
led  yc  to  die  sanctuary  of  truth,  peace,  and  virtue.  Like  a  bright  light,  j 
•he  burst  upon  your  darkness,  dissipating  those  errors  in  which  for  ages  i 
yc  had  been  involved — she  shewed  yc  the  beginning  and  end  of  nun.  ; 
Vet  pride  has  made  ye  raise  against  her  your  rebellious  arms;  oh  retnni  i 
then  once  more  into  her  service  ;  her  yoke  is  sweet,  and  her  burthen  light,  i 
Return,  .and  she  will  break  those  chains  which  now  surround  your  trophiei ;  ^ 
she  will  remove  those  thorns  which  arc  interwoven  with  your  laurels ;  and 
crown  ye  with  glory  through  never  ending  ages.  Amen.*  pp.  26, 27. 

The  second  discourse  is  ‘  on  the  evidence  of  a  new  dis* 
pensation.’  Our  preacher  begins  with  a  severe  but  just 
animadversion,  on  the  presumption  of  dictating  to  the  Deity 
the  mode  of  his  operations  ;  it  being  evident  that  he,  who  for 
wise  reasons  imposed  laws  upon  nature,  may  alter  or  set  them 
aside,  as  may  best  answer  his  designs.  As  the  possibility  of 
Mipeniatural  interposition  is  thus  obvious,  Mr.  Gaiidolphy  un¬ 
dertakes  the  vindication  of  the  Mosaic  writings,  which  con¬ 
tain  accounts  of  many  supernatural  interpositions,  preparatory 
to  the  grand  interposition  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Most .  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  authority  of  these 
writings  is  supported,  arc  here  noticed;  though,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  author’s  uiiskilfulness,  they  lose  great  part oi 
the  weight  whicli  they  have  in  the  hands  of  a  Leslie  or  i 
Graves.  At  page  36,  Mr.  G.  says  ‘  the  Christian  /?ri/  seejis, 
finds  and  studies  the  Author  of  nature,  and  then  descending 
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that  sublime  contemplation  to  the  works  of  nature, 
discovers  the  traces  of  infinite  wisdom  and  pow’cr.’  How 
fill  lie  reconcile  this,  with  what  follows  a  little  in  advance, 

<  We  who  use  every  means  natural  and  fireternaturui  to  ar- 
rire  at  truih,  see  first  the  external  works  of  an  almighty 
hand  in  nature,  and  adore  omnipotence.’  p.  37. 

After  some  crude  and  erroneous  theology,  Mr.  Gandolphy» 
in  his  third  sermon,  notices  the  predictions  relative  to  llie 
birth,  character,  and  ofbccs  of  the  Messiah.  His  texts  are,  for 
ihc  most  part,  to  the  purpose  ;  but  by  no  means  well  con¬ 
nected  or  arranged.  'I'he  following  sentence,  relative  to 
Jesus  Christ,  will,  no  doubt,  startle  the  reader, 

*  Like  Sampson,  he  burst  the  bonds  of  death.’  p.  83. 

The  fourth  sermon  is  ‘  on  the  evidence  whicli  events  offer 
for  Christianity.*  Here  the  preacher  curries  his  argumen¬ 
tative  delinquencies  to  the  very  utmost.  The  events,  which 
be  mentions,  arc  the  following  :  the  testimonv  of  the  l{o- 
man  soldiers  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ — llie  preaching 
of  the  gospel  throughout  the  world— the  homage  paid  to 
Christianit}'  by  the  powerful  and  the  learned — the  coiulnct  of 
Christian  martyrs — the  signs  and  miracles  wrought  by  Chris- 
tiins— and  the  dispersioti  of  the  Jews.  Never  liad  we  the 
misfortune  before  this,  to  sec  the  great  proofs  of  our  religion 
so  lamely  stated  :  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  injurious  than  to 
associate,  as  our  author  does,  the  miracles  of  Clirist  and  his 
Apostles,  with  those  of  Xaverins. 

Tlic  last  sermon  is  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  It  has  no 
connexion  with  the  foregoing  ;  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated,  neither  the  cause  nor  the 
author,  we  suspect,  would  have  suffered  any  thing,  hud  it 
never  been  given  to  the  public. 

If  our  author  any  where  appears  ambitiousjto  excel,  it  is  in  his 
Jeclamation.  Of  his  efforts  in  this  line,  the  following  is  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

*  This  question  is  often  and  very  naturally  put— why  are  infidel  plii* 
btfopbers,  in  their  anxiety  to  set  aside  the  proofs  of  revelation,  so  earn- 
nt  to  persuade  the  world,  that  there  is  nothing  to  IcxjIc  for  beyond 
^  crave  ?  Verily,  my  friends,  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  should 
excite  our  astonishment,  since  it  {s  irreconcilable  with  any  one 
good  quality  and  principle  of  our  nature.  In  direct  opposition  to  sound 
pfhloiophy,  it  is  also  contradictory  to  that  philanthropy  by  which  they 
pfeis  to  be  specially  actuated.  If  Christianity  tended  to  any  thing 
wt  real  happiness  in  this  world,— if  its  end  and  object  were  any  other 
^  present  peace  and  felicity  hereafter,  I  think  their  apology  might 
^  be  found.  But  since  it  is  a  system  of  religion,  which  embraces 
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every  virtue  to  the  exclusion  of  every  vice,*— since  it  essentially  leads  to 
happiness,  exalts  the  human  character,  and  surpasses  in  exceHcncc  cTery 
other  that  can  be  devised,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  name  any  honest  motile 
that  can  possibly  influence  these  persons. 

*  For  even  in  the  sup^sition  that  it  is  a  delusion,  and  holds  forth ahope 
ot  future  glory  that  will  never  be  realised,  where  is  the  good  of  voluo. 
tcering  to  blast  our  expectations,  and  by  tearing  this  only  comfort  from 
every  poor  and  afflicted  indi\'idual,  leave  him  in  his  wretchedneii, 
hopeless  and  forlorn  ?  Is  it  not  to  torture  him  in  his  finest  feelicgs, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  that  only  stay  which  can  render  life  tolerable? 
How  could  we  exercise  a  more  refined  cruelty  towards  a  distressed  and 
friendless  mother,  who  looked  forward  to  the  termination  of  her  woes 
in  the  happy  return  of  a  darling  son  from  a  distant  clime,  than  to  tcH 
her,  your  son  is  buried  in  the  waves  ?  Oh  it  would  be  an  unnecessary, 
a  hean  breaking  officiousness  !*  pp.  86 — 88. 

In  making  this  hook,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  that  Mr. 
Gandolphy  meant  \% ell,  and  that  he  therefore  enjoys  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  his  own  conscience.  It  was  his  business,  how¬ 
ever,  to  consider,  that  Christianity  is  a  cause  of  vast  im¬ 
portance,  a  cause  w  liich  it  is  criminal  to  injure,  even  by  a 
rash  and  unskiliul  vindication,  and  which  has  been  already 
so  successfully  dehnided  iu  this  country,  that  no  man  of  ordu 
nary  talents  can  hope  to  add  any  thing  to  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests. 


Art,  IX.  yf  Treaihe  on  the  Eccletiastlcal  Architecture  of  England 
during  the  Middle  Ai*es,  With  ten  illustrative  Plates.  By  the  Rei. 
John  Milner,  D.D.  F.S.A.  &.c,  8vo«  price  Us.  Taylor.  1811. 

Art.  X,  An  Historical  Survey  of  the  Ecclesiastical  jlntiquit'us  pj 
France ;  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  rise  and  progress  of  Gothic 
Architecture  in  Europe.  By  the  late  Rev.  G.  6.  Whittingtoa 
Second  edition.  8vo.  price  12s.  Taylor.  1811. 


Art.  XI.  Observations  on  the  varieties  of  jirchiiecture  used  hi  the  struc* 
ture  of  Parish  Churches,  To  which  is  added  a  description  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  .Saxon,  Norman,  and  Pointed  Arch  styles;  lilt  of 
Churches  now  remaining  built  by  the  Saxons ;  an  account  of  Bwhop 
and  others  who  were  Architects  ;  and  the  contemporary  Architecture 
of  the  various  Periods.  8vo,  Booth.  1812. 

peculiar  grandeur  and  beauty  of  Gothic  Architecture 
(for,  with  Mr.  Whittington,  we  still  hesitate  to  apply  w 
it  tilt*  exclusive  epithet  of  English)  ai*e  now  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  though  by  few,  perhaps,  really  uiulersto^. 
To  us,  we  must  honestly  confess,  it  appears  that  the  fasliioD 
of  aJiuiiing  it  has  extended  somewhat  too  far.  The  pcito 
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p^poriions  and  majestic  character  of  the  pm'er  Grecian 
jiructurcs  are  still  uurivaUed  ;  and  we  cannot  but  prefer  their 
unUhoured  sublimity,  to  the  gloomy  though  awful  magnih- 
cence  of  the  Gothic  fanes.  There  are,  in  the  sacred  edifices 
of  Greece,  a  simplicity  of  design,  and  chasteiiess  of  decora* 
uoa,  peculiarly  their  own,  and  which  produce  their  full  etfect 
apon  the  mind,  uninjured  by  any  (picstionable  sensations, 
whereas,  in  the  architects  of  tlie  pohUtd  style,  as  Dr.  Milner 
terms  it,  there  seems  to  have  been  almost  from  the  bopin- 
iQg,  a  propensity  to  try  doubtful  experiments,  and  to  wanton 
io  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  system,  always  lofty,  indeed,  and 
occasionally  graceful,  but  wild,  undisciplined,  and  continually 
tending  to  eccentricity.  Neither  should  it  bo  forgotten  that 
the  classical  artists  never  sacrificed  the  character  of  the 
whole,  to  the  efTcct  of  any  single  portion  however  important. 
Within  and  without,  the  unity  of  design  and  f)rinciple  was 
uniforndy  maintained  ;  while,  in  the  sacred  structures  of  our 
native  builders,  the  lightness  and  loftiness  of  the  interior,  has 
been  almost  invariably  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  ex¬ 
terior.  Of  all  the  appendages  to  buildings  that  were,  ever 
invented,  never  surely  was  any  so  unsightly  as  the  heavy, 
angular,  buttress ;  and  scarcely  ever  was  the  had  effect  of 
this  awkward  additament  more  glaringly  exemplified,  than  in 
the  accumulation  of  its  heavy  masses  on  the  sides  of  that 
otherwise  admirable  structure — King’s  College  Chapel. — Hav¬ 
ing  ventured  to  throw  out  these  remarks,  wc  sliall  proceed 
to  take  a  brief  notice  of  the  publications,  the  titles  of  which 
tve  have  prefixed  to  this  article. 

Dr.  Milner,  whose  credit  as  an  antiquary  is  too  well  esta¬ 
blished  to  require  any  testimony  of  ours,  begins  his  treatise, 
with  lamenting  the  obscurity  which  liangs  over  the  ‘  import- 
tnt  inventions  of  the  ages,  injuriously  called  (he  dark  ages 
by  the  vain  and  superficial  one  in  which  wc  live.’  He  objects 
to  the  term  Gothic^  in  its  application  to  the  peculiar  style  of 
ircliitecture  which  then  prevailed,  and  expresses  his  pre¬ 
ference  of  the  distinctive,  and  highly  characteristic  epithet, 

*  pointed'  In  the  second  chapter  Dr.  M.  enters  upon  the 
history  of  his  subject :  he  traces  the  decline  of  architecture 
in  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  describes  the  transformation  of  the  Basilic  from 
the  scene  of  imperial,  to  that  of  sacerdotal  pomp.  Both  tlie 
adapted  and  tlie  newly  constructed  churches  of  this  age  ex¬ 
hibited  ‘  sensible  marks  of  barbarism,’  and  when  the  Roman 
■tissiwiaries  brought  tfieir  faith  and  ritual  into  Great  Britain, 
they  also  imported  what  has  been  usually  *  called  tlte  Saxon 
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style,  merely  because  it  prevailed  during  their  dynasty 
Britain,  but,  in  fact,  it.  is  the  Grecian  or  Roman  style,  havi 
ing  the  essential  characters  of  that  style,  though,  inconse¬ 
quence  of  the  general  decline  of  the  arts,  rudely  executed.' 

Even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century.  Saint  Wil¬ 
frid,  the  greatest  architect  of  his  day,  learned  his  an  in 
Home,  and  executed  his  designs  by  the  assistance  and  agency 
of  Homan  workmen. 

‘The  well  known  Saxon  mouldings  (ob8er\'e8  Dr.  M.)  the  Chevron 
or  zigzag,  the  billet,  the  cable,  the  embattled  fret,  the  lozenge,  the 
corbel  table,  and  a  variety  of  each  other  ornaments  as  are  suppos^  to 
be  peculiar  to  Saxon  architecture,  will  be  found,  on  close  .examination, 
to  have  had  their  archetypes  in  some  or  other  of  the  buildings,  medals, 
tesselated  pavements  or  sepulchres  of  Italy,  before  they  were  adopted  by 
our  ancestors.*  pp.  27. 

The  improvements  made  by  the  Norman  prelates,  ‘who 
rebuilt  the  dilTerent  cathedrals  of  England,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth,’  were  very  important. 

‘  The  Norman  windows  and  portals  were  much  larger  and  better  pro¬ 
portioned  than  those  which  preceded  them,  and  were  generally  supported 
by  columns  at  the  sides  ;  their  mouldings  also  and  other  carvings,  though 
not  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  Saxons,  were  far  better  St- 
signed  and  executed.  In  short,  next  to  the  effect  of  sublimity,  what 
these  ingenious  and  indefatigable  arcliitects  chiefly  aimed  at,  in  their  re¬ 
ligious  structures,  was  beauty.  An  equal  attention  to  these  two  effects 
did,  by  degrees,  produce  a  perfectly  new  style  in  architecture,  properly 
c.vlled  THE  POINTED  STYLE,  being  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  human 
genius,  that  has  been  witnessed  in  the  course  of  ages.’  p.  50. 

In  the  fourth  section  of  his  (vork,  Dr.  Milner  reviews  the 
various  hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  ‘  pointed  style ;’  and  he  certainly  has 
quoted  some  amusing  specimens  of  forward  ignorance,  decid¬ 
ing  with  intrepid  absurdity  upon  subjects  utterly  beyond  iu 
reach.  Mr.  Evelyn  attributed  this  invention  to  the  Goths 
and  Vandals;  Sir  Christopher  Wren  referred  it  to  the  cru¬ 
sades;  Mr.  Murphy  fetches  it  from  the  pyramids;  Bishop 
Warburlon  dreamt — a  poetic  dream — of  the  groves  of  Paga¬ 
nism  ;  Mr.  Smirke,  and  Mr.  Dallaway  quote  the  Baptistery 
of  Pisa,  built  by  Dioti  Salvi  in  the  year  1152.  Sir  James 
Hall  has,  we  believe,  manufactured  a  very  stylish  and  com¬ 
modious  little  catliedral  in  basket  work  ;  while  Mr.  Payne 
Knight  makes  an  absolute  medley  of  the  business,  pronouncing 
that  “  the  st\le  of  architecture  which  wc  call  cathedral  or 
monastic  Gothic,  is  manifestly  a  corruption  of  tlie  sacred 
architecture  of  tlie  Greeks  or  Homans,  by  a  mixture  of  the 
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Moorish  or  Saracenes(jue,  which  is  formed  out  of  a  c*ombina- 
tion  of  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Hindoo  !” 

Dr.  Milner’s  own  system  is  of  a  very  dilVerent  description : 
ii  is  simple  and  sound,  and  he  has  supported  it  hy  reasonings 
ind  references  which  nearly  amount  to  demonstration. 

‘The  following  are  the  outlines  of  it ;  first,  that  the  whole  style  of 
Pointetl  Architecture,  with  all  its  members  and  embellishments  of  cluster 
columns,  converging  groins,  flying  buttresses,  tracery,  tabernacles, 
crockets,  finials,  cusps,  orbs,  pinnacles,  and  spires,  grew  by  degrees,  out 
of  the  simple  pointed  arch,  between  the  latter  end  of  the  12th  and  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  centuries ;  secondly,  that  the  pointed  arch  itself 
vai  discovered  by  observing  the  happy  effect  of  those  intersecting  semi¬ 
circular  arches  with  which  the  architects  of  the  latter  end  of  the  lltli 
and  the  beginning  of  the  1 2th  centuries  were  accustomed  to  ornament  all 
their  principal  ecclesiastical  edifices  ;  and  thirdly,  that  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  both  these  discoveries,  that  is  to  say,  both  for  the  rise  and 
the  progress  of  Pointed  Architecture,  to  our  own  ancestors,  the  Anglo 
Normans,  and  the  English.’  pp.  ii.  iii.  Preface. 

Mr.  Whittington  disputes  this  theory  with  more  talent 
than  success :  he  contends  that 

*  In  the  I2th  century  a  new  character  of  building  suddenly  appeared, 
and  spread  itself  over  the  greater  part  of  Christendom.  I'his  has  in 
biter  times  been  called  the  Gothic  style,  out  of  a  silly  contempt,  though 
it  did  not  arise  till  long  after  the  Goths  were  melted  down  and  lost 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  has  not  the  most  distant  similarity 
cither  to  the  Grecian  or  Roman  architecture,  and  its  origin  has  been 
the  subject  of  more  controversy.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  Eastern 
ettraction,  and  that  it  was  imported  by  the  Crusaders  in  the  Westi  All 
Eastern  buildings,  as  far  back  as  they  go  (and  we  cannot  tell  how  far), 
have  pointed  arches  and  are  in  the  same  style  ;  is  it  not  fair  to  suppose 
that  some  of  these  are  older  than  the  l2th  century,  or  that  the  same 
ityle  existed  before  that  time  ?  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  dark  ages 
ol  the  west  should  have  given  a  mode  of  architecture  to  the  cast  T  I 
conceive  therefore  that  the  Crusaders  introduced  the  fashion  of  the 
pointed  arch  and  the  first  ornaments  of  the  style,  which  are  few  and 
limple  ;  but  the  richness  it  gathered  in  process  of  time,  and  the  improve- 
mints  and  alterations  wc  observe  in  it  from  its  first  rise  in  the  twelfth, 
to  its  extinction  in  the  fifteenth  century,  are  owing  to  the  munificent 
encouragement  of  the  church,  and  the  vast  abilities  of  the  free-masons 
of  the  middle  ages.  These  scientific  persons  have  great  claim  to  our 
idrairatlon  from  the  richness  and  fertility  of  their  inventive  powers ;  by 
them  this  eastern  style  was  transplanted  into  the  west,  and  under  them 
it  was  so  much  altered  and  amplified,  that  it  assumed  almost  an  entirely 
new  appearance,  from  which  circumstance  the  confusion  and  unceitainly 
which  prevails  respecting  its  origin  has  for  the  moat  part  arisen.’  /frV- 
toricj/  Survey,  pp.  X.  xi. 

This  system  is  ilcinolislied  very  speedily  by  Dr.  Milner, 
»bo  also  fibly  combats  the  claims  to  priority  and  superior 
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skill  which  Mr.  W.  sets  up  in  favour  of  the  French  afcK* 
tccls.  On  tills  part  of  the  subject,  however,  we  must  decline 
to  enter.  The  question  is  one  of  no  small  intricacy  ;  and 
we  are,  upon  the  whole  very  much  disposed  to  believe,  that  the 
new  style  of  architecture  was  adopted  in  both  countries  ncarlj 
about  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same-source,  , 

It  has  been  very  commonly  objected  to  I’ointed  Architec¬ 
ture  that  it  ‘  is  destitute  of  orders,  rules,  and  proportioni.* 
This  accusation  Dr.  Milner  is  not,  we  think,  quite  success¬ 
ful  in  answering.  He  has  certainly  quoted  striking  and  im^ 
portant  varieties,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  marked 
with  the  precision  and  distinctness  of  proportion,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  as  essential  to  architectural  orden.  ! 
The  specimens  which  Dr.  M.  has  given  of  the  three  orden, 
into  which  he  divides  Knglish  architecture,  arc  1st,  An  in¬ 
terior  view  of  the  east  end  of  Canierhury  Cathedral,  built 
in  1175:  2d,  The  interior  of  the  nave  of  York  Minster,  built 

about  the  year  1300:  3d,  The  interior,  looking  west-ward  of 

Henry  VI ith’s  Chapel,  Westminster,  built  in  1502,  Hisdes- 
cription  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  these  orders  is  as  fol¬ 
lows, 

*  The  first  order  is  characterised  during  its  formation,  that  is  to  say, till 
near  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  chiefly  by  its  acuie  arch  (ill  ! 
pillars  and  other  membcTs  lx*ing  frequently  Saxon)  but  after  its  formatioii 
not  only  by  the  narrowness  and  acuteness  of  its  arch,  but  also  by  ill  ; 
detached  slender  shafts,  its  groining  of  simple  intcrscctiog  ribs,  its  plain  S 
pediment  without  crockets  or  side  pinnacles,  and  its  windows,  which  ' 
arc  cither  destitute  of  mullions  or  have  only  a  simple  bisecting  mub  ! 
lion,  with  a  single  or  a  triple  trefoil,  quatrctoil,  or  other  flower,  in  the 
head  of  them.  Of  this  order  arc  the  east  end  cf  Canterbury,  the  wc^  \ 
end  of  Lincoln,  and  the  whole  of  Salisbury  cathedrals,  besides  the 
uansepts  of  York  Minster,  and  of  Westminster  Abbey.  l*hc  se¬ 
cond  order  is  marked,  not  only  by  the  due  proportion  and  the  fine  turn  of 
of  its  aich,  but  also  by  the  cluster  columns  being,  for  the  most  part, 
formed  out  of  one  and  the  same  stone,  for  the  sake  of  combining  stren^  i 
with  lightness,  by  the  elegant,  but  not  overcrowded  tracery  ol  its  win¬ 
dows  and  groining,  by  its  crockctcd  pinnacles,  tabernacles,  and  pedh 
ments,  the  latter  of  which  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  cell' 
tury,  were  made  to  humour  the  sweeping  of  the  arch  which  they  co* 
vered.  To  this  order  belong  the  nave  and  choir  of  York  Minster,  the 
naves  of  Winchester,  Exeter,  and  Canterbury  cathedrals,  Wykeharo*! 
IW'O  colleges,  St.  Stephen’s  chapel,  &c«  The  third  order  is  known,  not 
only  by  the  flatness  of  the  point  of  its  arch,  but  also  by  its  numeroui» 
large,  and  low  descending  windows,  together  with  the  multiplicity 
intricacy  of  its  tracery,  by  its  pendant  capitals,  by  the  profusion  of  itl 
ornament  on  die  walls,  both  exteriorly  and  interiorly,  by  its  fan  work 
and  countless  shields  and  devices  on  the  ceilings.  To  this  order  belong 
King’s  ColIt*ge  Chapel,  the  chapel  of  Henry  Vll.,  those  of  Prioel 
Arthur’s,  at  Worcester,  of  Cardinal  Poaufort  and  the  Bishops  Wayulk** 
and  Foy,  at  Winchesicri  &c.  pp.  121— “123, 
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/ttV  b  ivo  devote J  so  much  space  to  Dr.  Milner,  that  we  cmi 
•nlv'^’V,  in  pfneral  terms,  of  Mr.  Whittington's  work,  that  it  \i 
m  »hl  •  imvuiction,  of  which  the  followintj  arc  the  contents: 
Part  \  the  c  linrchcs  of  Constantine — the  churches  of  the  Gnula 
-the  progress  of  architecture  from  Clovis  to  Charlemagne—* 
fr  in  ('iiariemngne  to  Hohert  the  Pmns — from  Robert  to 
Pniltp  A  i<Tnstii — fn  m  Philip  to  Louis  Xll.  Thes(?cond  part 
conta  ins  h  st  )ric.il  and  descriptive  notices  of  the  Abbey  church 
of  <t.  Genevievi* — St.  Denys — the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
-Rli*  ims  cathedral,  and  abbey  church  of  St.  Nicaisi  —  Xmiena 
.•La  S.iinie  Coapellc.  As  a  specimen  of  the  inanm'r  in  which 
the  work  is  drawn  nj),  and  the  pariiality  for  the  iontincntal 
irchiU'Ctnre  which  pervades  it,  we  give  Mr.  Whittington’s 
tecripiion  of  the  cathedral  at  Rlieims. 

‘The  cathedral  at  Rheims  is  the  most  beautiful  and  pi'i*fect  piece  of  Oo- 
ifiic  architecture  in  the  worl  I ;  for  where  el^»*•  shall  we  tind  such  an  union 
of  liriness*  delicacy,  and  magnificence  ?  Vicwincf  it  l.iterally,  the  light- 
iffcand  grace  of  its  win  lows,  the  numb*r,  richiiesi.  and  finish  of  the 
betf^ssrs,  the  admirable  taste  of  the  open  work,  the  nice  disposure  of 
onainent,  and  the  uniforinity  of  the  whole  ;  form  a  mass  of  consistent 
beauty  and  grandeur  which  is  as  inimitable  as  it  is  unrivalled.  The 
sitely  plainness  of  the  tower,  and  the  decoration,  without  heaviness,  of 
ihc  upper  parts,  are  well  worthy  of  admiration  ;  but  it  is  ilie  west  front 
vhich  has  long  been  the  boast  of  France,  and  which  is  the  perf  ction  of 
hs  style.  Ii.>  general  proportions  are  excellent,  and  the  richness  'ind  dc« 

bxy  of  its  ornament  cannot  be  surpassed . The  eye  is  delighted, 

vlihout  b  ing  confuse.]  ;  crery  thing  partakes  of  the  pyramidal  and  spiral 
km,  and  the  arJiitecture  is  preserved  as  delicate  and  light  as  possible,  as 
lamtr.ut  and  retiel  to  the  sculpture* 

‘One  of  the  chief  and  distinct  excellencies  of  the  West  Front,  and 
tint  which  render.H  it  superior  to  all  tiiose  of  this  country,  is  the  admira* 
Ue  ma^niticc  n.e  of  the  poital,  and  its  just  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
bsiUin^,  Tile  givai  enhance  of  a  cathedral,  should  always  be  v.’orthy 
SI  tac  structure  to  whicii  it  leads  ;  yet  this  circumstanc:  seems  never 
to  Lv  intJ  icnc.d  the  English  arcliitects  who  have  expended  their  chief 
coiisiiuction  of  a  magnificent  west  window,  beneath  which 
Siariably,  a  dispioportionate  door  presents  itself.*  We  have  not  a  single 
airance  worthy  ol  our  churches,  and  in  this  respect,  the  arrangement 

liie  1*1  nch  c  arches,  with  tlieir  ample  portals  and  rose  windows,  have 
tti'T  lul  ya  decided  adv.ntage. 

‘in  Suiveymgthe  c.ii;iedivl  of  Rheims,  there  is,  1  think,  nothing  which 
^  ntost  scrupulous  taste  would  wi^h  altered,  except  the  finish  of 


*  l>r>  .VliliKT  1*4  Uy  ii<»  iiMMiiH  iliMfv******!  to  ediiiit  this.  *  The  siirveyo  of  Firncit 
MUrlu.c,  he  i>’Tii  irk»,  ti  u  *  dwflh,  with  rapture,  ou  the  nut*  of  the  French 

l>.  1 .7  ,  t)i;t  sur  ly  a  diHir  iii.iy  be  too  liifth  an  well  as  t*K)  low,  aiul  tVw  per* 
^'01  Ui*te  w<>itl  I  adiiiite  a  «l«vr  which,  with  its  ornamei.U,  riachc*\  to  a  jircal  de.*l 
hall  theheijtht  ot‘  the  whole  hiiildin'.;  to  which  it  serves  n*  ati  entrafwc  as 
vu  e  wth  hn»  tuxisti  d  cathedral  of  Kheniia .  .  .  .  wfiich  is  far  «urpa>ftd  hf 
I  (K  York,  <s{i«cially  lu  iu  restored  state  ai  Mr.  Carter  hM  cs.iioilsd  it. 

1  vill,  i  ii 
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the  towers,  which  perhap<)  mi^ht  have  assumed  a  more  spiral  ihsMi 
The  number  of  iu  minute  beauues  are  astonishing.’  pp.  IGO— 163,*™ 

Premature  death  has  snatched  this  younjj,  but  skilful  anti- 
quary  from  his  friends  and  from  the  arts,  ilis  imperfect  work 
is  edited  in  a  very  able  manner  by  his  friend  Lord  Aher- 
dern. 

The  “  Observations”  are  a  coUeclion  of  notes  from  ditferent 
authors,  and  from  actual  survey,  on  the  subjects  enumerated 
ill  the  title  page.  *^J'here  afipears  no  reason  to  question  their 
general  accuracy,  and  in  its  present  form  the  publication  will  be 
found,  we  think,  a  convenient  and  useful  vade-mecum  for  the 
antiquarian  traveller. 


Art.  Xll.  Portugal ;  sl  Poem,  in  two  Parts.  By  Lord  George  Grca. 
ville.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  J20.  Longman  and  Co.  1812. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  diversities  of  styles  and  sub¬ 
jects,  hy  which  the  writers  of  poetry  are  distinguished, 
they  may  all,  \vc  think,  be  conveniently  arranged  into  two 
grand  classes — the  lovers  of  sense,  and  the  lovers  of  sound, 
Py  the  former  party,  no  composition  is  tlionght  worthy  the 
name  of  poetry,  wliich  has  not  some  pretensions  to  meaning. 
The  mere  circumstance  of  a  man’s  writing  in  measured  ^vi- 
lables,  does  by  no  means,  they  maintain,  exonerate  him  from 
tlie  duty  of  being  intelligible.  If  even  the  musician  is  not 
tolerated,  who  links  together  a  number  of  notes,  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  tiling  in  view  beyond  the  mere  sequence,  how  muchlcss 
is  it  to  be  cruiiired,  that  language  should  be  made  to  submit  toi 
treaiiiii  nt  so  ignominions.  They  grant,  indeed,  that  good  sense 
and  good  poetry  are  far  from  being  one  and  tiie  same  thing: 
ihev  put  as  much  faith  as  their  rivals  can  do,  in  the  power 
of  imagination,  and  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  see 
themselves  well  dressed.  But  then  would  any  man,  they  ask, 
with  his  faculties  in  order,  think  of  putting  himself  to  the 
expense  of  decorations,  before  he  has  got  something  to  adorn! 

'Lo  the  men  of  epithets,  however,  all  this  seems  to  the  last 
degree  rigid  and  unfeeling.  Would  you  cross-examine  and 
brow-beat  a  lender  couplet,  they  exclaim,  as  if  it  were  so 
imich  law  or  logic  ?  (genuine  poetry,  permit  us  to  tell  you, 
leseiiibles  the  sun,  and,  like  that  luminary,  will  not  hear  to 
be  searched  too  deeply.  To  insist  so  extravagantly  on  tlic 
impoitiiiice  of  betrays  a  total  insensibility  to  the 

magic  of  expression.”  'Plie  grand  charm  of  poetry  coiisirtf 
in  the  quality,  not  in  the  matter  of  the  diction.'  On  low  and 
common  occasions,  indeed,  it  may  he  proper  to  regard  lan¬ 
guage  as  the  expoueul  of  thought:  hut  with  the  fa  fou  rite  of 
ilie  Muse  the  case  is  widely  different.  “  Dicere  res  graiiik* 
nostro  dut  Musa  pf»et;K.”  Jit  spofii  uncontrolled  in  ikc 
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ff^ions  of  metaphor;  acknowledges  no  tutor  save  the  in- 
ipiration  of  his  own  “big  prolific  bosom:**  A 15  object  is  to 
cfosd  every  “  Instrous  line”  with  verbal  bcamies;  to  institute 
IQ  aristocratic  vocabulary ;  and  to  impart  to  his  diction  such 
IQ  “  exquisite”  degree  of  polish  and  refinement,  that,  by 
Dveans  of  such  and  such  verbs,  adverbs,  nouns,  adjectives, 
•nd  participles,  placed  in  such  and  such  form  and  order,  the 
understanding  shall  be  carried  away  captive,  while  the  ear  is 
thrown  into  extacies.  Now  can  any  thing  be  more  insuiFerable, 
than  to  set  in  judgement  on  us  and  ours,  in  the  cold,  unspar* 
iu®  spirit  of  criticism, — to  read  on  with  a  face  of  wonder,  and 
jjravely  ask  us,  at  every  turn,  what  we  would  be  at  ?  Yc 
common-place  creatures,  we  write  for  minds  “  congenial  and 
Wiceptible’* — not  for  you  :  nor  will  you  ever  be  able  duly  to 
estimate  onr  merits,  till  yon  have  learned  (()  scri  stndiorum  !) 
that  taste  has  no  greater  enemy  than  reflection. 

A  very  cursory  perusal  of  the  volume  before  us,  will  l)c 
luflicient  to  ascertain  in  which  of  these  contending  classes 
its  nohle  author  must  be  included,  lie  is,  in  truth,  one  of 
the  most  promising  disciples  of  the  Cmscaii  school,  we  have 
for  a  long  time  encountered  ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
bis  poem  having  so  speedily  arrived  at  a  second  edition,  wc 
may  conclude  lie  has  found  no  small  favour  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  “  congenial  atid  susceptible”  persons,  who  patronise  tb:  t 
jpecies  of  inditing.  The  Crnscan  popularity,  indeed,  is  sel¬ 
dom  very  longevous  ;  but  its  admirers  make  up  in  fervour 
what  they  want  in  consiancy  :  and  it  fortunately  happens,  that 
DO  sooner  does  one  bubble  break,  than  another  distends  itself, 
in  its  turn  to  vanish  and  be  succeeded  by  a  third.  In  the 
production  it  is  our  present  good  fortune  to  examine,  eveiy 
line  is  luminous  and  enchanting.  With  one  step  ‘  noon-tide,* 
and  another  ‘  glowing,’  we  are  led  by  ‘  faery  forms*  through 
Kencs, 

.  I  II  I  ^  —I  *  where  faery  fingers,  ihed 
Their  twilight  visions  o’er  the  wanderer’s  head  :*  (p.  76.) 

Alone  time  we  are  invited  to  ‘  scan*  the  ‘  cui  ling  surges,’  at 
•not her  to  inhale  the  ‘balmy  breeze:’  now  we  ‘  thread  i lie 
^ildering  maze’  in  ‘  dubious  darkness,*  then  again  cir.ergte 
iuio  ‘mild  glows*  and  ‘  veriic  beams:*  till  at  length 

‘  In  purple  streaks  the  days  last  blushes  sweep  ;* 
and  wc  are  all  at  once  startled  with  the  (juestion — 

■'  ■■  . .  ‘  What  means  th.it  wwr/y  light 

That  with  trembling  ray  the  biow  of  night  ?* 

Wo  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  jis  insinuating  that  this  is 
•  precise  outline  of  the  gentle  wriiei’s In  lUii  prmna/ic 
•ptcies  of  compo.'ition,  method,  it  is  well  known,  i.s  one  of 

^  3  2 
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the  In^t  and  lowest  consideniponji.  The  action  of  the  pof^i 
before  us  is  quite  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  Kxpressedin 
the  impiMa^ive  style,  it  is  concisely  this — walk  up  hill — sit, or 
throw  yourself  *lovvu — and  look  about  yt>u.  If  the  sun  Ik\|>« 
pen  to-be  settinjT,  so  much  the  belter.  In  the  prescMitinst  nee, 

*  tlie  produced  by  the  last  beams  of  day,  was  truly  strik- 
ingr,  and  was  not  a  little  calculated  1o  produce  the  chain  of 
feebt»^s  here  aiteinpied  to  he  docribed^ 

Of  this  chain,  be  it  now  our  privilege  to  *  produce’  a  few 
cbaracicristie  links.  And  first  of  all  for  the  imajjery,  which  ^ 
is  scattered  with  a  very  profluent  hand  throughout  the  per. 
formance.  and  in  the  managcMneiU  of  which  the  itoble  amhor 
evinces  sinijular  adroitness.  The  poem  opens  with  the  follow* 
ing  address  to  I.nsia,  which  the  author  is  supposed  todecliim 
(gratis  anlielans  !)  as  he  ascetuleth  the  mountains  of  Cintrk 

*  ‘‘  Lusia  !  while  musing  on  the  wayward  fate 
Which  rules  the  scale  of  Europe’s  doubtful  state, 

Say,  can  an  ardrnt  heart  which  lon^  has  sighed 
Foi  ancient  honoui’s  dimmed  and  fallen  pride,  * 

Totuhedhy  \hy  kindred  spabr,  refuse  to  iwtne 

Its  fondest  dreamt i  its  warmest  prayer t  with  thine.”  *  p.  3. 

In  orduiary  cases,  we  shonld  not  hesitate  to  aftirm  that  suck 
a  refusal  wonUl  he  very  practicable.  To  convert  a  heart,  c*. 
pecially  an  ardent  one,  into  a  rone  walk,  apjiears  at  fit  si  sight 
n  hnsiness  of  considerable  difficulty.  But  nothing  is  insiHier- 
able  to  u  true  melnpborical  contriver:  and,  in  the  present 
emergency,  the*  effect  produced’  by  the  dexterous  application  I 
of  the  spark,  cannot  be  loo  ivarmltj  iulniired.  Indeed  the 
influence  oi  this  agent  appears  to  be  much  more  extimsivc  than 
has  usually  ht'en  suspected.  Witness  the  lines  follow'ing. 

*  And  by  that  spauk  which  patriot  feelings  rear 
Sacred  to  virtue,  and  to  memory  dear. 

Which  calls  each  nobler  passion  into  play, 

And  u'iirms  the  dawn  of  genius  into  day, 

Pcints  through  fair  valour’s  paths  to  fame  and  joy. 

And  fotms  the  hero,  while  it  Jires  the  boy.’  p.  76- 

Who  wouKl  have  thought  it.? — A  monument,  a  trumprt, 
a  sun,  a  finger-post,  a  mould,  and  a  faggot.  O  brave  spark! 
We  read  moreover,  of 

■  ■  » ties 

Which  prompt  the  dreams  of  youtliful  enterprize.*-— 
and  are  a^Mireo  that 

‘  The  world  may  yield  to  c.alm  regret  n  part 
Of  the  iri^fit  sunshine  of  a  female  hearth  p.  70. 

though  this  last  couplet  is  perspicuity  iu  the  abstract,  coi** 
pared  with  a  6^7'^/ at  p.  12* 
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*  Beats  there  die  heart  which  ne’er  hath  own’d  that  fam/t 
W'hich  kindles  brighust  at  the  voice  of  fame» 

The  soul  which  ne’er  hath  felt  a  g  nial  k  a  y 
Glow  to  the  drum's  long  roH,  or  trumpet’s  hray^ 

Stan  at  the  bugle’s  disunt  blast,  and  bail 
Its  itfxm  greetings  on  the  morning  gale?’ 

What  the  noble  author  can  have  inieiideci  by  reprc!tenting 
a  ray  flowing  to  a  drum  and  trumpet,  or  starting  at  a  bugle, 
it  would  be  as  dilbcult  for  us  to  conjecture,  as  to  reconcile 
the  period  with  the  commonest  rules  of  syntax. — But  the 
Uiost  arduous  eifort  at  the  metaphorical,  perhaps,  is  in  the 
foiiovviiYg^assage,  where  the  personibcation  of  Lisbon  as  a 
figure,  is  finely  hlemled  with  the  description  of  it  us  a  place. 

*  Eastward  I  turned,  where  Tejys  glimmering  stream 
In  melting  distance  owned  the  dhhiaut  beam. 

Lisbon  shone  fair  beneath  the  Bvdy  glow 

Spread  to  its  parting  glance  her  breast  of  jnoWf 
And  as  her  fairy  form  she  forward  bowed 
Woke  the  soft  slumbers  of  her  native  Hood  : 

Whilst  her  white  summits  mocked  the  rude  command 
Of  the  dof  k  hills  that  tence  her  distant  strand  !  !*  p.  8* 

Another  poetical  practice  in  which  our  autlior  considerably 
excels,  is  that  of  aliiteraiion.  There  are  not  a  few  passages, 
indeed,  which  depend  for  their  effect  entirely  on  tlie  judi¬ 
cious  disposition  of  this  auxiliary  force,  and  every  page  of 
the  poem  is  more  or  less  indebted  to  it.  We  have  ‘  favouring 
floods, *  and  ‘  heathy  liills,*  and  *  balmy  breezes;*  ‘  |)omps’ 'al¬ 
ternately  ‘  pious*  and  ‘  ponderous  ;’  *  fair  fights,’  ‘  heavy 
hearts,*  ‘playing  passions,’  ‘  foul  forms,*  and  ‘green  greet¬ 
ings,'  will)  fifty  more.  The  following  are  examples  more  at 
length. 

*  A/hrked  you  yon  moving  mass,  the  dark  array 
Of  yon  deep  columns  oi'ind  its  sullen  WJty, 

Low  o’er  its  Warded  ^row*,  the  plumed  ^ast 
Glittering  and  of  France’s  wayward  host  ?*  p.  57. 

.  ,  —  , .  I  ■  ■  ...I *  their  //irthright  now 

No  longer  blazoned  on  each  manly  brovtJ  p.  37. 

*  Shall  prophet  fancy  vi/eave  the  fairest  vt^reath 
That  ever  bloomed  to  victory’s  Hattering  breath. 

‘  Which  /ortune  joys  with  /lattering  smile  to  breathe 
And  vi^orth  to  sinction  on  her  /Felledcy’s  wreathe. 

*  As  the  long  harboured  ^aik  who  wont  to  have 
Her  stately  iosom  in  the  funding  w  ve, 

once  again  the  Bliipwrii^ht’s  t  ’t  icus  stay. 

To  breast  liie  surge,  ao  i  cleave  the  ocMtoiy 
ifprings  at  the  round  f  is  roidier /piri:  high 
Tq  list  the  tuAe  of  martulm^nstieUy.' 
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From  letters  pass  we  on  to  words,  and  here  we  observe  i 
complete  system  of  favouritism.  Among  the  verbs,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  distinguished  with  peculiar  attention.  To  own  ; 

,  ■■■I  ■  - *  look  around 

Where  Nature  owns  but  the  horiton’s  bound.’  p.  20. 

-  - - *  a  part 

Of  the  pure  flame  that  fires  the  soldier’s  heart, 

Unshained  may  own  the  iftark  from  whence  it^rrw.’  p.  55. 

To  gild  : 

‘  No  !  let  the  chastened  glance  of  hopes  like  thine 
Not  idly  GILD  young  Freedom’s  opening  shrine.’  p.  7. 

•  To  GILD  thy  course,  and  freedom’s  dnbious  fate.’  p.  40. 

*  Wliich  CUDS  her  smile,  and  woos  the  enamoured  air.*  p.  .*><, 

‘  And  through  th.e  waste  of  ages  gild  their  kindred  doom.’  p.  27. 

I  ■  -  —  ■  *  that  searching  eye... 

Rests  on  fair  valour’s  crest  in  peril’s  day. 

And  GILDS  her  lowering  front  with  brightest  ray.’ 

To  scan  ;  (‘I'o  examine  n/cc/y.’  Dr.  Johnson.) 

■  ■  *  from  the  brov/ 

Of  that  lone  hill,  he  scans  the  plain  below.’  p.  l7. 

■ - - -  I  « the  eye  in  vain 

Scans  the  wide  surface  of  the  level  main.* 

The  admirable  adaptation  of  these  verbs  to  their  respective 
situations,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer. 
Among  the  mums  in  po:o€f\  two  of  the  most  useful  and  re* 
spcctable  arc  ‘glow’  and  ‘blush.*  Thus  wc  read  of  ‘ 
ing  blushes,’  and  of  the  ‘volleying  lightning’s  glow.*  Ad- 
tiiessing  the  sun,  the  poet  opinelb,  that 

.  --  ‘  to  fancy’s  eye  he  well  might  seem 
To  view  fair  Nature’s  face  with  lessened  glow.*  p.  56. 

And,  a  little  before,  animadverting  on  the  coHdiictot  the  same 
luQiinary,  on  an  important  occasion,  he  says — 

*  The  unwilling  sun,  from  out  his  heathy  bed 
In  tearful  moisture  raised  his  shaded  head, 

.Paured  in  liis  course,  then  bending  slow, 

(iuzed  on  the  embattled  throng  uhat  moved  below  ; 

Sought  with  iLri  blush  the  t  m/iyreun'j  bieasty 

And  Viilidxxx  PUKF.h  air  his  conscious  crest.*  pp.  55,56. 

We  observe  al>o  a  considerable  mimber  of  noiins,  which  art 
iiiccssanlly  called  upon  to  do  the  duty  of  adjectives. 

•  Yet  sweet  it  is,  wlicn  faery’  hands  have  wrought 
Those  luddiest  hues  by  poet  fancy  taught. 
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To  mark  with  steadier  ien  each  slow  degree 
By  wakening  Justice  trod.’  p.  5. 

1  said  not  that  the  glorious  orb  of  heaven  * 

In  pkophet  sufferance  from  the  zenith  driven.’  p.  S6.. 

*  Oh  had  some  wARRioA  Spirit,  when  the  blade 
Of  struggling  Freedom  sued  thy  kindred  aid. 

When  Sfiain  and  valour  on  you  neighbouring  stand. 

Raised  to  one  glorious  blow,  each  patriot  hand.’  p.  .41.. 

‘  F.’en  where  the  vertic  beam  its  fury  pours 
With  fiercest  fervour  o’er  yon  Indian  shores... 

I  trace  thy  bigot  march.*  p.  14. 

‘  Shone  at  his  people’s  head,  and  led  the  way 
Sovereign  of  heroes  to  the  Patriot  fray.*  p.  29. 

‘  Souls  of  the  WARRIOR  dead,  whose  gi  ant  might 
In  Lusia’s  cause  oft  stemmed  the  tide  of  light. 

Oh  could  your  bright  renown  one  beam  display 
Of  beacon  ffarnty  &c. 

Wc  really  tliinJ:  the  noble  author  could  not  render  greater 
service  to  his  reader.'",  than  by  giving  a  new  and  enlarged  edi-. 
lion  of  Sir  John  Birkenhead’s  memorable  w'ork  entitled  “  This. 
CiiihDRKN  s  Dictionarv,  being  an  exact  collection  of  all  new 
words  born  since  Nov.  J,  1640,  as  well  those  that  signify  somc- 
fliing  as  those  that  signify  nothing.”  His  own  iiiiprovemciitw. 
could  not  tail  to  augment  the  catalogue  very  considerably, 
ind  he  mi^ht  find,  perhaps,  an  apt  occasion  to  enlarge  on  the 
beauties  of  such  phrases  as  ‘  to  fondly  brood,’  and  ‘  to  fondly 
tarry,’  and  explain  to  an  agitated  jrublic  the  import  of  those 
alarming  passages,  where  he  sneaks  of  a  strain  falling  on  a 
*  kindling  tar,’  (p.  4  )  and  the  clinging  of  a  ‘  glowing  record.* 
Should  a  motto  be  wanting,  we  would  humbly  beg  leave 
fecoinmciul  the  following  from  1-ovc’s  Labours  Lost. 

“Our  court,  you  know,  is  haunted 
With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain  ; 

A  man  in  all  the  world’s  new  fasliion  planted, 
l'h:it  liutii  a  mint  of  phrases  in  bis  brain... 

Arinado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 

A  man  of  fire- new  words,  fasliion’s  own  knight.” 

We  had  inteiitlcd  to  extract  a  few  sjrccimcns  of  the  sublime, 
•utof  tiiis  finished  performance,  hut  our  narrowing  limits  re- 
i*Jtiid  us  that  we  have  no  space  to  lose,  and  our  readers  must 
ibtrefore  content  themselves  with  one  short  (piolatioii. 

‘  Genius  of  Britain  !  did  thy  warrior  form 
On  wing  of  lightning  rivle  the  mountain  xtorm^ 

S\)cak  to  thy  suns  in  thunder— bid  them  shew 
Tucir  bright  extraction  io  cuch  vNell  na\cd  blow, 
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From  letters  pass  we  on  to  words,  and  here  we  observe  i 
complete  system  of  favouritism.  Among  the  verbs,  the  foU 
lowing  are  distinguished  with  peculiar  attention.  To  own: 

'  ■  ■  . . .  . - . « look  around 

Where  Nature  owns  but  the  horiion’s  bound.’  p.  20. 

.  ■  — - a  part  ' 

Of  the  pure  flame  that  fires  the  soldier’s  heart. 

Unshamed  may  own  the  tfiark  from  whence  it^rrw.’  p.  55. 

To  gild  : 

‘  No  !  let  the  chastened  glince  of  hopes  like  thine 
Not  idly  GILD  young  Freedom’s  opening  shrine.’  p.  7. 

*  To  GILD  thy  course,  and  freedom’s  dubious  fate.’  p.  40. 

‘  WMiich  Giius  her  smile,  and  woos  the  enamoured  air.*  p.  5f. 
«  And  through  tlie  waste  of  ages  gild  their  kindred  doom.’  p.  27. 

- — - '  that  searching  eye... 

Rests  on  fair  valour’s  crest  in  peril’s  day. 

And  GILDS  her  lowering  front  with  brightest  ray.’ 

To  scan  :  (‘lo  examine  tnVe/y.’  Dr.  Johnson.) 

— - — . . . *  from  the  brow 

Of  thatlone  hill,  he  scans  the  plain  below.’  p.  l7. 

.  ■  — —  —  —  « the  eye  in  vain 

Scans  the  wide  surface  of  the  level  main.* 

The  admirable  adaptation  of  these  verbs  to  their  respective 
situations,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer. 
Atnong  the  nouns  in  po:c€f\  two  of  the  most  useful  and  re* 
spectahle  arc  ‘glow’  and  ‘  blush.’  Thus  wc  read  of  ^  xiYster* 
ing  blushes,’  and  of  the  ‘  volleving  liglitning’s  glow.’  Ad¬ 
dressing  the  sun,  the  poet  opinelb,  tliat 

■'  '  "  ■  ‘  to  fancy’s  eye  he  well  might  seem 

To  view  fair  Nature’s  face  with  lessened  glow,*  p.  56. 

And,  a  little  before,  animadverting  on  the  coHiluct  of  the  same 
luminary,  on  an  important  occasion,  hesuys — 


*  The  unwilling  sun,  from  out  his  heathy  bed 
In  tearful  moisture  raised  his  shaded  head, 

FaUSi’d  in  liis  course,  then  bending  slow, 

Ci.i2cd  on  the  embattled  throng  that  moved  below  ; 

Sought  with  iLrk  blush  the  vmp^rcan^s  hxeast^ 

And  njitUd  in  puhf.s  air  hl»  conscious  crest.*  pp.  55,  56. 

\Ve  observe  al>o  a  considerable  nninber  of  noiins,  which  art 
iiiccssanlly  called  upon  to  do  the  duty  of  adjectives. 

•  Yet  5wcct  it  i.s,  wlien  faery  hands  have  wrought 
Those  luddicst  hues  by  poet  fancy  taught, 
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With  thine  own  strenjph  each  kindred  arm  endow* 

And  tail  the  monarch  of  the  battle’t  brow  ? 

What  though,  all  viewieit  still,  thy  pretence  shed 
iu  nobtt'U  induencc  o'er  thy  children's  bead,  < 

Ht^h  on  tack  kindling  cheek  thy  ardour  ^loweJ^ 

'Twas  firoud^  'twas  genuine,  for  'twas  Enulisn  blood  !'  p.65. 

flow  uTispirnkubly  patriotic  ! 

‘  'Twas  firoud,  *twds  genuine,  for  *twas  English  blood  !’ 

And  this  incoiiipdrable  nonsense  lias  been  praised,  and  this  hal 
been  rr printed. 

Perhaps  our  estimate  of  this  volume  may  be.  thought  some* 
what  rude  and  contemptuous:  but  wc  can  honestly  assert,  that 
it  has  been  bias^^ed  by  no  plebeian  prejudices.  At  a  time  when 
so  many  of  giir  voiiiig  men  of  birth  and  loriune,  seek  lobe 
distinguislied  only  by  their  follies  or  their  crimes,  it  gives  us 
sincere  pleasure  to  perceive  in  the  noble  aniiior  of  this  poem 
so  many  indications  of  good  principle,  and  so  marked  a  pre* 
(liicction  for  pursuits,  which  are  at  once  honourable  to  him* 
self,  and  ornamental  to  his  station.  Nor  arp  wc  by  any  means 
slow  to  admit,  tliat  the  production  before  us  ilisplays  some 
random  gleams  of  sense  and  feeling.  In  proof  of  this  last 
observation,  we  may  produce  the  following  expostulatioa 
with  the  sceptic. 

*  And  thou  poor  hopeless  wretch,  if  such  there  live. 

Too  wise  to  feel,  too  haughty  to  believe. 

Poor  worshipper  of  sometliing  undefined,  ' 

The  wreck  of  genius,  twilight  of  the  mind... 

Are  these  thy  tiiumjK  s  \  this  thy  proudest  aim, 

Thy  brightest  guerdon,  and  thy  happiest  cl.iini  ?... 

Are  these  thy  londest  hoj)es  ?  and  is  the  t{)an 
Of  this  frail  essence  all  that's  given  to  man  ? 

Glorj’s  loud  call,  Ambition's  dazzling  llamc, 

'I'he  pomp  of  Gieatncss,  or  the  voice  of  Fame, 

That  lore,  too  oit  to  mock,  our  greener  acfc. 

Nor  cheer  the  later  walks  of  this  shoit  pilgrimage; 

— Is  lile  thy  utmost  care  ?  what  though  to  thee 
Its  joys  are  bliss,  its  span  eternity, 

Vot  let  one  lingering  ho;>e  remain  behind. 

And  leave,  oh  leave,  a  future  to  mankind  !’  p]^.  2*2— 2N 

I'liere  is  some  little  merit,  loo,  in  the  auilior’s  addrcttti 
his  native  island — wliicU  is  personified  of  course. 

‘  I  see  thee  faint,— thy  rich,  thy  generous  bloovi. 

Fours  from  thy  thoua«ind  veins  its  crinia<m  fk>od. 

Weighed  to  the  earth,  by  countless  f<x.*s  opprest, 

The  iron  dint  has  entered  to  Uiy  breast. 

In  fatal  pomp  thy  gory  ensigns  wave. 

And  Luro^)e\  shores  iue  but  thy  soldier**  giave  ! 
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For  manly  coura^  mourn,  untimely  lott» 

Siill  ofteneat  lavished,  when  *tis  needed  most. 

For  ^iowin^  enterprize  too  lashly  tried. 

The  costly  victims  oi  a  nation’s  pride, 

Trace  on  fair  Nature's  face  each  deadly  scar. 

The  sad  memorial  of  her  childrens’  war. 

And,  ^as  the  harp  of  Memnon,  which,  of  old, 

Struck  to  the  rising  sun  its  war«notet  bold. 

To  hail  his  fierce  adfance,  yet,  when  the  beam 
Flung  o’er  the  western  sands  its  level  stream,  • 

Swtpt  o’er  its  mystic  chords  a  softer  swell. 

To  chant)  the  lingering  evening  ere  it  fell,) 

So  let  thy  better  genius  bid  thee  cease 
Thy  shout  of  victory  in  the  song  of  peace. 

Court  her  in  Fortune’s  hour,  ere  yet  *tis  past, 

Yes,  'tis  thy  firmest  hop?,  for  ’tis  tlty  last  !*— p.  82,  83. 

But  unfortunately  these  deviations  occur  too  infrequently 
to  weigh  much  against  the  manifold  imperfection*  of  the  poem. 
We  have  in  truth  seiJuin  seen  so  many  rhyming  absurdities 
committctl  in  so  sliort  a  compass.  With  scarcely  any  opulence 
of  fancy — scarcely  any  perception  of  the  finer  and  less  ob¬ 
trusive  graces  of  poetry,  the  noble  author  is  perpetually  at- . 
twcied  by  what  is  glaring  and  exaggerated,  mistaking  hyper- 
bole  for  grandeur,  and  tricking  out  his  little  modictim  of 
mcauiiig,  in  a  profusion  of  tawdry  and  fantastic  finery.  The 
aodels  to  which  he  has  attaclied  himself,  arc  radically  vicious  ; 
lod  he  cannot  forswear  them  too  soon. 


AtT.  XIII.  Gfograhhicalf  Commercial^  and  PoiUical  Eua^t ;  iacluding 
statistic  details  of  various  countries.  Longman  and  Co.  8vo.  price 
8i.  6d.  1812. 

'I'HIS  volume  comprises  the  results  of  extensive  and  multifarious  read¬ 
ing,  and  minutes  of  conversations,  which  the  intelligent  author  has  at 
^rrent  times,  held  with  sailors,  soldiers,  travellers,  and  traders.  These  ' 
sv  stated  with  perspicuity,  and  commented  on  with  spirit,  though  in  a 
aasner  rather  too  dashing  and  emphatic.  So  varied  are  the  materials  of 
^  book  that  it  would  ^  a  hopeless  task  to  undertake  their  arrangement 
ad  analysis  :  they  differ,  of  course,  in  interest  and  importance;  but  there 
vt  very  few  from  which  some  share,  either  of  amusement  or  instruction, 
^  not  be  derived.  Several  of  the  papers,  the  composition  of  different 
kiifiduals,  are  on  the  subject  of  our  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settle- 
^(Bts  of  Plata,  and  the  state  and  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres.  But 
^  must  curious  article  in  the  selection,  is  the  account  of  a  convict’s  ship 
^  iu  transit  to  New  South  Wales.  It  shews  in  strong,  but  not  over- 
^gtd  colouring,  the  character  and  consequences  of  vice,  and  suggests  to 
de  shocked  and  agitated  mind  the  consideration  of  questions  which  the  le- 
^ure  is  bound  never  to  lose  sight  of.  1  he  arrangements  for  health,  clean- 
and  order  appear  to  be  unexceptionable,  ao^  if  the  same  system  were 
tiirougbout,  the  whole  would  be  as  cooducive  to  the  reformation  of 
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the  convict,  as  his  punishment  is  unhappily  ncceiaar^  to  thi?  treB  Wrijr  of 
tsocietv.  But  altho\})ch  the  sexes  are  forbuHcn  to  mingle,  ;md  any,  fffa 
the  slightest,  intercourse  js  nominally  proscribed,  yet  the  vhole  eitaW’ih, 
ment  is  in  fact  a  continual  scene  of  the  creossest  sensuality.  The  disciplioe 
by  u'hich  these  miserable  wretches  are  crus^'fd  into  reluctant  subordioa. 
tion,  is,  as  m.iy  well  be  imagincxl,  of  the  severest  and  most  trrriflc  kind, 

•  Chains  tied  round  the  body,  and  fettered  round  the  ankles,  confine  and 
distress  each  male  convict,  by  the  claak  ing  sound,  and  by  annoying  the 
feet.  This  image  of  slavery  is  copied  from  the  irons  used  in  the  slave 
•hips  in  Guinea  ;  as  in  these,  bolts  and  locks  also  are  at  hand  in  the  si.'ei 
and  ribs  of  each  transport,  to  prevent  the  escape,  or  preclude  the  movc^ 
menis  of  a  convict.  H  he  attempt  to  pass  the  sentry,  he  is  liable  to  be 
stabbed  for  the  auempt.  A  convict  was  lately  shot,  and  his  executioner 
was  applauded  by  his  officer,  for  a  faithful,  though  severe  discharge  of 
his  duly.  If  a  feloo  kill  his  companion,  a  case  very  frequent  in  the  quar. 
rels  with  these  highwaymen  and  robbers,  the  murderer  is  hung  at  the  yinl- 
arm,  and  his  body  is  slowly  carried  through  the  ship,  and  launched  into  the 
deep.  For  the  theft  of  provisions,  or  of  clothes  from  his  neighbour,  a  caie 
yet  more  common,  and  more  natural  to  footpads,  the  convicted  depredator 
is  shot.  For  infl'rior  crimes,  as  riot  or  quarrels,  a  soldier  is  coinmaodtd  j 
to  whip  the  offender  with  martial  severity  ;  the  first  stroke  leaves  a  deep  ! 
impression  of  the  wire,  the  second  causes  the  blood  to  trickle,  the  third 
draws  a  stream  of  gore  :  under  several  fnintings,  the  debilitated  and  di»« 
ordered  convict  receives  tw  o  dozen  of  lashes.  On  the  slightest  appearance 
of  a  mutiny,  the  ring  leader  is  cast  headlong  into  the  sea,  in  his  irom  and 
Ilia  clothes.  Wc  commit  this  body  to  the  deep,  the  chaplain  repeats*— 
This  is  too  horrible.  The  necessity  of  prompt  and  severe  executiotii 
not  to  be  questioned  ;  but  for  the  profanation  of  die  most  sacred  riles  of 
religion,  no  excuse  w  hatever  can  be  offered.  Indeed  the  whole  picture  is 
so*  disgustihg,  so  sickening  to  the  better  feelings  of  human  nature,  that 
ahhoogh  we  do  not  presume ‘fe  arraign  the  motives  of  those  who  interned 
the  system,  we  cannot  but  condenur  the  system  itself.  Why  are  not  the 
convicts  distributed  on  board  a  greater  number  of  transports  A  latgw 
cxpeoce  wouM  certainly  be  incurred  5  but  the  advantages  of  security,  deeot 
rum,  and  morality,  which  would  result  from  it,  ought  assuredly  to  out* 
weigh  every  inferior  consideration. 


Art.  Xl  V,  Ajiosteu^.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Red  Cross  Street, 
nuary  23,  lbl2,  before  the  Monthly  Association  of  Baptist 
and  Churches;  and  published  by  Request.  By  F.  A.  Cog,  A.M* 
8vd.  pp.  4-1.  Gale  ana  Curtis,  1$12. 

^FHE  merit  of  this  sermon,  and  the  extreme  importance  of  thewbjW 
to  which  it  relates,  render  it  proper  for  us  to  give  a  rather  rakr 
snaiysis  than  we  usually  allow  to  the  ordinary  kind  of  discourses  dehvwtd 
*  from  the  pulpit.  The  text  which  *Mr.  Gox  seK  cts  as  the  basis  of.  w 
sermon  is,  Hebrews  vi.  2>«— .SS  j  from  an  examination  a 

which  he  is  led  to  investigate  the  nature  of  apostacy,  to  trace  Hs  catiirt* 
and  to  develope  its  consequences. 

.  To  enable  his  hearers  to  ascertain  the  natvrt  of  apostacy,  which,  dx 
preaclicr  truly  obsenres,  it  rather  characterised  by  a  course  of  cond^» 
than  by  the  perpetration  of  any  particular  crime,  be  first  marks  the 
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lug  featurrs  of  tlio  different  fpccics,  as  ‘  apostccy  of  spira\  *  apjosta^j 
jf /rjiZ/Wn^,  (manifested  in  ^  renunciation  of  the  peculiar  scriptur^ 
trutls  o^'ce  professed.)  and  apoitacy  of  (omhei ;  and  then  describes  *  ^ 
those  methods  by  which  apostates  attempt  the  concealment  of 
ftrir  red  character;,’  such  as^  thc  nisipplication  of  terms,  claiming 
esteem  for  cert Jr  ctce'lorcies  which  n.ay  eX  st  whore  the  character  is  bjr 
fs  meins  cems^tent,  ;.nd  glos  dng  over  the  deformity  of  their  conduct  by 
1  f.  lsely  assumed  ‘  liti-rarw  lustre.*  From  this  part  of  the  discourse  we 
Trnture  to  quote  the  following  passage  on  the  misapplic.itiqn  of 
enns. 

«  Their  defection  froth  the  peculiar  truths  of  the  gospel  \i  denoitti- 
Sited  an  fmatuifinti.n  jrum  popular  pr^tuiice*  They  prolcss  to  have  ac-» 
^uired  a  superior  degree  of  wisdom  They  preteod  astonishment  tltat 
toy  persons  of  sl^ouid  Seriously  miinUin  dogmas  which  their  own 
iBtrllectu;il  supcriaiity  conumms*  Adyertihg,  indeed,  to  the  period  wheti 
tiiry  were  equally  misled  j  tfK*y  acknowledge  that  ettnmen  of  genius  and 
Kicarch  ma^  sometimes  be  biassed  by  popular  opinions,  or  deluded  by 
^rtqoai  feeling,  but  congratulate  tbeii*  (.wn  piowcss  in  soailog  with  eagle 
light  above  the  mists  of  vul;»rr  ignorance*  into  the  purer  ether,  aod  more 
mlighttncd  regions  of  knowledge.  In  proportion,  however,  to  their 
aicrnt,  they  have  obviously  become  cold  and  inanimate,  a  state  which 
they  neter  fail  to  dignify  wich  the  epithets  joler^  dlscreft^  and  rationati 
The  sentimental  apo^bte  represents  his  intcrjiolations  .of  scripture,  his 
Sfholesale  rejection  of  large  portions  of  the  inspired, pages,  his  numerous 
^ersions,  mutilations  and  endless  miscqnstructidns  as  a  judicious  lth» 
iitl  criticism,  deniandi^  that  you  should  call  his  audacity  len  f,  and  hi# 
dogmatism /<cn- Tne  aj)i>state  in  spirit  denorliinaics  his  supineness, 
ninety,  his  b,ick  ward  ness,  alhorrtnei  of  pariScL',  his  formality,  order; 
•nd  even  the  .npostate  in  conduct,  in  the  first  stages  of  his  presumption, 
fill  kUempt  the  concealment  of  bis  own  depravity,  by  the  abuse  of  sincere 
chnituns  as  unnecessarily  precise  ;  affirming  that  innocent  amusements,  and 
frjfling  com/ilitittcet  are  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  unfcttci  ing,  bc^ 
fiigri,  and  boncvolerit  principles  of  genuine  Christianity.  Thus  tlicyacc 
^  liven  o^er  to  strong  delusiuns,  to  belien^e  ajie,*'  *  pp.  19—21. 

Among  the  *  causes  of  apostacy*  Mr.  Cox  takes  notice  of  an  immo- 
^le  fear,  or  love  of  the  lAorid,  a  light  airy  turnot  mind,  .a  conceit 
of  nipcrior  endow  ments,  and  the  agency. of  Satan  As  it  is  of  late  the 
Qistoni,  even,  among  persons  of  well  inclined  min^s  .to  feci  {little  if  at^ 
diead  of  Satanic  influence,  wo  trust  wc  shall  necd.iu>  apology^fpi'  quotlifg 
JlcpasMge.  Our  author  observes  .that, 

*  The  aTOflry  of  Satan  mnit  not  be  (dbitted  in  l‘numer#ting  the 
•ocaions  of  apostacy.  Doubtless,  he. siimnlaicd  our  first  pa^nt?  to  their 
^[^"•^[•^‘‘'sion’,' and  hcTans  the  flame  of  rebeliion  that  burns  in  their  p^ste^ 
but  as  in  tl^e  former  case,  the  unhappy  deliijque ms  .  suffered  iliejw- 
of  transgression,  though  tempted  to  commit  ft.  so  in  all  subsequent 
ounces,  the  occasion  of  our  guilty  indulgences  or  flagrant  transgreiffo'ni 
hmiihes  no. satisfactory  extenuation  of  them.  This"arch-ficnd  is  repre* 
iej.ied  as  «*  going  about  like  a  roaiing  lion^  seeking  tvhom  lie  may  dryout^ 
^  ••  •*  the  spirit  that  non  nvorketh  in  the  chihfnn  of  disfibedietlce,**  TliC 
coniestt  of  the  Christian  are  with  this  grand  liversary,  who 
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bnog  pouessed  of  insinuating  subtletyt  powerful  resources,  conitxt  v{. 
I^aocc,  distin^shed  sagacity,  and  invisible  means  of  operutioo,  com. 
bincd  with  in^mal  malignity,  must  be  a*bknowIedged  a  most  formidable 
foe.  It  is  a  felicity  not  to  ^  “  ignorant  of  h-t  devices**  Ke  studies 
human  nature,  ascertains  our  vulnerable  points,  aud  seizes  our  unjsruarded 
moments.  Satan  Is  represented  by  our  Lord,  as  **  catching  ti 
word  that  is  cown**  like  a  rapacious  bird  which  watches  the  footsteps  of 
the  sower,  and  robs  the  field.  This  prevention  of  the  due  effect  of 
the  ministry  is  produced  by  suggesting  evil  thoughts,  and  diverting  the 
attention,  or  by  perplexing  the  mind  with  worldly  cares.  By  uiese 
means  religious  impressions  are  often  weakened,. sometimes  obliterated. 
It  is  both  needless  and  un  scriptural  to  assign  ubiquity  to  Satan,  but^hy 
himself  and  his  emissaries  he  undoubtedly  possesses  a  very  exteoiiif 
range  in  this  lower  world,  and  his  favourite  employment  i«  to  cherish 
the  rebellious  principle,  to  perpetuate  the  backsliding  character,  and  thus 
to  form  the  finishen  apostate.  He  observes  with  a  vinlant  tnipectioo 
every  tree  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  proviaed  there  be  no 
real  fruits  of  righteousness,  he  is  not  displeased  at  the  leaves  of  profes¬ 
sion.  He  knows  this  will  never  prevent  the  decree,  “  Cut  it  dotcMf 
enmbereth  it  the  ground  pp.  28—30. 

In  pointing  out  tlie  conse^fuencet  of  apostacy,  Mr,  Cox  remarki, 
that  it  leads  to  a  debasement  of  character  and  conduct,  as  well  u  to 


a  miserable  state  of  mind,  that  its  in^ueoce  in  society  is  deeply  banefil, 
that  an  apostate’s  restoration  to  repentance  is  impossible,  and  that  *  apoi* 
tacy  it  a  fatal  and  damnatory  sin.’  Each  of  these  particulars  is  cos- 
firmed  by  appropriate  references  to  scripture  ;  and  the  solemn  truths  in¬ 
culcated  in  the  discourse  are  pressed  home  upon  its  hearers  and  retden 
by  some  powerful  appeals  while  persons  of  diffident  minds  and  tender 
conKiences  are  instructed  how  tqey  may  distinguish  between  apostacy 
and  *  backsliding.’ 

Altogether,  the  discourse,  we  think,  is  a  very  excellent  one ;  k  con¬ 
tains  much,  very  much,  to  commend  ;  and  nothing  which  we  are  tt  all 
inclined  to  censure,  except  now  and  then  a  rather  showy  deviation  froa 
that  simplicity,  which,  in  conjunction  with  fervour  and  ptety,  should 
always  be  the  inseparable  characteristic  of  a  minister  of  Christ. 


Art.  XV.  Rcmarkt  on  TuiO  Particulan  in  a  Refutation  of  Cnhmm 
&c«  8vo.  pp.  67.  Rivington.  1811. 

T^ITH  the  main  principles  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s  RefuCalioo  of 
Calvinism  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  professes  cordially  to  coin¬ 
cide.  But  he  thinks  that  the  learned  divine  has  laid  too  much  rttr® 
on  Faith  (to  the  disparagement  of  obedience)  in  the  matter  ofjoitifici- 
tion :  and  he  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  Bishop  hath  incautiously  ob 
jected  to  that  scheme  of  harmonizing  the  apparently  different  lutemcsn 
of  Su  Paul  and  St.  James,  which  supposes  the  former  to  speak  of  works 
•  under  that  notion  of  them  which  is  proper  only  to  a  covenant  of  works, 
and  the  latter  to  speak  of  them  *  as  they  are  required  in  the  terms  « 
conditions  of  the  covenant  of  grace.’  These  are  the  two  particulin  • 
dispute:  but  we  shall  not  attempt  to  adjudge  the  victory. 
d^uni,  et  hie.  The  Remarks  arc  worthy  of  the  Refutation,  and  the 
itnofibe  Remarks. 
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Art.  XVI.  Nap^feon^  a  Poem^  in  which  that  Arch  -Apflittate  from  the 
Cause  of  Liberty,  is  held  up  to  the  just  Indignation  of  an  iniur»*d  Peo¬ 
ple,  concluding  with  an  Address  to  France,  dedicated  to  »hc  British 
Armr  in  Spiin.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Colton,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  King*?  Col- 
Cambridge.  8vo.  pp«  39.  Hatchard  and  Co.  1319. 

tyE  hope  Mr.  Colton  has  now  relieved  himself,  and  that  he  will  be  able 
to  resume  his  professional  duties  in  tolerable  tranquility.  His  spe¬ 
cific  object,  it  appeats,  is  to  lower  Buonaparte  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
people ;  and  lor  the  more  effectual  accomplishment  of  it,  his  poem  either  isf 
or  is  to  be,  translated  into  the  French  tongue.  If  Mapolt^n  can  :.tand 
ijfainst  it,  he  is  abuse.proof.  The  delineation  of  his  character  here  given, 
iiboth  general  and  particular.  The  former  is  expressed  in  the  following 
concise  yet  comprel^nsive  terms* 

*  Past,  present,  future  crimes,  have  rtirt  in  one 
Hall  great  assemblage !  hail  Napoleon  !’ 

On  the  latter  it  would  be  premature  to  pronouce  a  final  decision,  before 
vehave  received  a  copy  of  the  French  Emperor's  defence.— In  the  mean 
time,  to  console  Mr.  Colton  for  the  delay  which  must  of  necessity  result 
from  this  our  impartial  proceeding,  we  will  try  to  find  room  for  some  of 
the  best  lines  in  his  deepmoutlied  diatribe* 

*  Say,  Tragi-comic  Harlequin  of  Fate  I 
What  mad,  yet  monmful  pranks,  the  world  await  ? 

Dread  Pantomimic  Proteus  of  the  age  ! 

Strut  thy  poor  hour  on  Europe’s  bloody  stage ; 

Kings  and  their  armies  for  thine  actors  have. 

And  Fortune  for  thy  Cymheline  and  slave ; 

Then  widd  awhile  her  all-subduing  wand, 

Decree  this  throne  to  fail,  and  that  to  stind  ; 

Change  with  a  frown  or  smile,  the  face  of  things. 

Make  Monarchs  Mendicants,  Adventurers  King:, 

Proud  Cities  Ruins,  Wealth  and  Property, 

A  sapless,  I'ootluss,  shorn  transplanted  tree. 

Triumph,  a  little  space,  by  craft  and  time. 

Two  foes  thou  canst  not  conquer— TRUTH  and  TIME. 


Art  XVIT,  The  Country  Pastor^  or  Rural  Philanthropist;  a  Poem.  JSj 
H.  Holloway.  rJmo.  pp.  130.  Price  5s.  Gale  and  Curtis.  181^ 


^HlS  volume  will  reflect  no  discredit  on  Mr.  Holloway's  previous  ef- 
fotts.  The  poetry  though  not  remarkably  spirited  is  generaliy  in 
pretty  good  taste,  while  the  sentiments  are,  for  tlie  most  part,  correct  and 
iheraJ.  The  following  may  be  regarded  as  no  unfavourable  specimens. 


O  !  by  what  ties  the  faithful  Priest  is  bound 
To  his  belov’d  parishioners  around  ! 

A  thousand  mutual  obligations  tend 
Their  hopes,  their  joys,  tlicir  sympathies,  to  blend. 
They  know  bis  worth,  and,  while  they  well  attest, 
Strive  who  shall  honour,  and  reward,  him  best. 
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for  them  he  labours, in  the  work  of  : 

[is  tsmler  carr  ba^Hized  their  tnfint  race ; 

Confirmed  the  rustic  lover’s  bridal  vows, 

And  blest  the  virtuous  wife  and  constant  spouse ; 

In  sorrows  liour  sweet  consolation  gave* 

And  laid  their  kindred  in  the  peaceful  grate.^p,  68^ 


On  wild  Spitzbergens  nulancholy  shore, 

\Vb«ic,  chaineil  in  icy  caves*  the  north  waves  roar  | 
tWbere,  half  the  year,  sepulchral  twilight  reigns. 

Or  midnight  suns-illun^tbe  twtnkliog  plaint ; 

Even  therej-^o  Fame.reports^a  patient  face 
iTnwearied  Libouriinitlte  work  of  grace; 

In  loathsome  huts,  beneath  eternal  snows, 

'J  he  sacred  fervour  of  devotion  glows  | 

While  the  poor  savaj^e  lifts  his  eyes  to  heaven* 

Clin^^s  to  the  cross,  and  feels  his  sins  forgiven* 

Where,  'midst' her  ancient  forests,  dark  and  damp^ 
Columbia’s  firc-fly*  lights  h*.r  sparkling  lamp, 

Oft  is  the  child  of  slavery  kneeling  found, 

And  prayer,  .and  praise,  in  lonely  wilds  resound. 

The  sable  outcasts  of  Angola’s  shore, 
l.ost  to  their  country,  have  one  hope  in  store 
Vy  faith  they  view,  beyond  their  present  state, 

A  better  country,  and  a  happier  fate. 

W^here  the  proud  column  in  the  desert  stands# 

Half  buried  in  the  depth  of  burning  sands, 

’Mid  ancient  temples,  awful  in  decay. 

Or  mouldering  tombs,  impervious  to  the  day, 

I'he  tribes  no  human  power  could  yet  o’erawc— > 

Strangers  and  aliens  to  the  moral  law— 

With  bow  unstrung,  and  leaning  on  the  spear# 

Of  justice,  truth,  and. mercy  love  to  hear.’  pp.  18,  19,  20; 


Art.  XVm.-  jlJ^UcQurse  occasiemd  by  the  Dcaih  of  Maxwell  Garths 
thore^M.D,  Physician  to  the  British  Lying-In  Hospital.  F.  R.S. 
F.  S.  A.  To  which  are  added  Notes  Biographical,  Devotional,  and 
Miscellaneous.  By  George  Oi'cig.  8vo.  pp.  52.  Conder.  1812.  ' 


are  glad  to  receive  this  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  i 
man  tso  truly  amiable  and  respecuble  as  the  late '  Dr.  OarthsboK. 
Tbc  points  on  which'Mr.  Grcig,  chiefly  insists,  in  delineating  his  charac¬ 
ter,  aiv,  his  fervent  and  i  habitual  piety-^is  temperance  and  self-deniab- 
hii  diligent  in^provement  of  umf-=-^nd  his  eonieieoiiout  charity  and  bene- 
▼r)lence.  Amon^  many  interesting  particulars  in  this  part  of  the  ler- 
Inon  we  obsen’e  the  following. 

‘  It  was  his  regular  .custom,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  to  rise  every 
morning,  at  or  soon  after  four  o’clock,  and  rep.iir  to ‘his  study ;  wh^ 
these  early  moments  of . each  day  were  spent  with  God,  and  in  reading 
rrlig^us  bocks  of  a  devotional  or  practical  tendency.. ••  Piety  such  as 
his— -so  unaffected,  simple,  uniform#  and  consistcnl'^niust  have  a  purl 
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jd  powerful  interoAl  8]inng«  It  would'  onlf*  be  influenced  |he  fiiith 
gf  the  Gospel  and  ardent  .lore  for  the  Saf  iour.  Thut  in  hiffit  ao  a  pro^ 
(^onal  fiiin,  piety  and  science,  were  found  happily  to  unite  He  did 
got  liae  some  would-be  literati,  of  the  present  d  6  3d  any  thing  ia 
Chriitianity  repugnant  to  his  taste  and  feelings  as  a- man  of  sok  nee^  Nor 
^  hr  consider  it  beneath  the  dignity'  of  his  profusion  to  avow  himsuif 
I  (hsciple  of  the  despised  Nazarene,  and  to  taka  bis  station  under  iHo 
bfliner  of  the  cross. 

« For  nothing,  perhaps,  was  our  deceased'  friend  more  mnarkable  than 
(or  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition.  I  knowt  for  I  had  the  nicina 
of  knowing,  that  his  beneficence  was  emihenily  diffusive..., I heart 
^wrd  with  generous  warmth  to  suffering  humanity,  while  tvs  hand 
vai  open  to  every  fair  claim  ’On  his  'bounty.  A  cursory  observer,  a 
uraoger  to  his  real  character,  might  have  judged  him  parsimoniMur  td 
21  extreme.  .  But  if  he  .was  parsimonious,  it  was  only  to  himself.  He 
vai  afraid,  conscientiously,  of  an  abuse  of  trust  in  needfrssFy  throwing 
away  a  single  shilling  on  himself,  whilst  he  would  cheerfully  contribute 
to  any  amount  where  the  cause  of  God  and  Christian  charity  reqntred  It, 
It  is  with  the  fullest  confidence  1  can  state,  that  in  acts  of  chatity  he 
cipeoded  not  less,  and  fhr()uently  more  than  iClOOO  per  annum.' 

The  diary  of  this  excellent  man,  whicb  he  kept  the  whole  period  of 
hit  residence  in  London  from  1.763— is  said  to  illustrate  in  ew^ry 
(and  it  amounted  to  many  thousands,  closely  written )  the  devo^ 
oooal  habit  of  his  mind  t  *  al^)unding  in  daily  ejaculations  of  praise 
lod  thanksgiving,  with' fervent  prayers  to  be  kept  steady  in  that  cause  of 
veD-doing,  essential  to  happiness  in  the  present  life  and  in  that  which  is 
to  come.  The  tone  and  ‘  temper,*  it  in  added,  ‘  elevatkin*  and  energy, 
acquired  by  this  sublime  heavenly  intercourse,  appeared  indispcnsihle  to 
this  good  man,  not  only  as  the  consolation  of  sorrow,  and  the  disposer 
to  patience  and  resignation  under  the  ills  of  life,  but  as  the  spring  and 
pfinciple  of  unwearied  perseverance  in  active  virtue ;  the  diligent,  liberal, 
charitable  exercise  of-  the  profession  to  which  he  was  devoted.*  The  ex» 
tnetf  which  Mr.  Greig  has  produced  are  highly  interesting. 

Mr.  G's  text  is  Psalm  cxvi.  15.  It  is  needless  to  add  any  express 
commendation  of  the  discourse. 


Art  X IX.  Ek/e/  fat  E  .ituh  Compoiltlott^  and  particularly  f  ir  Thtma, 
Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  and  in  aid  of  Self  (nsn  uctioo  By 


Designed  for  the  Use  of  Sc 
John  R^pinghani.  12mo, 
Co.  1811 


112,  Price  Ss.  6d,  Longman  and 


^y£  have  no  particular  objection  to  urge  against  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Rippiogham  has  executed  his  undertaking  :  but  we  have  cfxisi* 
^ble  doubts  whether  he  !ias  not  over. rated  tlie  value  of  it.  *  Rules  for 
composition  will  nCvcf  make  a  fine  wriur,  though  they  may  a  Ciwrect 
ose ;  and  we  have  no  oocasioD  to  go  td  flw  Schouk  for  examples  In  prtuvn 
thit  the  art  of  composition  is  a  very  distinct  thing  from  t  ie  art  of  think* 
It  is  far  from  being  a  paradox  to  sny  that  the  taste  wnay  be  formed  too 

Perhaps  Mr.  Kippingham  might  have  omitted  some  of  his  own  diseos* 
^oof,  and  curtailed  bis  iotroduction  so  advtatage.  A>  a  writer  wu  muse 
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iay  hr  appears  to  us,  little  better  than  a  young  gentleman  of  a  higher  form, 
At  ail  event’*  there  was  no  occasion  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  be*praise  the 
riHgtout  of  Weatminster  sch.ool ! 


Art.  ^  X.  T>e  friendly  Call  of  Truth  and  Reason  a  new  species  of 
Pissentcr.s  or  Nominal  Churchmen,  but  Practical  Schismatics,  to  which 
are  prcfix.*d  a  few  Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  Parliamentary 
Interposition,  r.uly  to  explain,  and  if  occcssaiy  to  amend,  The  Act  of 
Willinm  and  Mary,  commonly  called  “  The  Toleration  Act.  *'  By  the 
Rev.  Edwird  Barry,  M.  D.  Rector  of  8t.  Miry’s  and  St.  Leonardo, 
Wallington,  Berks,  with  the  chapel  of  Satwell  annexed.  8vo.  pp,  179, 
P;  ice  5s. -t-th  Edit,  Rivingtons.  1812. 

^HE  poor  Lector’s  case  seems  more  hopeless  than  ever.  The  fnend- 
ly  professions  uf  the  title  page  arc  still  at  open  war  with  the  controls 
of  the  b  ^ok;  and  by  extending  the  range  of  his  discussions,  he  has  (as 
might  have  been  expected)  only  furnished  **  more  matter  for  a  May 
morning.” 

Art.  XXL  Praeiical  Arithmetic^  &c.  By  J.  Richards.  2nd.  Edh. 

Price  3s.  Baldwin. 

F  thorc  were  any  dearth  of  books  on  arithmetic,  the  present  little  vo* 
lume  would  bo  a  valuable  acquisition,  hut  though  we  do  not  see  any  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  sup*  rsede  some  of  its  predecessors,  we  hav.*  no  douhc 
that  it  may  bi  used  with  equal  advantage,  where  it  has  been  introductd. 
It  contains  some  good  practical  hints  on  mental  calculations,  an  arith- 
mtticil  exercise  too  frequently  neglected  in  public  schools. 

Art.  XX IT.  Phtmological  Rejlectiom  on  the  Dcsiiiutive  Oherntim  of 
Spirituous  and  Fermented  Jdquors  on  the  Animal  System^  By  Thoms 
Forster,  F.L  S.  8vo«  pp.  58,  Underwood.  1812- 

'^liERE  was  a  time  when  Physicians  flattered  mankind  with  the 
^  hope,  that,  within  the  limits  of  their  Pliarmacopeias  there  existed  or 
migl'.t  exist,  elixirs  of  power,  to  assuage  every  disorder  and  even  to  pro¬ 
long  existence  to  an  indefinite  length.  In  this  more  enlightened  age 
we  laugh  at  ihe  notion  of  immortality  in  a  pill  box  or  a  phial :  But  the 
fashion  has  only  altered ;  and  instead  of  attempting  to  cure  the  gout, 
tooth-flthe,  phthysis,  and  palsy,  by  tlic  same  remedy^  it  is  now  become 
cu  tomary  to  attribute  gout,  toothache,  phthysis,  and  plsy,  with  all  the 
other  ills  to  which  our  frail  bodies  are  liable,  to  the  same  came.  The 
m«Hlern  discovery,  however,  has -a  decided  advantage  over  the  antknt, 
it  affords  an  equally  diversified  topic  for  the  display  of  wisdom  tod 
learriing*— -‘and  it  is  quite  unanswerable.  For  let  any  circumstance  com* 
iiKM)  to  the  major  part  of  mankind  be  chosen  Is  the  obnoxious  source  of 
evil  I  it  /is  eviclcnt  that  tliis  major  part  of  mankind  is  afflicted  with  most 
or  all  the  diseases  incident  to  humanity,  ergo,  dicit  doctor^  all  the  dis¬ 
eases  incident  to  humanity  arc  occasianed  by  that  circumstance  which  so 
many  have  in  common.  You  may  alledge,  that  your  next  neigbboor 
who  broke  his  leg,  had  never  tasted  mt^t  in  his  life,  and  that  you  coose- 
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qacotly  are  humbly  disposed  to  attribute  the  fracture  to  the  fall  which 
bfhad  from  his  horse,  rather  than  to  animal  diet.  But  you  are  grossly  mis« 
taken  to  think  vou  will  get  off  thus :  for  the  gentleman’s  ancestore  impru  • 
(Jently  indulged  in  the  preter  natural  inclination  for  roast  beef,  and  this 
vai  the  sole  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  ends  of  the  bone.  You  ma^ 
possibly  express  some  surprize,  how  a  glass  of  wine  can  occasion  a  poly- 
pysof  the  nose,  without  producing'any  sensible  derangement  or  incon- 
reoience  in  other  parts  of  the  system,— but  will  soon  be  silenced  by  a 
Cfftaio  something  called  sympathy  j  and  should  you  be  so  slow  of  ap« 
prehension  as  not  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  from  the 
sound,  you  will  perhaps  be  referred  to  Mr.  F.’s  pamphlet,  where  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanation  occurs : 

<  A  man  standing  opposite  to  a  looking  glass  throws  the  rays  of  light 
00  its  plane  surface,  and  the  ghss  throws  them  directly  back  on  him  :> 
thus  he  sees  himself:  but  if  there  be  any  irregularity  in  the  mirror, .it* 
may  throw  certain  of  the  rays  otf  a^  angles,  and  so  cause  another  per-r 
ion  standing  afar  off  to  see  this  man’s  shadow.  Thus  this  second  per*  \ 
Km  may  be  said  to  sympathize  with  the  first.’  .  m 

Now  as  there  are  many  who  demand  hh  out-of-the-way  hypothesis  Vs"! 
the  indication  of  out-of-the-way  abilities,  anJ  'as  to  many,  the  credit  of 
possessing  uncommon  abilities,  answers  every  purppsc^yof  said  abilities 
themselves,  we  have  no  objection'  thAt  .me(JicaC  ni<-’n  should,  ring  ^ 
changes  on  this  theme,  provided  th^y  \l6^  riot*  tak<t  passion  or  intempe* 
nnee  to  assist  them.  Our  author  aes^Wes  particular  praise  for  having 
adapted  the  tunc  of  his  song  tb.^thc  praise  of  sobriety.  So  far  from 
apprehending  that  he  will  do  mischief  by  this  attack  upon' uur  breweries,  wV 
fear  that  more  powerful  argurnents^  and, more  persuasive  rhetoric  than  he 
Kis  employed,  will  be  required  to  bring  many  of  hii  readers  to  modcra^ 
tion — setting  abstinence  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  is,  however,  with 
regret  we  perceive,  that  into.xication  riiay  be  produced. not  only  by  fer- 
nwnted  liquors^  from  which  Mr.  F.  must  be  supposed  to  abstain  aliogc- 
ther,  but  by  intemperate  meditation  on  a.  darling  hypothesis ;  witness 
the  following  paragraph : 

,  •  The  drinking  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors,  together  with  a  diet 
of  irritating  food^  are  practices  which  have  been  reprobated  by  the  coni- 
nron  sense  of  all  age*,  as  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  which 
j  the  strictest  physiological  inquiry  has  shown  to  be  the  principal  cause 
of  that  combination  of  bodily  and  mental  disorder,  which  exhibits  itself 
under  every  conceivable  form  of  human  misery;  which  appears  to  be 
everywhere  increasing,  and  which,  in  its  twofold  operation  of  destroying 
the  power  of  procreation,  and  subsequently  the  individual,  must  be 
coademned  as  an  evil  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  existence;  and  which,  if 
it  should  ever  become  universal,  seems  capable  of  cutting  off  man  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.’ 

Nor  can  we  attribute  to  any  thing  but  a  similar  sober  inebriety  his  unit¬ 
ing  with  Dr.  Lambe,  in  condemning  that  food  as  unnaiural  which  has 
l*vn  deemed  the  reverse  by  five  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race  and 
forefathers  for  three  thousand  years  past. 

VoL.  VIIl.  5  D 
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Art.XXIlI.  The  Chritiian  Reculer^s  Guide^  a  Charactenttic  Catalogue  of  the 
moit  important  modern  English  Publications  on  Theology,  and  other 
branches  of  Knowledge  therewith  connected :  exhibiting  on  each  Work, 
the  Opinions  of  the  beat  Authors,  and  most  respectable  Reeiews,  to  which 
is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  Reading,  and  the  Choice  of  Books.  8to.  kl 
24a  Williams,  ^ 

great  a  variety  of  books,  good,  bad,  and  indififerent,  have  been  pub* 
lished  on  every  subject  of  moment,  that  the  uninformed  must  be  greatly, 
perplexed  in  fixing  on  such  as  they  may  require,  either  for  profit  or  amuse* 
ment.  To  such  of  them  as  are  desirous  of  laying  out  to  the  best  advao* 
tage,  the  time  and  money  that  they  have  to  bestow  on  books,  a  catalogit 
of  the  best  authors  in  the  different  departments  of  science,  literature,  aud 
religion,  specifying,  with  the  greatest  brevity  and  perspicuity,  their  res¬ 
pective  merits  and  defects,  would  be  a  most  accqitahle  and  valuable  present. 

catalogue  before  us,  contains  a  mass  of  materials,  drawn,  generally, 
from  good  sources:  the  directions  for  the  use  of  books  though  very 
trite,  are  sound  and  useful ;  while  most  of  the  book^  that  are  brought 
forward,  havebeen  sanctioned  by  pubife  approbation.  Still  we  cannot  by  any 
means  regard  this  catalogue,  as  supplying  the  desideratum  we  have  al¬ 
luded  to.  The  preliminary  essay,  though  it  contains  good  advice,  is  slo¬ 
venly,  and  prolix  :  and  the  catalogue  is  a  strange  incongruous  melange ;  be¬ 
ing  the  product  of  such  unsociable  workmen,  as  Dr.  Beattie,  and  Mr, 
Ryland,  Bishop  Watson  and  Mr.  ,Toplady,  Dr.  Priestly  and  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey,  the  contributors  (o  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  and  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers.  The  verdicts  of  such  discordant  authorities,  instead  of  direct¬ 
ing,  must,  on  many  occasions,  serve  only  to  peiplcx.  Or  at  least,  he  who 
is  competent  to  judge  of  a  book  .from  their  opinions,  moy  very  well  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  assistance  of  a  guided  We  put  it  to  the  author,  whether, 
instead  of  emptying  his  common  place  book  into  this  volume,  it  would 
not  have  been  more  useful  and  satisfactory,  had  he  delivered  in  a  few 
words,  his  own  estimate  of  such  works  as  he  could  conscientiously  re¬ 
commend  for  utility  or  amusement.  The  catalogue  in  this  case  it  is  true, 
would  havebeen  of  narrower  dimensions — and  less  easy  to  make;  but 
it  would  havebeen  considerably  more  to  the  purpose. 


Art.  XXIV.  First  Lessons  in  Fnj^lUh  GrummsT^  adapted  to  the  Capacitief 
of  Children  from  Six  to  Ten  Years  old.  Design^  as  an  Introductiot 
to  the  Abridgement  of  Murray’s  Grammar.  Price  9d.  Longman. 

^H£  first  book  w  hich  children  make  use  of  at  school,  is  generally  so 
maltreated  by  their  active  little  thumbs  and  fingers,  that  it  beconiei 
an  unsightly  ol^ct  even  before  they  have  half  done  with  it.  The  second 
may,  by  suitable  admonitioni,  be  preserved,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  ;  less  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  book,  than  for  the  sake  of  lay* 
ing  the  foundation  of  a  habit  of  no  trifling  importance,  in  case  the  pupil  bt 
destined  to  a  literary  career.  The  *Jirst  lessens  ’  before  us  will  furnish  i 
suitable  sacrifice  for  the  safety  of  future  volumes  at  a  small  expence,  and 
wc  can  confidently  recommend  them  as  containing  quite  as  much  infonnt* 
tiun,  as  any  teacher  of  discernment  would  wisli  to  convey  in  a  prelimioity 


course. 
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Ant.  XXV.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemen  and  PubUshert  ujho  have  tvorks  in  the  preu^  toili  oblige 
the  Conductors  qf  the  Eclictic  Review,  by  sending  Jnformatum 
(post  paid)  qf  the  sul^ct,  extent^  and  probable  price  qf  such  vxrrks  ; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if 
consistent  tvith  its  ^n, 

ProposaU  have  been  iiaueil  for  a  It  will  be  published  in  two  volamei, 
wurk  entitled  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  super  royal  octavo,  price  to  subacribers, 
or  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  early  51.  5s.  fifty  copies  only  will  be  printed 
printed  bo^s,  and  o£  many  im|)ortant  on  larjre  paper  at  121.  12*.  each  copy, 
first  editions  in  the  library  of  George  the  which  Utter  are  subscribed,  this 
John  Earl  of  Spencer,  K.  0.  3cc.  lU'.  &C.  impreuion  of  the  small*  paper  will  bo 
accouipanic'd  with  copious  notes,  plates  limited  to  500  copies.  It  is  requested 
to  fac  similies,  aud  numerous  appro-  that  iKters  post  paid  addressed  to  the 
priate  embdiishments.  By  the  Rev.  Rev.  Mr.  Dibdin,  sent  either  to  Messrs. 

T.  F.  Dibdin.  This  work  is  intended  to  Longman  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row  ; 
be  a  catalogue  raisonn^  of  that  portion  of  Messrs.  White  and  Cochrane,  Fleet- 
the  above  celebrated  library,  which  com-  street,  London;  or  to  Mr.  Qutch,  Book- 
prebends  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth  seller,  Bristol. 

century,  aud  first  editions  of  many  dit-  Mr.  Arrowsmith  has  just  completed  a 
tiaguished  authors.  It  will  be  printed  new  map  of  Germany,  in  six  sheets  of 
with  a  new  type,  in  the  best  manner,  at  double  elephant,  being  the  largest  map  of 
the  Sliakspeare  press,  upon  paper  that  empire  ever  diawn  and  published 
jnauufactured  purpose  ly  for  it,  and  no  in  England. 

ditlereiice  will  1^  made  in  the  press  work,  'Fbe  following  arrangements  have  been 
or  quality  of  the  ink,  between  the  small  made  for  lectures  at  the  Surry  Institu- 

suii  large  |>a|H!r  copies.  **  In  regard  to  tion,  in  the  eiuuing  season  :  Mr.  Cole- 

the  iNTsiNsic  VALVS  of  these  volnmes,  it  ridge  on  the  Belles  l.4.‘ttres,  to  commence 

it  hoped  l bey  will  be  found  deserving  of  ou  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  Novemlier,  and 

the  approbation  of  the  public;  many  to  be  continued  on  each  succetsive  Tuet- 

rare  and  valuable  ancient  publications  day*  Mr.  J.  Mason  Good,  on  the  Pbilo- 

vill,  for  the  first  time,  be  made  gene-  sopby  of  Physics,  to  commence  on 

rslly  known,  and  the  deficiencies,  and  er-  Friday  the  20th  of  November,  to  be 

rors  of  preceding  bibliographers  supplied  contiinied  on  each  succeeding  Friday, 

•nd  coirecud,  where  found  nerressary.  And  Dr.  Crotch  on  Music,  to  commence 

By  mraus  of  fac  aimilies  of  ty|>e8  and  early  in  1813. 

cuu,  a  number  of  books  will  be  more  In  the  Press,  Amriicaii  State  Papers 
utivfactorily  described  than  heretofore  ;  •nd  Correspondence, 
and,  consequently,  will  make  a  mure  Dr*  Hutton  is  preparing  a  new  and 
lattiog  impresaion  upon  the  memory  of  much  improved  edition  of  his  Philosophi- 

the  reader.  Of  the  extraordinary  value  '^l  Dictionary. 

of  the  library  here  desciibed,  it  is  hardly  Preparing  for  the  Press,  in  one  volume 
neex'ssary  to  apprise  the  classical  stu-  octavo,  by  John  Milford,  A.  B.  the 
dcut  and  collector.  It  ia  the  wish  of  the  Achilleis  of  Sutius,  wiih  the  collatioaa 

loble  owner,  that  a  collection,  which  has  of  several  MSS.  and  some  editions  whuae 

been  obuiiHd  at  a  very  great  espensc,  readings  have  not  been  given  before, 

dnrmg  a  scries  of  years  shimid  be  particularly  two  very  scarce  ones  be- 

fsilhfully  made  kuown  to  the  public  i  longing  to  l»rd  Spencer.  This  work  is 

•nd  if  either  his  lordsliip,  or  tl»e  public,  intended  to  be  fo|lowe<l  by  the  Thebaia. 

••perience  any  disap|*ointment  at  the  Speedily  will  be  published  a  Greek 
pment  attempt  to  carry  such  a  wi«h  Testament  with  Oriesbacli*s  Text.  It 

•mo  execution,  the  author  is  exclusively  wiH  contain  copious  notes  from  Hardy, 
'rtponsible  for  such  failure.'*  Raphcl,  Kypke,  Schleumer,  Koscninul* 
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1(*r»  Ace.  in  familiar  Latin,  toother  with 
parallel  pns«a^e«  fmin  the  Claiisica,  and 
yrith  referenct’s  to  Vergero*  for  Idioms, 
and  Bo<for  F.lipaes,  2  vuls,  8vo.  a  few  co* 
pies  onlar^:^  paper. 

The  Kleinents  of  English  Ciraminnr, 
with  numerous  excrciws*,  questions  for 
examinations,  and  notes,  for  the  u^r  of 
ll»e  acUaueed  student.  By  the  H»*v. 
W  Alien,  Master  of  the  Urainmar 
£c'hno’|  Newbury. 

Mr.  (i.  Townsend  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  has  iit  length  (iuisbed  his 
long  piomisecl  I\»em  of  Armng'sidon, 
in  twelve  hooks.  It  is  expecUrd  to  l>e 
published  .ilxMit  next  E.ister. 

Miss  Mit^ord,  tlie  author  of  Chris¬ 
tina,  Mi><'elIaneous  &e.  has 

undertaken  a  series  of  N.irralive  Poems 
on  the  Female  Cliaraeter  in  the  various 
relations  of  life.  The  first  volotne  con¬ 
taining  nianoli  and  The  .Sisters  of  the 
Cottage,  is  now  in  tlir  Prt;ss. 

Mr.  Andn  w  Horn  will  immediately 
put  to  the  Press  a  sh-'rt  F.ssay,  in  which  • 
the  S'  at  of  Vision  is  determined  ;  and,  by 
the  discovery  t»f  a  m-w  function  in  the 
organ,  a  foundation  is  laid  for  expluining 
its  iTuchaniMU  and  the  various  pheuo- 
men.a,  upon  principles  hitherto  uuat- 
tempted. 

A  small  impression  is  reprinting 
wit'n  n  new-  historical  and  lnogr.<phical 
prcfice,  of  that  extremely  scarce  book 
entithsl  A  Spiritual  and  most  preeiouse 
Perle,  teachynge  ail  men  to  love  anti 
ind»rnce  the  Ci  s>e  as  a  most  swetc  and 
neccss.iiTe  T  hyngt*  ;  with  pnd'aCe,  &c. 
by  F.<lwar<le,  l>nke  of  Somerset,  Ciicle 
to  King  Fxlward  VI.  It  was  printed  in 
the  year  15'>0,  anti  an  acrouiit  of  it  may 
be  fount!  in  Walpole’s  Boyal  aud  Nob'e 
Atithoi's.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a 
eonsifler.ihle  sum  wa^  tiftered  some  lime 
ago  for  an  tdd  copy  of  this  liook  by 
public  Advertise'ment  in  one  ot  our 
ih»ivcrsitit'S.  A  few  copies  will  be  taken 
otf  on  Urge  pa|M  r. 

>Tr.  I)a\ies  has  in  great  forwardness 
a  fitib  tMlitioti  of  his  Treatise  on  l.and 
Surveying,  to  which  will  be  addetl  a 
supph  ment  tm  conducting  subtt>rraneous 
Surveys,  anti  a  |K»rtrait  of  the  Author, 
the  whole  being  remr.ttcn  aud  newly 
.  arran.  tsL 

In  the  Pn'ss,  No.  XVI.  ivf  the  Gentle- 
m.sn*s  Mathematical  Companion  for 

isn. 

The  eighth  volume  o^  the.  General 
Btograpby  in  4to.  hy  Dr.  Aikin,  the  Kev. 


T.  Morgan,  and  others,  is  going  to  Press, 
and  the  ninth,  to  complete  the  work,  will 
follow  with  all  convenient  screed. 

Mr.  Pioqunt  hat  prepared  a  new 
treatise  on  Geography,  in  which  Antiott 
Geography  isincludetl. 

A  new  etiition  of  the  Life  of  Merlin, 
(suriiamcd  Amhrosius,)  including  all  hb 
curit>us  prophecies  aud  hidorical  pre¬ 
dictions,  frt>m  the  reign  of  Brute  to  Kins 
Charles,  is  in  the  Press. 

Mr.  Frey  is  about  to  pnblisb  his  He¬ 
brew  and  English  Grammar,  and  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  two  parts ;  the  first  contaioin; 
all  the  primitives  and  derivatives  in  the 
Hehrew  and  Chaldaic  languages,  with  a 
T.atin  and  English  translation,  and  the 
second  the  principal  words  in  Litin  and 
English,  with  a  Hebrew  translation. 

The  late  Mr.  Cumberland’s  Defence  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  is  about  to  be 
republished  in  a  neat  and  convenient 
form. 

The  Rev.  R,  Clarke  has  in  the  Press, 
Prophetic  R(  cords  of  the  Christian  Ert, 
sacred,  moral,  and  |>olitical;  in  a  chro¬ 
nological  series  of  striking  and  singular 
anticipations  of  the  future  state  of 
Christendom,  indicating  the  near  ap. 
pronching  pt'rlod  of  universal  pt'ace,  ke. 
Dr.  Pritchard  of  Bristol,  will  sliortly 
pu'ilish  the  fiiwt  volume  of  Researcbn 
into  the  History  of  the  Human  Kind,  and 
the  Nature  of  its  Physical  Diversities. 

Mr.  laivrll,  Building  Surveyor,  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  is  preparing  for  the  Press,  a 
New  System  of  Duodecimal  Arithmetic ; 
every  example  worked  at  length,  with 
tables  for  finding  the  value  of  anr 
number  uf  feet  and  inches,  yards  and 
fi'et.  &c. 

The  Rev.  S.  Barrow  will  shortly  pub* 
lish,  in  a  duodecimo  volume,  Sermooi 
for  Schoob;  .containing  one  for  every 
Sunday  in  the  year,  and  for  Christmii* 
<lay,  dec.  of  lengths  and  on  subjects 
adapted  to  young  persons ;  selected  and 
ahritiged  from  Home,  Blair,  Gisborne, 
Por  eiis,  dec.  icc. 

Mr.  Newton  Bosworth  has  in  the  Press, 
Accidents  of  Hum.vn  Life. 

Mr.  Dickinsiai,  thirty  years  an  acting 
magistrate  for  the  counties  of  Notting¬ 
ham  and  Lincoln,  has  in  the  Press,  a 
Practical  F.x|>oaition  of  the  Law  relative 
to  the  i)(rice  and  duties  of  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  continued  to  the  end  cf 
Trinity  Term  52  George  HI. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Surgeon  in  the  Roynl 
Navy,  if  printing,  in  an  octavo  voluiiig» 
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•n  Eisty  on  the  Influence  of  Tropical 
Clinatct,  more  pariiciilarly  the  climate 
ot  India,  on  Kuropeaii  const  itutioiM;  the 
principal  effects  induced  thereby,  with  the 
Bfaiis  of  obviating  and  removing  them. 

M.  Bouilly,  author  of  Contes  a  ina 
Fillci  will  shortly  publish  Conseils  a  ma 
Fille,  consisting  of  I'alcs,  ehieiiy 
founded  on  facts ;  intended  for  the 
senior  classes  in  schools,  A  transiatiou 
of  the  work  is  preparing  for  the  Press. 

A  gentleman  of  the  University  of 
Oxfonl  is  preparing  fur  the  Pre^ss  a 
splendid  c'dition  of  MartynN  Ecdogucs 
of  Virgil,  with  thirty-seven  coloured 
Platt'S  of  botanical  subjects. 

Mr.  .lohn  Bellamy  will  put  to  Press, 
at  so(»n  as  a  sutheient  mimlrer  of  copies 
are  subscribed,  to  defray  the  ex|>ense,— 
The  Fall  of  Deism,  wherein  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  and  modem  deists 
against  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
daring  the  last  S'xteen  hundred  years, 
from  Porphyry  and  CeUus,  down  to 
Spin<^za,  Hobbes,  Holingbroke,  Morgan, 
Voltaire,  Tindal,  and  Paine,  are  ans¬ 
wered,  by  a  strict  adherents  to  the  lite¬ 
ral  sense  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The 
work  will  1)6  handaoiiiely  printed  and 
botprt^sed,  in  octavo,  price  in  boards, 
11.  4s. 


Nearly  ready  for  publication.  Popular 
Romance,  containing  Voyages  Iroagi* 
iiaires,  in  one  volume,  sup'  r  royal  octavo, 
forming  it  tutirth  to  Wel)er*s  Tales  of  thw 
Kast. 

In  the  Press,  P.leinents  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  in  a  course  of  i(*cturfs  deli¬ 
vered  Iwture  the  Hoard  i)f  .Agru  ulture,  i>y 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  LL.L>.  and  Sec* 
R.  S. 

In  the  Press,  an  Historical  View  of  tb« 
Domestic  Economy  of  Gn  at  Uriuin  and 
Ireland,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
times,  with  a  comparative  estimate  of 
their  eiRcient  strength, arising  from  their 
popuLirity,  and  agriculture,  their  uianu- 
faotiires,  and  trade,  in  every  age,  a  new 
edition,  corrertt'd,  enlarged,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  181 by  George  Chalmers, 
F.  K.  S.  S.  A.  author  of  Calerlunia,  and 
ol  tht'  CoHsidcrattons  on  Commerce, 
Coins,  and  Circul.itioii. 

Mr.  \V.  Jacques,  of  Chelsea,  has  in 
the  Press,  A  Guide  to  the  Heading  and 
Study  of  tire  Holy  Scriptures,  with  an 
illustrative  supplement  *,  translated  from 
the  Latin  of  Augustus  Heruiau  Franck, 
late  professor  of  Divinity  and  the  orien¬ 
tal  languages,  in  the  University  of 
Halle,  together  with  a  memoir  of  the 
author,  critical  notes,  &c. 


Art.  XXVI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PURLISllED. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Specimens  of  the  Architectural  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Norfolk,  (ten  numbers).  By 
J.  S.  Cotnian,  Not.  1.  and  11.  folio,  price 
Us.  each. 

■  lOGRArUV. 

The  Life  and  Administration  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Wol.sey  ;  with  an  appendix,  con- 
Uiiiing,  beside  many  curious  public 
documents,  private  letters  of  Charles  V, 
Francis  I,  Ileury  VIII,  Margaret  Queen 
of  Scotland,  Queen  Katherine,  Ann 
BuDeu,  Gavin  Douglass,  the  Scotisb  Poet, 
and  several  other  illustrious  personages 
of  that  age.  By  John  Galt,  4to.  31.  ‘Js. 
boards,  a  few  copies  on  royal  paper,  price 
3L  3s. 

Memoirs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins,  late 
of  New  Street,  Gough  Square,  Loudon. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Buck,  price  Is. 

The  Rev.  J,  Frey’s  Narrative,  the  2d 
•iition,  2s.  wd. 


aoTANY. 

Hooker’s  Monograph  of  the  British 
Jungermannlft,  No.  V.  4to.  7s.  6d.  folio, 
price  12s.  sewed. 

CLASSICAL  AND  BISLICAL. 

The  Classical  Journal,  No.  XI.  for 
September,  1812,  6t. 

English  Translations  of  four  comedies 
of  Aristophanes,  from  the  original  Greek, 
with  notes,  viz.  the  Cloiids,  by  R.  Cum¬ 
berland,  1^. ;  the  Plutus,  by  H.  Field¬ 
ing,  Esq.  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young;  the 
Frogs,  by  C.  Dunster,  M.  A, ;  and  the 
Birds,  by  a  Member  of  one  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities.  To  form  one  volume  octavo, 
printed  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  Tooke*!  Court, 
*  Chaneery  Lane,  for  Lackington,  Allen, 
and  Co.  Finsbury  Square,  price  13s. 

This  volume  will  be  quickly 
followed  by  an  English  version  of  the 
following  four  Plays,  viz.  the  Achar- 
niaos,  the  Wasps,  the  Koigbto,  and  the 
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Peace.  To  be  cxcoiitrd  upon  the  tame 
|4an  «Hh  Un;  Itinli. 

Ciillatioo  of  an  ln<l*an  fOf>y  of  thr 
Hebrew  Peiitatc«ir4i,  with  fnwHniioiiry 
remarlia,  tHmtain'Nig  an  enact  <iexcviption 
of  th«*  manuaeript,  an<l  n  notice  of  eonn* 
otHrm,  (Hebrew  nnr]  Hyriac)  rolIe<*t«-U 
by  th('  K«v.  riaudbiR  Hnrbauan,  I),  fh 
in  the  year  ISOf*,  ami  now  ffificniteil  in 
the  Public  Library,  f'-anibritUe;  alao  a 
Collation  and  Ik'^cripti^in  of  a  MS.  roll 
of  iba  Book  of  Kkther,  and  the  Maitillali 
c4  Abnaiierui,  from  the  Hebrew  copy 
oriKinally  extant  m  Brazen  Tablets  at 
Ooa,  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  with  an 
Knfltah  translation.  Bf  'PleHnas  Yeates, 
Ufe  of  the  Ciiiversity  of  Oxford,  price 
9t.  boartls,  ato. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Orerk  Acridenre,  ar- 
ranfed  in  a  manner  conrenient  for  Trans¬ 
cription.  By  me.'ins  of  which  leam<*rs 
ttiay  be  assisted  in  conmiittiny  it  to  nie- 
tnury.  By  J.  Ilodptkin,  price  fH.  hd. 

ViryitM)  Maronis  Opera,  aecundam 
lle>  Dii  tcxiiiin,  ISmo.  4s.  boards. 

The  Censtancy  of  Israel,  an  unprrjn- 
diced  Illustration  of  some  of  the  most 
important  texts  of  the  Bible,  or  a  |»ole- 
mical,  crrtical,  and  theoJoyk^l 
a  publie  letter,  by  l/ird  Crasrford,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  lltbrrw  nation,  srhiten 
without  prejudice,  by  fiolmnnn  Bcnnatt, 
native  of  Poland,  ami  professing  the 
arts  in  l4>ndon,oetaTo,  boards,  price  Us. 

KDVCATIOa. 

Comparison  betireen  the  Idioms,  fJe- 
nius,  and  Phraseology  of  the  French  ainl 
Knglish  LaiiguaiCS,  by  W.  Duverfer, 
Winu.  price  .^s.  bound. 

Rose  and  Kraily  ;  or.  Sketches  of 
Youth.  By  Mrs.  Kuliefta,  nuthur  of 
Moral  Viiws.  limo.  5s.  6d.  laiarda. 

Fire  hundred  Uuest'ona  on  Murray's 
Grammar,  and  Irvbig’s  HU  menu  of 
CuinposUiou  \  by  Jaii»«s  Adair,  la. 

A  Brief  VUm  of  the  resporlise  Claims 
nf  Ih.  bell  4ud  Mr.  Jasepii  LaaoasUr. 
By  iba  IkM  .  J.  M.iioUargawoi  tUt  A.  M. 
4sk 

TbeiRacitori  a  work  askipted  to  the 
uac  of  schools;  cousistink  of  piaoas 
nssfak  rwligious,  and  aacred,  in  ct  rsa  and 
proaa,  twWeied  aad  elasaad  on  a  new 
plan.  By  lb«  Bar.  Bdwnrd  Ward,  M.  A. 
f ‘mU.  lteK>.  Is.  hoarda- 

Fiat  AITS. 

tandsrspe  Animals,  in  a  ficriei  of 


Progressirc  Studies.  By  W.  M.  CmV 
No.  111.  price  6s.  6d.  ** 

Part  II.  containing  114  riewi,  of  u,, 
Architm’fnre,  Antiquities,  aimI  !aad- 
acape  Scenery  of  llindostan.  By  .Mos. 
7*homas  and  Witlium  Darilell,  ledured 
from  their  folio  ttlftion  of  ihc  same  work 
and  carefnlly  copied  under  their  dirre! 
tion.  The  Va*ws,  it  is  Intended,  ihstl 
follow  in  the  same  order  as  they  appmr- 
ed  in  rhe  foKo  edition,  and  when  ruqi. 
pleted  will  be  comprised  In  1  rolumct, 
containing  in  the  whole  150 prints,  imp! 
ito.  31.  Si.  boards. 

•COCRAFHT. 

A  Naw  Military  Map  of  Spain  sna 
Portugal,  coiiipilml  from  tbe  uautioal 
surreys  of  Ihm  Vincent  Tofiiio;  tbs 
m  w  prorincial  niMps  of  IXin  'rhnwai 
Lopez  ;  the  largo  map  of  the  PyrcntMcs, 
by  Koussill,  and  various  original  dura- 
lueulB.  Ou  twelve  large  shecU,  rarb 
two  feci  6  inches  by  two  fret  two  inckss. 
Price  31.  I3s.  Cd.  and  in  a  ease,  aroa 
rollers,  51.  5s. 

Alcedo’s  (Col.  Don  Antonio  f>c)  Oso- 
graphicat  ami  Hiaiorical  Dietioiiary  a( 
Amciica  and  the  West  ludies.  By  U.  A. 
Tbomsoii,  F.sq.  5  vols.  Vol.  L  and  11. 
4to.  21.  2s.  each,  hoards. 

Adams's  Astroiiomic.il  ami  (ieogrs- 
phical  Lssays,  6th  edition.  By  W.  Jones, 
bfO.  12s.  boards. 

The  fourth  volume  of  a  compirts 
System  of  Ancient  and  Mmlern  (Jeogra* 
phy.  By  James  Playfair,  D.I).  containing 
(•oruiany,  Poland,  Prussia,  Grccia,aad 
Turkey  in  Europe,  with  seven  large 
sheet  inaps,  4to.  21.  2b. 

aiSTOST. 

Chronological  Retrospect,  or  Meiooin 
of  thr  principal  Krents  df  Mahammcdan 
HHrtory.  By  Major  D.  Price,  4la  Vot  II. 
price -21.  |()s.  boards. 

A  Narratire  of  the  Campaign*  of  tkc 
Loyal  latsitantan  Legion,  under  Rrif. 
Oeii.  Sir  R.  Wilson,  K.  M.  T.  and  K. 
T.  8.  whh  some  aceonm  of  the  inilitify 
operations  in  the  PenimoUf  during  tka 
years  1809,  10, 11.  By  ColouH  Majm*, 
K.  A.  Hvo.  9s. 

The*  History  of  the  Waldcnses,  c^* 
neett'd  with  a  irtrfirh  of  tlie  ChrMtsn 
Church,  from  the  hkth  of  Cbriit  to  ih* 
eighteenth  century.  By  Wllhacn  Joun, 
8vo,  lis.  a  few  copifs  on  6n%  p*l'*t, 
15s. 
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OAM«fnitVe  n^ftory  of  Oroeco,  lUh 
flitiun,  2  voU.  8va  price  I4i.  boordt. 

iUftitMODifirr. 

OHtcrvttinni  on  a  Trial  by  Jury,  per* 
ticolarly  on  Uia  uoaniaiity  raquirorf  in  the 
ffrdict  By  Joha  Lwnfley,  Kaq.  8vnb 
|i  6d. 

Report*  of  CaaM  arsnatl  tad  ailjii«Ued 
in  the  C'Nirt  of  Kinn**  Bear  h,  .'HI.  adiiHiiB. 
Bf  Sir‘J«iine*  Bnrruvt,  Knt.  5  vola*  8fo» 
pricr  41.  16i%  ljoarila,i 
L^of  Liliel,  «Uli  a  geaeral  hiaU»ry  of 
thii  luiar.  By  F..  Hull,  K^q.  royal  8vo. 
|irire  Hn.  Uianlai 

A  Trratito  on  the  BrifVih  Coaaittalioo. 
By  the  Rct*  r,  Merahiill,  Bmw  price  7f. 
bonriU. 

MATHaM4IICt. 

Tr«<^«  on  Bfiithemnticil  ami  PhiloAO- 
fthieal  HnWjertn,  rompri«iing,  utnong  nu- 
iirtportant  arrictri,  tlio  thcorv  (tf 
boHreii,  with  neenral  pUnnof  recent  hn- 
INoretncnt.  Alan  the  rrMilt  of  niiincroni 
rtprrimenl*  on  the  force  r»f  gnn|>owrler, 
•iih  application*  to  the  mrvliTn  practice 
•f  artillery.  By  Charlei  Hutton,  f.L.  O. 
F.  R.  S.  kc. 

MKOIOAL. 

Ca*e«  of  Apoplexy  end  I,atliargy.  with 
WMrnrati(»n«  ii|>on  th«*  comaioae  rlia- 
faarj.  Bv  J.  Chcync,  Mr  4).  illnat^aUil 
by  engraviiiKn,  8vo.  H«.  IxiaiH*. 

A  new  tranalatinu  of  Etarpent*  of 
rhyiiotogy.  By  A.  Riolierand.  Pro- 
fcuorofthr  Faculty  r>f  Medicine  of  Paha, 
Ac.  Ac.  tranaiated  frtan  the  FrenoU  hy 
<J.  .1.  M.  He  Lya,  M.  I).  8ro.  I'Za. 
bmnU. 

A  Letter  U>  tire  Rrlitora  of  the  Month¬ 
ly  CompetMlium,  beiog  a  reply  to  the 
yamphleta  of  PharmacAqrola  Verua  and 
a  True  Kurgroo,  ‘2a. 

On  the  ITnrrertainty  rrf  the  Si/na  of 
Harder  io  the  caae  of  BaaUrd  Oiildrea. 
By  J.  Hunter,  la.  (HI. 

wi*ctLiAaar)i‘a. 

Tlie  Miatory  rif  Myarif  end  my  Friend. 
ByAnoe  Ptiirnptre.  4  rula.  l7mo.  11.8*. 
WMriU. 

ilamHnmHy  printed  in  t^loarto,  the 
aolume  of  Mr.  Burke’*  Work*,  ron- 
Hiwiag  varireit  mlfcellane^m*  Plcfjea, 
*Hich  hare  nertr  been  publiahi'd,  4to. 
21.  Ra.  boardi. 


The  Workt  rtf  Dr.  Rubertaon,  with  an . 
Account  of  hia  l^fe,  by  Dufatd  Stewart, 

F.  R,  S.  P.diu.  Wvola.  Bvo.  price  41.. 18e. 
boarda* 

Traita  of  Natorw,  by  Mite  Rwmey,  td 
edition,  4  roia.  Wnm.  price  II’.  ta.  bda. 

Tha  Raat  India  Register  and  Direo*  • 
tory,  corroctrd  to  August.  I'imo.  |)rlce 
6a.  aewed. 

Ane  Oratioune,  set  forth  be  Maatir 
Quintine  Keiwnlr,  Cominr'atlatour  of 
C^rarepnell,  ye  seir  of  Oorle,  IA6U 
black  letter,  from  the  orifinal  MB.  4n 
the  Auchinleck  Library,  aimll  qmirdo, 

7a.  r»d.  aewail. 

National  Anccdotin,  .  whh  Engliah  ) 
prorrrhial  aayinga  arid  maximi.  IRilto. 
price  Aa.  boerda.  ' 

Hinti  on  the  Ijiwa  and  Cn*loma  of  An* 
cieni  and  Modern  Nation*,  I'irno.  ptica  ^ 
Sk  trinrrK 

Hornet)  arid  Juliet  Trarcaty,  In  three 
act*,  IBitio.  4*.  hrunla. 

A  Mialern  Catairrgiia  of  Book*,  witk  I 
thrir  aieea  and  prices,  coiitaioine  tlie 
book*  that  hare  l>ccn  published  in  lioe* 
don,  and  such  aa  have  been  altered  in 
aiae  aiMl  price  ainoe  the  puMinAiion  ol 
the  l/Midon  Catalogue  of  Rook*,  1811, 
to  the  present  time,  or  from  Aug.  1811, 
to  September  181^,  Hro.  la.  3d, 

OVtfMTAL  LITglATUag. 

Prrni  .K:igui,  or  the  Hialorf  of  the 
Hiiuloo  iKoly,  Mreekai«hu,  contained  1» 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Sree  Bubaguvat  o( 
Vyaaudevii,  traiialated  into  Hinduvm. 
from  the  Brij.  R.  I.nrha,  of  ChuUmrk 
lliroj.  Min.  Hy  Shree  l.ullon  I^l  Koh,  B. 
luirhn  Moonahe,  in  tlie  college  of  Fori 
William,  Calcutta,  printed  1810,  4lo. 
41. 

Haineite,  or  taica  exhibiting  the  Moral 
doctrinea,  ami  the  civil  ami  military  po¬ 
licy  of  the  Hind<io*,  translated  firom  the 
original  S.*n*cnt  of  Namgiin  Pundit,  In 
Brij  11.  Ijiiha.  Hy  Khree  Lalloo  I.al  ' 
K*ih,  R.  fjirha,  Moonahe,  in  the  col  lege 
of  Ftrri  Winiam,  Calcutta,  printed  1809, 
royal  Hro.  11.  lOt. 

Brabod’h  Chandro*  Daya,  or  the  moon 
of  intellect,  an  allegorical  drama ;  and 
Atma  Rml’h,  or  the  knowledgaof  spirit, 
traiialated  from  the  Sanscrit  ami  Praerit. 
li.  J.  Taylor,  M.  O.  Member  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  Litcfiif  * 
Soriidy,  Bombay,  bro.  3a.  (HI. 

floral  Sinicar,  traiislatiuna  from  tb^ 
popular  literAtnrv  uf  C)ie  Cbiaaae.  By  * 
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the  Rev.  Robert  Morrtfton^  PrutcsUot 
Miftsionary  at  Cautoii,  8vo.  Os. 

POETMT. 

Poems  on  a  Variety  of  Subjects.  By 
the  Mita  Watkins*  of  Stoke  lane,  Soroer- 
arCshtrr,  small  8%  o.  I  Oh.  6d.  boarls. 

Haii'lnomely  print»*d,  with  a  port  nit 
ef  the  author,  the  Works  of  Thomas 
Otway,  cooaisting  of  l.is  Plays,  Poems, 
and  Letters.  With  a  Sketch  of  his 
life,  eiilarucd  from  that  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  4«  boards. 

Hotpressed,  and  ct  l)ellishi*d  with  an 
elegant  head  of  the  au  lior.  and  designs 
by  J.  Thurston,  Ksq.  The  complete 
Works  of  Thomas  Otway,  with  a  new 
Life,  introductory  remarks,  and  critical 
notes,  on  each  Play,  by  Thomas  Thorn¬ 
ton,  Esq.  3  voh.  crown  8vo.  ll.  16s,  h«ls. 

Rcjeclwl  Ad'lress<‘S  or  tlm  New  Thea- 
trum  Pootarum,  containing  21  Addresses 
with  the  initials  of  the  authors’  names, 

1  volume,  12mo.  5s.  boartls. 

Napoleon,  a  poem.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
Colton,  9s. 

Commemorative  Ft'elines,  or  miscella¬ 
neous  poems,  inter5|)crse<l  with  prose 
sketches  on  the  ounces  of  pensive  plea¬ 
sure;  in  foolscap  Svo.  7s.  6d.  boards 
The  Dreams  of  an  Idiot.  Poems,  by 
W.  M,  Houghton,  K.  N.  author  of  the 
Alarm  Sounded,  or  an  Address  to  the 
Protestants,  2s.  6d. 

I)i>ath,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell, 
a  po«*m,  with  hymns  an<l  other  pieces. 
By  Samuel  KIsdale,  Clerk,  M.  A.  late 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford^  5s. 

rOLITICAL. 

A  Dispassionate  Inquiry  into  the  Rea¬ 
sons  alledgcd  by  Mr.  Madison,  for  de¬ 
claring  an  OtTensive  and  Ruinous  War 
against  Great  Britain,  together  with 
tome  suggestions  as  to  a  (leaceable  and 
constitntioual  mode  of  averting  that 
dreadful  calamity,  price  2s,  6d. 

Copies  and  F^tracts  of  Documents  on 
the  Subject  of  British  Impiessnients  of 
American  S<  amen,  price  2s. 

ITie  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
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